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Banking Pressure Ban om Submarine |Export Business. 


In Planning Wire: 
Merger Denied 


Chairman of I. T. & T. Says 

~ Morgan Interests Did Not 
Seek to Compel.Purchase | 
Of RCA Facilities 


Price Negotiations 
Revéaled at Hearing 


Counsel of Senate Committee 
And Communications Firm 

¥ To Confer on Use of Cor-| 

respondence of Companies 


Denial of contentions that J. P. Mor- |’ 


gan. & Co., New York bankers, sought 
to compel the proposed purchase by the 
International Telephone’ & Telegraph 
Corporation of the Radio Comntunica- 
tions unit of the Radio Corporation of 
America for approximately $100,000,000 
in securities, was|made before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate’ Commerce, Feb. 
¢ iby Sosthenes Behn, chairman of the 
I. Fo-& T. 

Called by the Committee for the second 
time during the hearings on the Couzens 
bill: ¢S.-6) for the creation of a Federal 
communications commission, Col. Behn 
declared he wished to “emphatically 
deny” that the —— firm arranged the 
transaction. Hé said he personally had 
-been the “impelling force,” and that'a 
merger such as he proposed eventually 
would lead to a combination of all of the 
“record communications” of the country, 
with the exception of telephones. 


Correspondence Presented 


‘At an executive session, Col. Behn pre- 
sented to the Committee correspondence 
files relating to the accord reached be- 
tween the two companies for the fusion, 
which is subject to amendment of the 
present law which forbids the joint own- | 
ership of wires and wireless. This cor- | 
respondence. was subpoenaed by_ the 
Committee to ascertain the part played 
by the Morgan company in the transac- 





t the reasons for the willingness 
SPE ee ot or gpproximately 
$100,000,000 . for the pro’ es 
a Col. Behn himself had estimated 

$i physical value to°be approximately 
$25,000,000. 


Government ownership and operation 
of the external radio and cables com- 
munications of the United States was 
suggested by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), 
of Montana, as a solution of the prob- 
le and as the only means, of safe- 

&: rding the interest of the people. 
Counsel to Confer 

Following the ‘executive session, the 
chairman of the Committee, Senator 
Couzens of Michigan, atinounced that it 
was agreed to have counsel for the I. T. 
& T. and for the Committee confer as 
to the admissibility of certain portions of 
the correspondence subpoenaed, Col. 
Behn, he said, probably will Qe called 
again, Feb. 10. 

The correspondence includes exchanges 
between Dean Jay and Thomas W. La- 
mont, of J. P. Morgan and Co., Owen D, 
Young and David Sarnoff, of RCA, and 
Col, Behn, respecting the proposal to sell 
the RCA Communications facilities t. the 
I. T. & T. 

“Counseh for the I..T. & T. contend 
% t certain of. the memoranda is not 

Revant to the hearing, because it deals 
with personalities, which the I. T. & T. 
aid should not. be given to the public,” 

airman Couzens asserted. “The Com- 
mittee decided that counsel for the I. T. 
and-T. and the Committee should get to- 
gether and agree, if possible, what part 
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Re 


lations on Sea 


Closer Inspection Is Recom- 
mended at Conference 


Consideration of the rules regarding 
safety of life at sea, with increased effi- 
ciency in inspection of ships and equip- 
ment, were the main topics of discussion 
Jan, 31 at the annual meeting of the 
board of supervising inspectors of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Among the reports submitted to the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
mont, were provisions as follows: More 

ngent lifeboat lowering test, testing 
‘@ivthe crew in pulling oars in lifeboats 
le necessary, standards of éxamina- 
ms for, various grades of licenses 
raised, ‘new rule for releasing lifeboat 
hooks made, a larger number of life pre- 
servers on ferryboats made. obligatory, 
boiler regulations made more stringent, 
and distress signals revised. 
The Steamboat Inspection Service re- 
an unusual record in the matter of 
' lives lost on vessels subject to inspection, 
it was stated by the Supervising Inspec 
tor General, Dickinson N. Hoover, Dur- 
ang the last fiscal year 328,465,552 pas- 
* Sengers were carried .on steam vessels 
‘that are required by law/to report the 
number of passengers carried. Of this 
number 86 passengers’ were lost, or 
3,819,366 carried for each lost, he pointed 
out. ; 

During the ene year 741 lives were 
directly saved by means of the life-sav- 
ing appliances required by regulations of 
the Service. 

Members of the board, one from each 

the 12 administrative districts of the 

country, are charged with investigations 

nd consideration of all P 
to the safeguarding.of life at sea and 
inland waters, 


ae 


roblems relat- |; 


Sought by America 


Sengtor Robinson Re quests 
Agreement Fair to All 
Nations 


' The caliber of American delegates to 
the London naval conference provides a 
safeguard against any ill-considered 
agreements and inspires confidence that 
their efforts will not likely contribute to 
irretrievable or serious mistakes, Sen- 


ator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, dele- 
gate to the conference, declared in an 
address broadcast “from London Feb. 1 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The address of Senator Robinson, who 
is minority leader in the Senate, follows 
in full text: 


The friendly contact with representa- 
tives here of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan, as well as cordial relations 
with my associates from the United 
States, compensate me in- part for the 
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Timber Conservation 
And Larger National 
Forests Advocated 


Senator McNary, Members of 
House and Others Praise 
Work of Forest Service on 
25th Anniversary 


Timber conservationists in Congress, 
in the executive departments and in other 
fields joined in a symposium of: discus- 
sion of those resourceg at a celebration 


| of the: twenty-fifth anniversary of the 


United States Forest Service at Wash- 
ington Feb. 1. | 

They warned against threatened deple- 
tion of the forests, urged further efforts 
against unwise lumbering and against 
forest fires, and commended work already 
accomplished for protection of the forests. 


Exercises Are Held 


Speeches were made at the Capitol and 
at exercises in the auditorium of the Na- 
fae’ at the National Museum 
exercises "were Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry; the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Ren- 
ick W. Dunlap; Representatives Glarke 

Rep.), of Fraser, N. Y.; Leavitt (Rep.), 
Great Falls, Mont.; Englebright 
(Rep.), of Nevada City, Calif., and Wood- 
ruff (Rep.), of Bay City, Mich.; Maj. R. 
Y, Stuart, Chief of the Forest Service; 
Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester from 1905 
to 1910, and Col. ‘Henry. S. Graves, Chief 
Forester from 1910 to 1920. 

In the House, Representative Leavitt, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs, who was a ranger when 
the national forests were being estab- 
lished, ‘spoke in support of a national 
forest policy, and introduced a bill.(H. R. 
9412) “to make permanent the tribute 
of a grateful country to Roosevelt the 
conservationist.” His bill provides for 
a stone archway to be erected on the 
Roosevelt Highway at the Continental 
Divide, where the Lewis and Clark. Na- 
tional Forest joins the Flathead. 

Mr. Leavitt told how the national for- 
ests have increased from 78 to 147 since 
1905, the net area has expanded from 
59,876,490 acres to 159,750,520, and the 
field personnel has grown from 466 to 
2,160, but the Washington personnel has 
decreased from 268 to 197. 

The National Forest reservation com- 
mission, he said, has announced its en- 
dorsement of an expanded program of 
land acquisition, which, he said, Congress 
shduld adopt as a fixed obligation. 

Addresses at the anniversary celebra- 
tion were carried by radio through WRC 


For 1929 Highest 
Within Nine Years 


Trade Marked by Increase in 
Sales of Finished Manu- 
‘factures, Says Department 
Of Commerce 


a 


Imports for Year 
Also Gain in Value 


Price Reductions Affect Valua- 
tion of Imported Goods; 
Shipments of Crude Ma- 
terials Higher 


United-States exports during 1929 were 
the highest in nine years, and higher 


.|than in any previous years except 1916 


to 1920, when prices were’ much inflated, 
the Department of Commerce stated Feb. 
1 in its annual foreign trade review, 
based upon complete figures for the year 
just ended. 

Finished manufactures, including auto- 
motive products and. machinery, ac- 
counted almost entirely for the gain in 
total value, and practically the entire 
gain was due to the business of the first 
four months of the year, the Department 
stated. ; : 

Agricultural exports were considerably 
less than in 1928, the statement con- 
tinued, and- a drop of 12 per cent in the 
exports of crude materials was largely 
due to smaller shipments of cotton and 
a lower price for this commodity. 


Prices Affect Imports 


Imports increased 7% per cent in 
value over 1928, the Department. found, 
and the year’s total value was - only 
slightly less than in 1926, the highest 
since 1920. The increase in value was 
seen as gnuch less than the increase in 
quantity of imports. Price reductions in 





recent years’ have greatly affected the t 


total value of imports, it was pointed out. 

The Department’s statement’ follows 
in full text: 

A marked feature of the export trade 
was a wth of 12 pér cent in foreign 
sales Galsped ees a, this in> 
crease was aimo weapon 
for the Fata Wr the total valde gric 
tural ex on, gtain, and. to- 
baceo—were considerably less than jn 
1928, the decreases in this group partly 
counterbalancing increases shown in’ ex- 
ports of automotive products, machinery 
and other finished articles. 

Imports expanded 7% per cent in value 
and considerably more in quantity owihg 
to a greater demand for raw. materials 
and semimanufactures and larger im- 
ports of foodstuffs and finished: articles 
commonly classed as luxuries or semi- 
luxuries. 


Index Fluctuates Little 


Exports of merchandise totaled 5,248,- 
000,000, or 2.3 per cent more than during 
1928, which year had in turn shown the 
previous high total since 1920; these were 
nearly 2% times larger than the average 
value of exports for the period 1910-1914, 
and 19 per cent greater than those for 
the period 1921-1925. 

The average unit value of export com- 
modities showed comparatively little 
change during 1929, consequently, the 
percentage increase in quantity of ex- 
ports was approximately the same as 
that in their value. In fact, for the last 
three successive years, the export. price 
index has fluctuated little, ranging about 
per cent higher than in 1915. 

actically the entire gain in total ex- 
ports during 1929 was confined to the 
rst four months of the year; during 
May, October, November and December, 
exports fell below those of a year earlier. 
A large proportion of the decline during 
these months was attributable to smaller 
shipments of cotton and grain. Exports 
of finished manufactures were larger than 


Safety Considered/Penalty Proposed for Hiring 


Aliens Guilty of [legal, Entry 


+ 


Nations to Study 
Safety in Flying 
VY s 


Uniform Rules to Be Con- 
sidered at Paris | 


v 


TRE frst international congress. 
for air safety will be held at 
Paris, France, in the Fall of, 1930, 
, according to a report received Feb 
1 in the Department of Commerce | 
from Automotive Trade Commis- j 
»sioner W. L. Finger at Paris: 

"The various phases of aeronautic 
safety problems to be taken up*at 
the sessions of the congress are as 
follows: : 

Present measures for safety as | 

_ they exist in various countries; } 
rules for flying in the vicinity of 
air ports; materials used, iaie 
routes followed, -‘ me ica 
data, radio communication, and in 
struments for control as they eff ' 
safety in flying; best means 
applyin safety methods to the 

erent branches of aviation; 
more’ careful selection of pilots. 
tion and medical care of 
je 8; study of parachutes and 
re protection; and a study of 
safety measures for free balloons 
and dirigibles. 
(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) ‘ . 


Mr. Patman Says He Will Of- 
fer Bill Designed to Aid 
American Laborer 


Legislation designed to benefit Ameri- 
can laborers by providing a penalty for 
the. conscious, employment i any alien 
illegally ontaSne the United States will 
be proposed_in the House Feb. 3 by Rep- 
resentative {Patman (Dem.),. of Texar- 

» Tex. - 

Such legislation..also will: discour 
aliens from ng. illegal: entry, Mr. 
Patman belie in addition ‘to ‘prompt- 
ing. those y here illegally to. sur- 
render, return ‘home and thereby qualify 
for.an opportunity to -reenter legally. 

“Our Government, through the Farm 
Board and the Agricultural. Department, 
is telling the farmers to avoid overpro- 
duction next year,” he added, “yet at the 
same time, our Government, permits the 
Mexicans and other immigrants to come 
into this country without restriction as 
to number, to engage in agricultural pur- 
suits and ke ye jobs of eo 
laborers who must turn to the farm as a 
means of -s porting themselves and 
their families.” ‘Mr. Patman’s statement 
follows in full text: ‘ | 

In order for Mexicans legally to enter | 
the United States under the present | 
laws they must pay a head tax of $8 | 
each, and a visa fee of $10. I favor the! 
Box bill, that will, reduce the quota of | 
Mexican immigrants. 

Tn’ one instance it is charged that em- 
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the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government. and. of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


LATIVE BODIES Are IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


\* 


New Data Is Filed 
In Sabotage Suits 


vyv 
Evidence Affects Claims 
Against Germany 
v 


DDITIONAL evidence pertain- 
ing to American’ sabotage 
claims against Germany for alleged 
destruction by German agents of 
war supplies in America preceding 
the entrance of the United States 
into the World War were filed Jan. 
31 by the agent for the United 
States, Robert W. Bonynge. 

The new. American documents 
and testimony are in reply to evi- 
dence submitted by Germany in Au- 
gust and September, 1929, after 
the argument of the cases had been 
concluded in April, 1929. Germany’s 
evidence, introduced as newly dis- 
covered, related to statements of 
Theodore Woznayk, at whose work 
bench the fire, Jan. 11, 1917, in the 
Kingsland Assembling Plant, at 
Kingsland, N.\J., is said to have 
started. 


Volume of Business 
Rises for Year in 


Kansas City Area 


No Marked Change in Gen- 
“eral Situation Indicated 
For First Three Weeks in 
1930, Reserve Bank Says 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 1.—Final re- 
turns for 1929 reveal that the general 
volume of business in the tenth Federal 
reserve district was greater than that 
reported for 1928, despite the more than 


seasonal decline in the closing month, | 


accerding to the monthly review of the 
Fedéral Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 
Preliminary reports covering the first 
hree weeks of 1930 show no marked 
change in the general situation, the re- 
port states. 

The full text of the district summary 
of industrial operations and banking and 
ap conditions follows: 


nung 
the Summer and Fall of 1929, and the 
output for the month was smaller than 
that for December, 1928. Retail trade, 
as reflected by sales of department stores, 
rose in December to the highest monthly 
voume,of the year, but failed to reach 
- high peak attained in the final month 
of 1928. 


Wholesale Trade Declines 


Wholesale distribution, following the 
usual custom, declined in December, but 
the sales volume was smaller than a year 
earlier. Preliminary reports covering the 
first ‘three weeks of 1930 ‘reflected no 
marked change in the general situation 
from the closing weeks of 1929, save that 
the usual January quiet was accentuated 
by a long period of severely cold weather. 
A heavy blanket of snow over. practically 
the entire area interfered with produc- 
tion and distribution and effectually 
checked out-of-door work. 

Final returns for 1929 reveal that the 
general volume of business in the tenth 
district was greater than that reported 
for 1928, despite the more than seasonal 
decline in the closing month. 

The statistical records show production 
in the foods, petroleum and metal indus- 
tries, and in leading manufacturing lines, 
exceeded that for 1928, and many new 
high records were established. Building 
operations, xcept for a decline in resi- 
dential construction, ran a little ahead of 
the preceding year, both jn contracts 
awarded in the district and value of per- 
mits issued in leading cities. 

The composite farm production for 
1929 wa#lower than that for 1928, due 
mainly to smaller yields of two of the 
major crops, corn and wheat. On the 
whole, this year’s crops were well-bal- 
anced and more diversified than in former 
years, and the higher level of prices pre- 
vailing through thé marketigg season 
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Navy Tests Glider 


As Aid to Dirigibles 


Tests Made to Fit Value in 
Emergency Landings 


The Navy Department’s experiments | 


in launching gliders from dirigibles will 
be continued until all the information 
that can be obtained ‘has been revealed, 
according to a statement made oy 
Feb. 1 by Lt. R. S. Barnaby, U. S. 
Lt. Barnaby was’ launched from 
Navy’s. dirigible “Los. Angeles” in a 
glider at Lakehurst, N.. J., on Jan. 31, 
and made a successful landing, according 
to statements made at the Department. 
The future of the glider’s connection 
with dirigibles lies not so much in its 
commercial application but in its being 
used as a means of making an emer- 
gency landing, it was. stated at the 
Department.. It would be possible to 
build a glider with folding wings which 
could be carried as a part of the equip- 
ment of a.dirigible and. in the event 
that communications were cut off. or 
other emergencies arose, the glider could 
be dropped, according to the statement, 
The major application of the glider 
would be that in long dirigible flights 
a member of the crew or one of the 
officers of the ship could be released and 
upon landing at an airship base or 
airport could organize a crew and super- 
intend the landing of the airship, it was 
explained, The advantage of the glider 


for this use is that it is a much safer | 


and more certain means of landing at a 
meatved spot than the parachute, it was 
said, . 


4 


ial a thee in the tenth dis- 


the | 


Total of Incomes 


Gained for 1928, 
Treasury States 


Fewer Returns Filed by Both 
Individuals and Corpora- 
tions, But Amounts Re- 
ported Were Larger 


| 


Profits From Stocks 
| Reflected by Figures 


Statements Showing Incomes 
Exceeding One Million Dol- 
lars Increased From 290 in 
Preceding Year to 496 


The net income of individual and cor- 
porate taxpayers for the calendar year 
| 1928 increased to a total of $34,163,021,- 
218, a gain of $3,521,503,506 over the cal- 
endar year 1927, according to preliminary 
| figures made public Feb. 2 by the Bureau 
| of Internal Revenue in its statistics of 
income. 

Of the total net income reported $24,- 
625,488,175 was shown in the tax returns 
| of 4,050,959 individual taxpayers, and on 

this income their tax aggregated $1,142,- 
259,780. The individual taxpayers filing 
returns declined in number by 71,283 
from the calendar year 1927, but their net 
income was higher than. the preceding 
year by $2,052,170,268, and their tax pay- 
ments to the Federal Government in- 
creased by $316,014,283 over the year 
before. For the calendar year 1926 the 
number of taxpayers filing returns was 
less than for 1928 by 107,828, and gee oe 


tal individual income repo for 
year was $21,959,405,549. 


| Fewer Corporations Report 


| Corporations to the number of 473,358 
| filed returns of 1928 income, reporting 
| net income of $9,537,533,143 for the year. 
|For 1927, 475,051 corporations fi - 
| turns showing net: income of $8,981,884,- 
| 261,. while the number of returns filed 
| by..corporations for 1926 was 455,3 


Lt reported net income aggrega 


SERED rot 


| The tax liability of the corporations 
| for. 1928 was $1,059,302,096, which was 
greater by $51,320,322 than for 1927. 
Taxes paid for 1926 amounted to $1,229,- 
797,243. 

Of the total returns filed for 1928, 
| 1,616,319 for/individuals and 215,832 for 
| corporations showed no taxable income, 
according to the Bureau’s figures, leav- 
|ing the Government to draw on 2,434,- 
| 640 individuals*and. 257,521 corporations 
| for financial support for the year. 


Profit on Stock Reflected 


The Bureau’s tabulations of income 
| receipts in the various classes show what 
|-was described orally as being approxi- 
mately an accurate reflection of the gains 
| resulting from stock-market operations 
during the long upward trend of market 
| prices in 1928. In the classes of tax- 
payers having incomes of $1,000,000 or 
| greater, the number of returns filed in- 
| creased from 290 fer 1927 to 496 for 
| 1928, and for the elass reporting incomes 
between $500,000 and $1,000,000 the num- 
| ber filing returns for 1928: was 971 com- 
| pared with 557 who reported that much 
income for 1927. 

The number of taxpayers falling in 
| the class between $300,000,and $500,000, 
| Was 1,720 for 1928 while the preceding 
| year showed only 1,41 such returns. 
| There were 12,593. persons reporting net 
| income in excess..of $100,000. and below 
| $300,000 for 1928, while in 1927 this class 
included 9,144 taxpayers. 
|. (The full text of the preliminary state- 
; ment of incomes for 1928 as shown by 

returns filed to Aug. 31, 1929, will be 
| found on page 10.) 





‘Survey of Western Tributaries 


' Of Mississippi Ri Is Urged 
ississippi River Is Urged 
bg of New York, purchasing less than 
| Oklahoma, cut price to a point below 
| cost of production, 


Federal Aid Asked at Confe 
ence of Representatives 


Of Nine States 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Feb. 1. 
Additional ap ropriations for comple- 
|tion of the preliminary surveys of the 
western tributaries of the Mississippi 
River were urged in: resolutions —— 

at a conference of representatives fro 
| nine western States, called by Governo 
Arthur J. Weaver, of Nebraska, and 

held Jan. 27and 28, at McCook, Nebr. 
The resolutions asseyt that the pros- 
perity of the States drained by the tribu- 
taries and the food supplies of the Nation 


wasted on account of flood waters. 


It is recommended that the Secretary 
of War or another Federal agency be 
| authorized to cooperate with the States 
for the coordination of all. the uses of 
the waters in the public interest. 

Governor Weaver stated orally that a 
permanent organization of the, States 
represented at the conference and others 





will be perfected at a later meeting to be | 


called by joint 
of the several 

The conferences at McCook was at- 
| tended by he following officials: 
Colorado: M. C. finderlider, 
| engineer. 


patice. of the governors 
tates. 


Kansas: George 8S, Knapp, State en-| 


| gineer. 
ontana: John 8, James, State en- 
gineer, 
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are directly dependent. upon use for ag- | 
ricultural purposes of the lands now. 


State | 


¥ u : 
ERE 
49 APaus emai te 


A ah, 


Sei 


“G0 VERNMEN?T was made for 


the people, not the people for 


government,” 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 


Cc. 


—John Tyler, 


President of the United States, 


1841—1845 


YEARLY INDEX 


3359 


Airplane Is Peril 


In Forest Fires 


Lighted Cigarettes . Thrown in 
Flight Tests Found Burn- 
ing on Ground 
Lighted cigars and cigarettes dropped | 
from airplanes are a new and dangerous 
causé “of forest fires, according to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, whose views were embodied in a 

letter made public Feb. 1. 

According to the letter, lighted cigar- 
ettes and cigars were dropped from alti- 
tudes of 500 to 1,000 feet im a test at a 
Spokane airport, and six cigarettes and | 
five cigars were recovered. Of these, it 
was said, all the cigars and four cigar- 
ettes were still turning. ° 

Secretary Hyde’s letter was sent to the 
air travel division of the American Auto- | 
mobile Association, and Thomas P. 
Henry, ‘president of the organization, 
stated that immediate steps will be taken 
toward educating the travel public in the 
matter. 

“The Forest Service, as you probably 
know; has been striving for years to in- 
duce ‘motorists to make sure that ciga- 
fette butts are extinguished before 
throwing them away,” said: Secretary 
Hyde’s letter. At least two States, Cali- 
fornia and Idaho, have laws prohibiting 
this dangerous practice; and these laws | 
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Owner of Grocery 
In Minneapolis Asks 
Chain Store Inquiry 


Petition Filed With State At- 
torney General Charges 
Nine Groups Form Com- 
bination to Control Prices 


~ 





State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Feb. 1. 
' An ‘investigation of nine groups of 
chain stores in the City of Minneapolis 
by the attorney general is sought in a 
complaint filed by the owner of a grocery 
store’in that city, who alleges that the 
owes are being operated in vio- 
Sherman Anti-trust Act and 





|}and Governor 


President Asked 


To Intervene in 
Oil Price-cutting 


Demoralization in Mid-conti- 
nent Field and General 
Disturbance of Business 


Threatened, He Is Told 


Governor of Kansas 
Urges Aid in Message 


Executive Influence Requested 
To Induce Standard Oi] to 
Withdraw Quotations Under 
Production Cost 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Feb. 1. 

An appeal to President Hoover to in~ 
duce the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
and the Standard Oil Co. of New York to 
withdraw their reduced prices for crude 
petroleum, which now are said to be un~ 
der cost of production, is made in a tele~ 
gram to the President from Governor 
Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas. 

Governor Reed states that the recent 
action of subsidiaries of these compa~ 
nies, which purchase less than 10 per 
cent of the production in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, will demoralize the oil indus~ 
try and unsettle not only the mid-con~ 
tinent field but will affect business gen~ 
erally. 

Similar Appeals Urged 

Governor Reed stated that he had ad~ 
vised Governor Dan Moody, of Texas, 
W. J.. Holloway, of Okla- 
homa, of his ‘telegram to President 
Hoover, asking them to take similar ac~ 
tion and seek the cooperation of the oil 


| interests in their respective States im 
| bringing the situation to the attention of 


the President. 

Governor Reed also made public a 
telegram he received from F. A. Liel< 
sticker, Janfes Davis, T. C. Johnson ane 
A. L. Derby, oil producers at Wichita, 
reading as follows: 

““We believe the matter surrounding 
the present crude oil marketing situ. 
ation and the condition of chaos created 


oA the eer by the recent price re~ 


eetnpii 
in an unlawful combination for the pur- 
pose of Jimiting, fixing, controlling and 
regulat: the prices of articles in trade 
and mantfacture. 


Cemplaint Is Considered 


The attorney general, Henry N. Ben- 
son, stated orally that he has taken the 
matter under, advisement. The complaint 
follows in full text: 

The undersigned respectfully presents 
that he is a citizen of the United States 
of America and.a resident of the city of 
Minneapolis, Hennepin County, Minn; 
that he is the proprietor and owner of a 
grocery store at 1824 Come Avenue 
southeast, and. as such owner of said 
store complains to you as attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Minnesota, and set 
forth as follows, towit: 

All this being in accordance with and 
pursuant of section 10465, Mason’s Min- 
nesota Statutes, A. D. 1927. 

That the following list of stores known 
as “chain stores” are operating in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-trust Act and 
also in violation of section 10463 of the 
said Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, A. D. 
1927, in this that they and each of them 
are in an unlawful combination for the 
purpose of limiting, fixing, controlling 
and maintaining to regulate the price of | 
articles in trade and manufacture which 
are used by and sold within the State 
of Minnesota. 

Stores Are Enumerated 

That the following are those who are 
operating in violation of the said Fed- 
eral statute and the section of the} 





(Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 
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Petroleum Output 
In Mexico Drops 
vy 


Decline in Production Be- 


lieved to Be Checked 
v 
TH 


E Mexican petroleum produc- 

tion during 1929 was approxi- 
mately 44,000,000 barrels, accord- 
ing to the preliminary estimate of 
the Mexican Petroleum Bureau 
transmitted Feb. 1 te the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache George Wythe, Mex- 
ico City. Mexico's petroleum out- 
put in 1928 amounted to 50,000,000 
barrels. In the opinion of the trade 
there will be no material change 
in the sitdation during 1930, al- 
though it appears probable that the 
steady decline in production since 
1919 has at last been checked, and 
there may be a slight upward ten- 
dency during the present year. 

The principal center of produc- 
tion at the present time is on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in the 
light oil fields. 

Oil companies holding post-con- 
stitutional  conees: may 
forced to do Some drilling during 
1930 im order to hold their rights, 
as the petroleum law requires that 
a certain amount per hectare be 
spent on exploration work. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merece.) 








consideration of President ers. 


—_ 
national business survey conference, 


Industry Is Threatened 

“We believe the reductions are un~ 
warranted and besides destroying the 
present conservation program as pro- 
posed by the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board and carried out by the oil indus< 
try in its curtailment policy it will un- 
necessarily cripple the oil industry and 
all other industry and all labor depend- 
ing on the industry. 

“It will necessitate the abandonment 
of thousands of small one-barrel and 
under wells, causing a tremendous loss 
in money to the oil industry and large 
wastes in crude oil productions for all 
time. ‘ 

“It will create hardships in the oil in< 
dustry which must quickly reflect them—= 
selves on all oil industry and labor and 
all industry allied and to any extent de~ 
pending on the oil industry, 

“In other words all industry will suf< 
fer on account of the oil industry’s hard= 
ships and seriously affect business con< 
ba re generally. 

“It would be well if the governors 
Oklahoma and Texas join re ina a 
quest to the President’s national busi- 
ness survey conference to consider the 
subject but suggest your making the re~ 
quest even without them. Count on our 
support and assistance.” 


Stabilization Interrupted 

Governor keed’s telegram. to Presi< 
dent Hoover follows in full text: 

Since oil conservation conference, Colo- 
rado Springs, oil industry Mid-continent 
field has made earnest and moderately 
effective effort to ‘control production 
crude petroleum prorating and limiting 
newly developed pools. 

Industry was in fair state of stabiliza— 


| tion when subsidiaries of Standard Oi2 


Co. of New Jersey and the Standard Oil 


per cent production in Kansas and 


Other purchasers have not yet fol< 


|lowed reductions but will inevitably be 


forced to do so, resulting in demoraliza~ 


|tion of a great industry and consequent 
| unsettling of business throughout Mid= 


continent field. 

Thousands of men will be thrown out 
of work and landowners in these States 
will be affected as well as steel and other 


[Continued on Page 2,Column 2.] 


‘Kansas Aims Lobby 


Inquiry at Utilities 


Five Power Firms Ordered to 
Report on Comtributions 
State of Kansas: 


Topeka, Feb, 3, 
Five electric light and power com— 


| panies operating in Kamsas have been or— 


dered by the public service commission te 
furnish at once a statement of contribu— 
tions or donations made to the Americam 
Taxpayers League “for lobbying pure 
poses in Washington, D. C.” 


> 
a Sa 


The order is directed to the Kansas © 


City Power & Light Co,, Kansas Power 


|Co., Kansas Power & Light Co, United 


Power & Light Co., amd Kansas Gas & 
Electric Co, 

The commission announced that a stud 
will be made of such contributions and ie 


|it is found that they ave reflected in any 


way in the rates and charges to custo—. 


mers .an adjustment probably will be 
ordered, 


we 
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Laws Proposed 
For New York 


Baumes Commission Would 
Abolish All Exemptions 
And Authorize Verdicts 
By Five-sixths of Jurors 


State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 1. 

A verdict by five-sixths of the jury, 
excepting in cases where the death pen- 
alty is involved, is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the New York constitution by 
the Baumes crime commission, with a 
bill abolishing all exemptions from jury 
service and leaving it discretionary with 
the judge to excuse any person where 
conditions warrant. ; 

Another bill proposed by the commis- 
sion provides that the office of jury 
commissioner shall be established in all 
counties. 

An explanatory statement issued by 
the coraznission follows in full text: 

After a careful study of the statutes 
relative to juries and jury commission- 
ers, this commission proposes a revision 
of these laws that will assemble the 
scattered statutes now partly in the un- 
consolidated laws and partly in the judi- 
ciary law. Under our proposed revision 
pill there will be added to the judiciary 
law two new articles, one on juries and 
the other on jury commissioners, All 
present laws relative thereto will be 
abolished. 

Special Rules Provided 

Realizing that certain counties have 
needs that will vary from other counties. 
therei has been provided a means of 
making special rules on these questions 
by judicial agencies in the county. Such | 
questions will include the number of 
jurors and time of service, but it is pro- 
vided that in case no special rules are 
made then a uniform system shall be} 
followed. 

This bill provides that the office of | 
jury commissioner shall be estadlished 
in all counties and that the office of jury 
commissioner shall be continued if it 
exists at the present time. Where the 
county does not feel financially able 
to ; -ovide for a full time jury commis- 
sioner, it is provided that the county 
clerk may assume those duties with an 
increase of compensation. 

All provisions of law in effect at the 
present time on the question of jury 
commissioners have been continued by 
this bill where such provisions have not 
been in conflict with the purpose of this 
revision. In this way there will be a 
State-wide uniform method of selection 
and examination of persons as to quali-| 
fications and fitness for jury service. 

New System Proposed 

The article on jurors provides for the | 
selecting and drawing of* jurors, their | 
qualifications and excuses, and several 
changes have been suggested to the 
present law to make for a better dis- 
tribution of this duty over a larger num- 
ber of citizens. Under the present sys- 
tem the burden.is falling on a compara- | 
tively small number and such demand 
is becoming not only a hardship but is 
creating a condition in our trial court 
that is not wholesome. # 

The abolition of all exemptions and 
leaving it discretionary with the judge 





to excuse from jury service where con-|- 


ditions warrant it is one of the pro- 
posals of the bill. In looking over the 
list of persons entitled to exemption, 
it will be seen that a large part of 
our best citizenry is not called upon to 
assist in the administration of justice. 

A flexible provision is added so that 
a person may be excused to a later term 
where he is unable to serve at the time 
of being called because of business or 
other good reasons. After having served 
his quota for one year he will be ex- 
cused from serving again for the re- 
mainder of the year and for the follow- | 
ing year. 

Qualifications of Jurors 

By .changing the personal property 
qualifications of jurors so that by owner- 
ship alone without the necessity of as- 
sessment, there will be added to our lists | 
a large number of persons who will be} 
qualified in other respects. Then by a| 
careful use of the jury lists and slips | 
there will be a distribution of the work | 
so that there will be no hardship at- | 


The ; 


- 


'H 
T 1 opened at 11 a. m. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, asked to have printed as a pub- 
lic document ‘a compilation of all re- 
quests by State z 
amendments to the Constitution since 
the Constitution was adoptéd. . 

Various documents were presented 
to be incorporated in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Senator Sheppard (Deth.), of Texas, 
spoke rag on newspaper articles 
concerning “his stand on prohibition. 

A bill relating to unpublished writ- 
ings of George Washi m was intro- 
duced by Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio. 

a 

ONSIDERATION of the tariff bill 

was resumed. ; 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, introduced an amendment to 
place a duty on crude gypsum. He 


opened debate on the amendment. Sen- | 


ators Walsh (Dem.) of Montana; 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts; 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin; Short- 
ridge (Rep.), of California; Glass ~ 
(Dem.), of Virginia; Deneen (Rep.), of 
Illinois; Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 


The House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon Feb. 1. * consideration of the Haugen Oleomar- 


The chaplain, Rev. Dr. Shera 
Montgomery, delivered the invocation. 
Representative Huddleston (Dem.), 
of Birmingham, Ala., asked and re- 
ceived consent to file a minority report | 
on H. R. 11, the so-called Kelly bill, 
for maintenance of resale prices on 
trade-marked or similarly branded | 
commodities. { 

Representative Beck (Rep.), of Phil- 
adelphia, obtained consent to speak for 
one hour Feb. 7. Mr. Beck will dis- 
‘cuss the report of the Law Observance 
and Enforcement Commission and | 
other matters relating to prohibition. 
(Discussion of ‘prohibition debate is 
printed on page 3). 

Representative Hudson (Rep.), of | 
East Lansing, Mich., reeeived permis- 
sion to print_in the Congressional Rec- 
ord a prohibition statement by. Dr. | 
Doran, Commissioner of Prohibition. | 

A 

REPRESENTATIVE SNELL (Rep.), 

of Potsdam, N. Y., announced that, | 
in event the oleomargarine amendment 
bill failed to pass on Feb. 1 it would 
be in order to dispose of it Feb. 4, | 
when bills on the private calendar are | 
to be considered under the rules. 

Representative. Underhill (Rep.), of. | 
Somerville, Mass., chairman of the | 
Committee on Accounts, favorably re- | 
ported H. Res! 134, authorizing not ex- 
ceeding $25,000 for expense of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce in | 
investigating holding company control 
of railroads. —.The resolution — was 
adopted. ({Diseussion on page 9.) 

Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of 
Great Falls, Mont., chairman of the | 
Committee on Indian Affairs, spoke in | 
reference to the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Forest Service. (Details 
on page 1). 

Representative Crisp (Dem.), of | 
Americus, Ga., opened a discussion of 
prohibit’on, participated in by Repre- 
sentatives Brand (Dem.), of Athens, 
Ga., and Lehlbach (Rep.), of Newark, 
N. J. (Details on page 3). 

i A 
THE House resolved itself into Com- | 
mittee of the Whole for further 





To Stop Oil Price Cutting 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
manufacturing industries 
supplies. 

he unfavorable effect on business in 
this section in particular and on business 
in general will be pronounced and would 


taching to such duties. 3 _ | create a situation so serious that I feel 
Our present system of administration | that your committee dealing with the 
of justice, both civil and criminal, de-| stabilization of business can well afford 


pends to a large degree on our juries, | to discuss the matter with Standard Oil 


and it is of vital importance that the | 
personne! of juries shall be kept at a 
high level so fair and impartial verdicts 
shall be rendered in each and every case, 


sos a : : s . | 
minimizing the miscarriage of justice. | 


companies named with a view of urging 
them to change their policy and with- 
| draw the lower prices announced. 

I believe that such action will be in 
line with the general policy you have 





The proposed bill is offered for the pur- 
pose of effecting this result. 

Concurrent resolution proposing an 
amendment to section 2 of article 1 of 
the constitution, in relation of verdict 
of jury: 

This resolution would allow the legis- 
lature to make laws permitting a verdict 
by five-sixths of the jury in a civil or 
criminal case except where the crime 
charged is or may be punishable by 
death: such verdict to be binding and 
effective as the verdict of such jury. 

Would Prevent Mistrial 

This proposed change would prevent 
a mistrial because of the death or serious 
illness of a juror and also would pre- 
vent one or two jurors from holding out 
because of prejudice or ‘other personal 
reasons and thereby causing a disagree- 
ment. 

The historical background of the 
unanimous verdict has faded under our 
present system of majority rule as 
shown by procedure in boards of direc- 
tors, election rules and decisions of ap- 
pellate courts, where only a majority 
vote is necessary for a decision. Origi- 
nally, when the rule of unanimous ver- 
dict was essential the jurymen were se- 
lected because of their knowledge of the 
facts and circumstances of the case. 
Under the present system they are se- 
lected only when they have no knowl- 
edge and have formed no opinion. They 
are then expected to agree on a set of 
facts presented to them, and no flexibil- 
ity is allowed to prevent a stubborn juror 
from holding out and thereby causing a 
disagreement. In many instances cases 
have been delayed and a miscarriage of 
justice resulted from this provision re- 
quiring an unanimous verdict. 


House Committee Favors 
Columbus Memorial Fund 


, The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs at a meeting Feb. 1 appointed a 
subcommittee to redraft a bill authoriz- 
ng the appropriation of $871,655 for the 
of the Christopher Cohumbus 

emorial Lighthouse at Santo Domingo. 


| been trying to carry out and I hope that 
| you will find jit consistent to transmit 
|this view unahimously concurred in by 
| the oil and business interests of this 
| section, 

| I am submitting this suggestion after 
| conference with the informed leaders of 
the oil industry in this section who point 
out that since your Colorado Springs 
conference more progress has been made 
in vractical conservation than at any 
previous period in the history of the 
oil industry, and all interests with which 
I am in touch are entirely willing to go 
forward with a sound tonservation policy 
to the fullest extent practicable and will 
cooperate to that end. 


At the White House, it was stated 
orally Feb. 1 that the appeal of the gov- 
ernor of Kansas, Clyde M. Reed, urging 
President Hoover to request the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey and its 
subsidiaries to withdraw their order fo 
a reduction in crude oil prices, had not yet 
reached the White House. It was ex- 
plained that ordinarily in ‘such cases the 
appeal would automatically be referred 
to the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
for a report. 


Wireless Service to Chile 
To Be Placed in Operation 


Establishment of direct radiotelegraph 
communication between the nited 
States and Chile will be effected Feb. 3 
with the opening of a circuit between 
New York and Santiago, according to 
a report received by the Federal Radio 
Commission from RCA Communica- 
tions, Inc. The report states that the 
service will link the sixth South Amer- 
ican country by radio through RCA 
facilities. 

The Chilean service will be formally 
opened at 3. o’clock with the transmis- 
sion of a message from President Hoover 
to President Carlos Ibanez del Campo. 
Messages from the Chilean ambassador 
in Washington and the consul general 
of Chile in New York also will be 
transmitted, 





Congress ofthe 
United States 


Proceedings of February 1, 1930 
The Senate 


E session of the Senate of Feb. + and Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina, 


vernments for | 


| tor Barkley as a substitute 


| resolution for an investigation of con- 


J 


D. & H. Argument 
Aghinst Proposed 
Merger Protested 


? 


Complete Plan of Consolida- 
tion, Urged as Basis of B. 
& O. Unification With B., 
R. & P. Railroad 


Contention of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Company made by brief filed .with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Finance Docket. No. 7645, to the effect 
that the Commission cannot lawfully 
consider its complete plan for railroad 
| consolidation as a determining factor in 
reaching a decision upon the application 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to ac- 
quire control of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway by stock purchase, 
was opposed by the B. & O. in a reply 
brief filed with the Commission Feb. 1. 

After detailing the Delaware & Hud- 
son Company’s arguments as outlined in 
its brief, the B. & O. declared: | 

“After -all, what is the real situation 
presented py the position of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson throughout the hearing 
in this case and by its memorandum? 
It is that having in one method or an- 
other three times asked the Commission 
to approve the control of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh by it without 
success, the Delaware & Hudson natu- 
rally does not now agree with the com- 
plete plan of the Commission with its 


a 
s 


discussed the proposal. (Details on 


M Senter: Binghane > (Ren )sah2C 
mator py O on- 

seen fatrefoced a bill relating to 

air gommerce. (Details on page 10). 

Senators Johnson (Rep.), of Califor- 
nia, and Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
spoke on power distribution at Boulder 
Dam. (Details on page 3). 

Am amendment was offered by Sena- 
or the 
Copeland amendment for a crude gyp- 
sum duty of 75 cents a ton. It was 
rejected; 62 to 9. 

Upon reconsideration of the Commit- 
tee amendment on ground and calcined 
gypsum, the existing law was restored 
by vote of 49 to 17. 

aA c . 
THE SENATE, on motion of Senator 
Smoot, laid aside the tariff bill tem- 
porarily, for consideration of the 
ditions in Haiti. (Details on page 8). 
The resolution was passed. 

On motion of the majority leader, 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 





| of Black River Falls, Wis. 


| 3 session, 
| town, W. Va., Ministerial Union, and 


rr 


| Aid of President Is Asked |New 


furnishing} Penalty Proposed for Hiring 





a brief executive session was held. The 
Senate Tysered at 4:47 p. m. until 
eb. 3. 


fourth denial of what the Delaware & 
Hudson wishes. _ 

“Equally,” said the B. & 0. brief, “it 
is natural that the Delaware & Hudson 
should therefore seeky to conjure up any 
form of argument which seems to lend 
itself to delaying attion which is not 
in accord with its views, But there must 
be some end to that procedure, and the 
proper stopping point should be the date 
of the Commission’s decision upon and 
adoption of its complete plan with its 
assignment of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh to the Baltimore & Ohio. sys- 
tem.” 


The B. & O. brief pointed out that the 
Buffalo road had been assigned by the 
Commission in its plan to the Baltimore 
& Ohio system, and that therefore the 
Delaware & Hudson cannot object to the 
B. & O.’s application to acquire control 
of the B., R. & P., in accordance with the 
plan, or, “in other words, to object to 
the Commission’s plan itself collaterally.” 

“In the memorandum of the Delaware 
& Hudson,” said the B. & O. brief, “the 
effort seems to be to make it appear 
that counsel for the Baltimore & Ohio 
took the position that an intervener may 
not be permitted to offer relevant testi-| 
mony in such an application as involved | 
in this proceeding. This is not correct. 
The statements by counsel for the Balti- 
jmore & Ohio dealt with the particular 
|situation created by the objections of 
the Delaware & Hudson and its real posi- 
tion in intervening in this proceeding. 

Allocation Requested 

“In reality the Delaware & Hudson 
jasks for an allocation of the Buffalo, 
| Rochester & Pittsburgh differing from 
that asked in the pending application 
and differing from that provided-for in 
the Commnission’s complete plan. It asks 
that the Buffalo. Rochester & Pittsburgh 
be assigned either. to the Delaware & 
Hudson, or to some other system of 
railroads sponsored by the Delaware & 
Hudson on the composition of which 
that company’s vicws have varjed from 
time to time but which system in any 
| event will conflict with the Commission’s 
complete plan. 

“This is the real position of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, as is emphasized not 
only by the fact that it made a cash offer 
for the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
stock now under contract with the Balti- 
more & Ohio, but also by the fact that 
it asks a dismissal of the pending appli- 
cation upon the premise that sometime 
the Delawaze & Hudson may be able to 
show that some other allocation of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh is de- 
sirable. 

“Bearing in mind the essential nature 
of tthe ‘objections’ offered by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson to the approval of the 
pending applications of the Baltimore & 
Ohio,” continued the brief, “we believe 
that the Delaware & Hudson is fore- 


ll a.m, 


garine bill. (H..R. 6). 

Representative Jones (Dem.), of 
Amarillo, Tex. spoke against the bill 
which, he said, would put an extra 
tax on every food commodity com- 
posed of peanut, cotton seed and cocoa- 
nut oils. Representative Hope ¢Rep.) 
of Garden City, Kans., spoke in fa- 
vor of the bill. 

Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., said manufacturers of 
oleomargarine are advertising on the 
packages just what is contained 
therein, and are not trying to mislead 
anyone. 

Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stoekbridge, Mass., supported the bill. 
He said its passage would aid the 
dairy industry in his section. Repre- 
sentative Menges (Rep.), of York, 
Pa., spoke in favor of the bilk 

A 


HOSE speaking in favor of the ‘bill 

included Representatives Haugen 
(Rep.), of Northwood, Iowa, chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture; 
Strong (Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kans.; 
Hogg (Rep.), of Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Brown (Rep.), of Waupaca, Wis.; Davis 
(Dem.), of Tullahoma, Tenn.; Hastings 
(Rep.), of. Tahlequah, Okla.; Nelson 
(Rep.), of Columbia, Mo.; Hull (Rep:); 


Those speaking in opposition included 
Representatives Fort (Rep.), of .Kast 
Orange, N. J.; Clarke (Rep.),' of 
Fraser, N. Y.: Tucker (Dem.), of Lex- 
_ Va.; Green (Dem.), of Starke, 

a. 

Debate closed at 4:30 when the Com- 
mittee arose on motion of Mr. Haugen. 
The vote was postponed until the. Feb, 








Representative Schafer (Rep.), of 
Milwaukee, Wis., aske@ permission to 
purge the record of certain resolutions 
purporting to come from the Charles- 


déaling with prohibition. 
consent was given. 

The House adjourned at 4:45 p. m. 
until noon, Feb. 3. 


Unanimous 


Immigration 
Measure Planned 
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Aliens Entering Illegally 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ployment cmantiee pero Mexicans 
to enter the Unted States for the pur- 
pose of engaging in railroad construc- 
tion. The construction companies do not 
pay the agents a fee for their services, 

ut give them what is known as “com- 
missary rights” of the gang, a system 
that is closely related to peonage. 

The huge construction program that is 
contemplated will benefit more American 
laborers if this bill is enacted. If the 


spending of money is to be encouraged | 


in order to assist the unemployed Ameri- 
cans, this bill is necessary in order to 
give them the full benefit of such a pol- 
icy. é 

The requirements for entry of the 
Mexicans have become more rigid in the 
recent past, which has cavsed a higher 
percentage to obtain illegal entry. 

A high tariff is proposed and levied on 
foreign-made manufactured goods on the 
theory that our laborers should not be 
compelled to compete with the cheap 
labor in the factories abroad. The same 
principle and reasoning that exclude or 
tax foreign goods will support the theory 
that foreign laborers should not be al- 
lowed to enter our country in competi- 
tion to American labor, and especially is 





this true when there is so much unem- 
ployment as there is now. 


President Confers on Grain 
With Farm Commissioners 


The Chairman of the Federal Farm 


“| Board, Alexander H. Legge, and Samuel 


R. McKelvie, wheat member of the Board, 
conferred Feb. 1 with President Hoover 
at the White House regarding the grain 
situation. 

- Afterwards, Chairman Legge 
orally that Mr. McKelvie, who has just 
returned from the West, Wheré’he made 
a survey of the wheat situation, reported 
the results of his investigations to the 
Board earlier in the day and that the 
Board had been considering the matter 
virtually all day. 

Later, Messrs. Legge and McKelvie 
called at the White House to give a ver- 
bal report on the grain situation to the 
President. 

Asked if he and Mr. McKelvie had dis- 
cussed the “wheat debacle” with the 
President, Chairnian Legge replied: 

“Wheat debacle! Why, there is no 
wheat debacle. Wheat went up 2 cents a 
' bushel today. What more do you want?” 


stated 


closed from its attack upon the pending 
application. For such attack, in reality, 
is an attack upon the Commission’s com- 
plete plan, and the statute under which 
it is adopted itself states the procedure 
for its modification.” * * * ; 
Approval Is Urged 

“The Commission’s complete plan un- 
questionably is the ride to which the 
ommission may and must turn in con- 
nection with proceedings having relation 
to it. As the Commission hastin numer- 
ous instances recognized, it was difficult 
to permanently allocate important roads 
in advance of such a complete plan, for 
otherwise the accomplishment of the 
;plan when agreed upon in the publie in- 
jterest might become impossible. Con- 
jversely, when the complete plan is 
adopted the Commission is entitled to 
jtake it into account in its deliberations 
| upon an application for the acquisition of 
|a railroad in accordance with that plan, 
as is the case in this proceeding. 
|, “Neither the statute nor the broad ob- 
| jects to be attained contemplate that in 
| preparing and adopting its complete plan 
the Commission was asked to perform a 
vain and useless task. And to urge that 
the complete plan may not be considered 
in connection with such an application as 
is here pending is really to urge that 
the Commission should act not only in 
the dark but even without the exercise 
0 its own intelligence. 

As the courts in numberless decisions 
have said, the views and opinions of the 
Commission are entitled to.gfeat weight 
and for the very reason that it is an in- 
formed body which necessarily implies 
that such a body may properly give 
weight to its own conclusions.” 

he Commission was urged to approve 
the acquisition by the B. & O. of the 
picperties of the Buffalo, Rochester & 


ttsburgh. 
Nomination Confirmed 
Of Quartermaster General 





} 


The Senate on Feb. 1, confirmed the 


if 
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Proposal to Increase Tariff Rate 


Amendmeyt to Take Crude Product Off Free List Also Is 


Defeated; Che 


Application of American valuation to 
the coal-tar dye Receehe ot the chen- 
ical schedule is the last subject await- 
ing consideration of the: Senate when it 
meets Feb. 3 before the pending tariff 
bill (H. R. 2667) is thrown open to 
individual amendments from the floor. 

Refusing by decisive majorities to in- 
crease the rates on gypsum, Feb. 1; the 
Senate found time to lay ‘aside tariff re- 
vision for part of an afternoon and dis- 
cuss the proposed investigation of condi- 
tions in Haiti. 2 

Not only did the Senate reject, by a 
vote of 62 to 9, an amendment to take 
crude gypsum off the free list and make 
it dutiable at 75 cents a ton, but on a 
motion by Senator Walsh (Dem.) of 
Massachusetts the Committee amend- 
ment increasing the rate on ground and 
calcined gypsum from $1.40 a ton to $3 
4& ton, once approved, was reconsidered 
and defeated, 49 to 17. 

Upon the Senate taking up the para- 
graph placing a duty of $3 per ton 
on ground or calcined gypsum, Cope- 
land (Dem.), of New York, introduced 
an amendment to provide a tariff of $2 
per.ton on crude or crushed gypsum, 
now on the free list. 

Senator Copeland asserted that the 
present duty on calcined gypsum is of 
no benefit to the plaster industry because 
crude gypsum is brought in from both 
Canada and Mexico. Imports have in- 
creased from 519,000 short tons in 1924 
to 1,028,000 short tons, he said. This is 
a contest bétween the United States 
Gypsum Company, which represents over 
50 per cent of the market, and inde- 
pendent dealers, he said. He pointed 
out that while the gypsum company has 
mines in different parts of this country, 
its chief source of supply is Canada. 


Additions to National 
. Forests Advocated 


Federal Conservation Service 
Praised on Anniversary of | 
Establishment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and affiliated stations of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

Declaration that American forests were 
“never more in peril than at this mo- 
ment,” was made by Mr. Pinchot, first 
head of the Fores Service when it was 
organized under President Roosevelt, 
and former governor of Pennsylvania. 

Land Purchases og 

“There is not one State where new 
growth equals the drain on the forest,” 
Mr. Pinchto ‘asserted. “Not 1 per 
cent of the timber cut in America out- 
side of the national forests.is cut under 
the rules of practical forestry.” 

No other bureau in the Federal Gov- 
ernment ‘‘of anything like the size of 
the Forest Service, or of 10 times its 
size, has: ever exerted so large an. in- 
fluence on the welfare, and especially 
the future welfare, of the people of the 
United States,” he declared. He said 
the duty of the foresters is “to destroy 
forest destruction in the United States.” 

At the National Museum meeting Sen- 
ator McNary commended the Forest 
Service for efficiency in administration 
and for winning the confidence of the 
West. 

“I have thought it desirable,” he said, 
“that additional areas of the public 
lands, chiefly valuable for stream. flow 
protection or for timber production, be 
brought under the same form of ad- 
ministration. ; 

“The advancement of both public and 
private forestry imperatively requires a 
great increase in our knowledge of the 
right practices to use, of future require- 
ments, of actual forest conditions and 
present supplies, and of the productive 
capacity of different classes of land in 
the various forest regions.” 

Mr. Dunlap described the national for- 
ests as “the greatest single advance of 
the Nation in its attempt to solve the 
forest problem.” 

“The gravest part of our forest prob- 
lem lies in the eastern half of the coun- 
try,” he continued. “We have just three 
possible ways to use productively the 
great bulk of our land area—for plow- 
land, for livestock production, and for 
forests. The right adjustment of these 
three forms of usé¢ to each other and the 
development of each éonstitute our 
ons single economic problem to- 

ay. 

Representative Clarke, coauthor of 
the Clarke-McNaryeAct of 1924 for pro- 
tection of watersheds of navigable 
streams, said the necessary conservation 
program is only beginning. Reforesta- 
tion by immediate new growth after 
harvesting the present forest crop, he 
said, is a wiser method than reforesta- 
tion through tree planting, and is less 
expensive, 

Representative Woodruff told of re- 
forestation in Michigan and expressed 





mical' Schedule About Completed 
| 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
stated'that the situation confronting the 
State of New York, where imports come 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
s duplicated on the West coast, where 
imports are received from Mexico. He 
presented figures showing increases in 
the imports from Mexico from 13,000 to 


| 78,000 tons in recent years. 


Letters.and Telegrams 
Favoring Tariff Presented 


Letters and telegrams favoring 4| 
tariff on crude gypsum were presented 
by Senators Robsion (Rep.), gf Ken- 
tucky, and Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, contended that a tariff on gypsum 
“cannot and will not result in helping 
the lime interests.” ‘ 

Senator Robsion, pointed out that he 
understood the purpose of the Copeland 
amendment to be to keep the lime indus- 
try in this country from being destroyed 
by the gypsum industry. 

If a tariff on gypsum will make lime 
disappear as a fertilizer, the question is 
a serious one, Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, said. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
asserted that the Copeland amendment 
would defeat its own purpose. If there 
is a trust owning raw gypsum, the only 
way to compete against it is to permit 
other companies to go to the sources 
and secure the advantages that the 
trust secures, the Wisconsin Senator 
said. The amendment gives to the trust 
greater power and control, he said. 


Senator Shortridge 


Favors Protection 

Mr. Copeland’s amendment was en- 
dorsed by Senator Shortridge (Rep.), 
of California, but Senator Glass (Dem.), 
of Virginia said that in his State both 
the consumer and producer favored re- 
taining the crude product on the free 
list. 

“If Alexander Hamilton should come 
to life today he would not be on speak- 
ing terms with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia,” declared Mr. Glass, who asserted 
that Hamilton had never supported ‘pro- | 
tection of “uneconomic processes.” The 
Virginia Senator said he would never | 
east Lis vote “for as totally an economic 
impossibility as this.” 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
said that as he understands the tariff 
information, only one-seventh of the 
gypsum used in the United States is 
imvorted. 

“I vote right down the line for pro- 
tection, wherever it is needed,” said 
Senator Shortridge, when Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, suggested that the 
California Senator “always” voted for 
increases. 

Senator Deneen (Rep.), of Illinois, de- 
clared that production of raw gypsum in 
the United States increased from 1922 
to 1927 from 300,000 to 500,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, | 
said that in his opinion “this is not a 
situation which justifies the application 
of the principle of protection.” 


Senate Rejects 


‘Substitute Amendment 

“Prior to 1922,” Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentugky, said, “the United 
States Gypsum Company was active in 
securing @ tariff on crude gypsum. They 
were using domestic gypsum, and nate 
rally they did not want foreign compe- 
tition. “In 1922 the compahy bought the 
Nova Scotia deposits, and then secured 
an amendment putting this gypsum on 
the free ligt.” 

In view of. import figures, the Ken- 
tucky Senator said, the present $1.40 
per ton rate on calcined gypsum amounts 
to very little. Only a small amount of 
this processed gypsum is brought in, he 
said, crude gypsum being brought in and 
processed here. 

Senator Barkley offered an amendment 
providing for a rate of 75 cents on raw 
gypsum. and keeping the present rate 
of $1,40 on -caleined gypsum. 

The Barkley amendment, after Mr. 
Copeland had accepted it, was rejected, 
62 to 9. 

On a motion of Senator Walsh, the 
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Regional Study . ‘ 


On Gypsum Is Rejected by Senate To Foster Tradt* 


Stability Urged 


Methods Adopted by New 
England Council Coth- 
mended to Entire Country 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Continuous, vigorous regional effort by 
cooperative bodies, such as the New Eng- 


_|land counc'l that met with Government 


officials in Washington on Jan. 30, would 
be a good thing in other sections of the 
country, said Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, in a radio ad- 
dress Feb. 2 through WMAL and affiliated 
stations of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. vi 

Dr. Klein reviewed the work of the 
New England council for the Sevear- 
ment oat business stability of the six 
States of that region. He noted that, the 
United tSates, while a unit politicall® is 
so large and’so varied that economic con- 
ditions may differ in various areas at the 
same time, 


Many Interests in Common 


“These different regions” he said, “pos- 
sess within themselves many interests 
that are common to the region as a whole 
and that seem to call urgently for re- 
gional cooperative action.” 


Mr. Klein’s address follows in full text: 


This ‘past week marked the hundredth 
anniversary of a great event in Ameri- 
ca#n history—Daniel Webster’s famov 
reply to Hayne in the Senate of the 
United States. 


_In that impassioned and eloquent ad- 
dress, the Massachusetts statesman 
stressed the high esirability of economic 
cooperation between the different regions 
of our country. He emphasized the 
thought that the people in one portion 
of this Nation should be generous and 
broad-visioned in their view of all proj- 
ects for materia] betterments_ else- 
the advancement of the common good. 
where—furthering, through this attitude, 
Sectional economic antagonisms, as Web- 
ster so forcefully proclaimed, should oe 
under any circumstances be engendered. 
The purpose to promote reciprocal bene- 
fits should everywhere be dominant. 


Internal Cooperation Urged 
This splendid concept of Webster’s, 
which is ineradicatly embedded in our 
national thought, finds a complement or 
corollary, one feels, in the much more 
recent idea of concentrated cooperation 
in a given region for the building up 
of. the distinctive interests of that area. 
A region can contribute to the common 
good of the United States more efficaci- 
ously if it maintains a progressive spirit 
and economic soundness within itsél{* 
t was this latter ideal that animated 
a truly significant business event at 
Washington last Thursday—an_ event 
that had its origin in an invitation ex- 
tended by Secretary of Commerce La- 
mont to the officers of the New England 
council to confer with officials here. This 
event was notable, I believe, as pointing 
out a promising new pathway for future 
productive effort on the part of American 
business. 
It signalized the success of a regional 
effort—and, in considering that fact, “s 


/ 


are reminded of still another anniver 
Sary involving what I might call another 
regional .episode- of prodigious © propor- 
tions. Eighty-two years ago today, on 
Feb. 2, 1848, the United States and Mex- 
ico signed the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo ending the Mexican War. This 
transferred to our country a great regio, 
—California, Arizona, New Mexico, N& 
vada, and Texas—a_ region which has 
since been distinguished for its swift 
economic progress, achieved in no ‘small 
measure by the cooperative efforts of the 
local business organizations. 

To return specifically to the gathering 
at Washington last Thursday: 

It was a meeting of the officers of the 
New England council with representative 
Government officials, under the auspices 
of the Department of Commerce. Let 
me say, first of all, that the New England 
council is a body which, since its organ- 
ization by the governors of the six States 
in 1925, has accomplished a great amount 


of substantial work in furthering the 
economic interests of our nertheastern 


Senate reconsidered the Committee 
emendment, inereasing the duty on 
ground and calcined gypsum from $1.40 
to $3 a ton and rejected it, 49 to 17. 
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hope that “your doctrine of conservation 
may Spread throughout the land.” 
Representative Englebright advocated 
larger annual appropriations for forest 
fire prevention and control. 
“We are drawing on the Nation’s tim- 
ber supply, by use and by fire, at an. an- 





nual rate four times as great as that of 
our annual growth of timber,” he said, 
“Eliminating increase by natural growth, 
at the’ present rate of eameeaite the 
total timber supply in all of the United 
States is only sufficient to thst 36 years,” 
He said-the average fire loss in national 
forests is more than $28,000,000 annually. 

Establishment of the forest service 
“was epochal in the history of forestry 
in the United States and momentous in 
its consequences for public good,” said 
Col. Graves, who added that success of 
the work “has rested on several impor- 
tant principles which at the beginning 
were emphasized by Mr. Pinchot.” He 
named as the underlying objective “the 
coordinated use’of all the natural re- 
sources in the permanent interest of the 
public.” 

National forests haye grown in 25 
years from 60,000,000 acres in 14 States 


nomination of John L. De Witt to be| to 160,000,000 acres in 80 States, have 


Quartermaster General of the Army | become pr 


with the rank of Major General. 


\President Approves Free ° 


President Hoover on Jan, 31 approved 
the bill (S. 234), an act te-provide books 
and educational supplies free of charge 
to pupils of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


School Books for Capital ,, 


imary factors in sustaining the 
economic life of the West, and are tak- 
ing that position in the East, said Maj. 
Stuart, present head of the Forest 


| Service. 
from Col, William B. 


A message 
reeley, of Seattle, Wash., head of the 
| Forest Service until 18 months ago, was 
read at the meeting. Col. Greeley wrote 
that the Forest Service has given “a re- 
markable demonstration of the construc- 
tive development and use of natural re- 
sources without autocracy.” 
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. on this subject. 


visory commodity committee to be se- 


being and mohair | 
mlvisory commodity committee, and the 
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Action to Apply 
Prohibition Act to 
‘Consumer Urged! 


Representative Lehlbach 

.‘ Says Enforcement Against 
Drinkers Would Provide 
True Test of Law 


Prohibition and allied questions were 

discussed in the House for the first 
-two hours of the session Feb. 1: Re- 
»plying to support of: the Volstead Act 
voiced by Representative Fort (Rep.), 
of East Orange, N. J., at the Jan. 31 
session, Representative Lehlbach (Rep.), | 
of Newark, N. J., urged prohibitionists | 
to enforce law, so that a “showdown” 
might result. 

Shams and_ subterfuges should be 
dropped, he said, and enforcement forces 
turned loose upon the consumer. Only by 
“this method, he said, can prohibition en- 
fé@cement be subjected to a true test, 


Intent of Law Disputed 

“T differ with my colleague, Mr. Fort, 
who claims that the prohibition laws are 
not primarily directed against the con- 
sumer of alcoholic beverages,” he said. 
“Whisky makers and peddlers are merely 
“agents in the violation of the law.” 

The intent and purpose of prohibition 
is to stop the drinking of alcoholic bev- 
erages, Mr. Lehlbach continued, and 
those who drink liquor are essentially 
«the ones who disregard and defy legis- 


“Those who make, sell, and transport 
liquor are merely agents who enable the 
real violators of prohibition to ,do so,” 
_he added. “If there were not large| 
numbers of people disregarding the con- | 
stitutional amendment and the statutes 
in support thereof, there would be no 
subsidiary violators supplying them with 
the means.” 

,. Any discussion of prohibition, Mr. 
Lehlbach asserted, should deal with the 
person who consumes alcoholic bever- 
ages, not the distiller, seller, or trans- 
porter. Millions of men and women in 
this country, he said, are drinking 
Piyisky. He continued: 

‘YT “These violators are in every walk: of 
life. They include laborers, mechanics, 
merchants, manufacturers, professional 
men, bankers, lawyers, judges both State | 
and Federal, clergymen, both of the 
Catholic and. Protestant persuasion. 
These people, and the millions like them 
throughout the country, are decent, re- 
,spected and self-respecting  citizéns. | 
_What’s the answer?” 


Public Said to Make Laws 
Prohibitionists claim that prohibition | 
‘is law, and that anyone who violates 
the Eighteenth Amendment is a law- | 
‘b@pker, Mr. Lehlbach stated. Legisla- 
tie authority never has and never will 
‘make law, he said, as the law is made 
by the people themselves in their every- 
day pursuits, in their customs, moral 
beliefs, and in their moral lives at home 
and abroad. \ 
‘Legislative authority,” he added, “can 
‘simply ‘declare what the law is. Those 
who claim that violators of prohibition, 
in breaking the dry law, encourage 
others to break other laws and are po- 
tentially anarchists and criminals, are 
wrong’ in this premise. Is every statute 
prescribing a rule of conduct a law in| 
Siie essential meaning of the term? Is 
“the statute of a State prohibiting the | 
operation of common carriers on Sunday | 








a law; that is, a rule prescribing conduct |], 


the violation of which makes the opera-| 
tor and passenger criminals? The propo-| 
sition isn’t as simple as that.” 

* @ Cause of Disregard Stated 

“The prohibition law, which is simply 
a statute, does not square with the moral 
sense of an appreciable proportion of 
the population,” Mr. Lehlbach declared. 
“Hence the prohibition statutes are dis- 
regarded. 

“Prohibitionists themselves unconsci- 
ously endorse this course. When prohibi- 
tion is violated in their presence they 
may personally depreciate it, but they 
don’t inform the enforcement authorities. 
Yet they, like all good citizens, would in- 
voke justice, were a person killed, a 
burglary committed, a child seduced, a 
woman. attacked or a dwelling house 
burned. Thus even in the consciousness 
of a prohibitionist the disregard of pro- 
hibition is not a crime, the violation of an 
accepted rule of conduct. 

“In this state of affairs, what about en- 
f@éement? How are you going to co-| 

;erce millions of American citizens to con-| 
rm to a standard they repudiate? The 
-abolition of drinking, I repeat, is the aim 
of prohibition. Yet all effort is directed | 
‘not against the drinker—but against the 
sources of his supply. But while the! 
drinker remains such sources will always 

remain. 

“You may break up and scatter one 
source, but another will spring up over 
night. Demand always creates supply.” 


Grain Cooperatives 
Select Wheat Council) 


Advisory Committee to Meet 
With Farm Board, Feb. 5 


| 


Grain cooperatives have chosen a| 
wheat advisory commodity committee, it 
‘was announced, Feb. 1, by the Federal 
Farm Board. The Farm Board called 
a meeting of the committee for Feb. 
"5 ‘in Chicago, 

This is the third advisory commodity 
committee to be selected, the other two 
being for wool and mohair and for dairy | 


P pgucts. 
| e announcement follows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board announced 
that it has been advised that the grain 
cooperatives, on invitation of the Farm 
Board, have selected the following wheat 
advisory commodity committee: 
' W. G. Kellogg, general manager, 
Farmers National Grain Corporation, 
Gnicago, Ill.; Bert Lang, St. Louis, Mo.; 
F. J. Wilmer, president North Pacific 
‘John Manley, president Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers Association, Enid, Okla.; Wil- 
‘ham Settle, president Central States 
Soft Wheat Growers Association, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; J. A. Schnitzler, | 
farmer, Froid, Mont.,and E. H. Hodg- 
‘son, farmer, Little River, Kans. 

Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Lang were cer- 
tified to the board as “handlers or 
‘processors.” The Farm Board has called 
a meeting of the wheat advisory com- 
modity committee in Chicago. Feb. 5. 

The wheat committee is the third ad- 


cted, in accordiance with the terms of 


ie 


agricultural marketing 


the 


act, the 


hers wool 


PusBLIsHED WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Abolition of Submarine Is Sought 


———_ 


By America at London Conference 


Senator Robinson Favors Agreement Fair to All Nations; 
Delegates Said to Inspire Confidence 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


temporary separation from friends in the 
home land. 

Warned before leaving Washington by 
senatorial colieagues, and by others 
likewise endowed with wisdom, to be- 
ware of the wily European diplomat, 
let me express regret that by social ad- 
viser, Will Rogers, the self-constituted, 


unofficial observer for the simple minded, | 


abandoned his host and sailed for home 
whe nit became known that he cannot 
distinguish golf knickers from presenta- 
tion trousers. 

The patience and foresight of our 
chief delegate, Secretary Stimson, the 
inherited and cultivated capacity for 


;ers, destroyers, submarines, reduction, 
battleship replacement program. 

, The American delegation is committed 
to the limitation by treaty among the 
five powers. of the categories not em- 
braced in the Washington treaty of 1922, 
namely, cruisers, submarines and de- 
| Stroyers. 

We would abolish the submarine. Fail- 
ing in that, our desire is to restrict its 
number and its use against merchant 
vessels. Succeeding in arrangement 
|after cruisers, submarines and destroy- 
ers, we desire also to reduce the battle- 
ship replacement program contemplated 
by the Washington conference treaty. 


For Inquiry Into’ 
Haitian Altairs 


Senators Blaine and Caraway 


Proposal Debated | 


( YEARLY 


INDEX 


Preference Claimed in Senate for Cities 
In Sale of Power From Boulder Dam 
Ruling of Solicitor of Interior. Department Is Opposed as| 
Nullifying Part of Statute 


Further opposition to the ruling of E. Senator Barkiey (Dem.), of Kentucky, | 
C. Finney, solicitor of the Interior De-| interposed, “I might ask the Senator 


partment, concerning the allocation of 
power at Boulder Dam, was expressed 
in the Senate Feb. 1 by Senators John- 
son (Rep.), of California, and Norris 


Discuss Address of Mr. 
Grundy Prior to Appoint- 


from Tennessee if he thinks we are living 
now under a commission form of Govern- | 
ment?” ‘ : 

Senator Norris responded in regard 


diplomacy of Secretary Adams, the no-| All limitations and reductions supported 
tably clear-headed effectiveness. of Am-|by our delegation are conditioned that 
bassador Dawes, the diplomatic skill and' equality between Great Britain and the 


experience of Ambassadors Morrow and 
Gibson, the capacity 
labor of Senator Reed—these serve to 
safeguard against ill-considered agree- 
ments and inspire me with confidence 


| that our efforts will not likely contribute 
to irretrievable or even serious mistakes. | 


If you could be in the assembly room 
in St. Jame’s Palace, you would catch a 
glimpse of the delegates seated on three 
sides of a rectangle; the chairman, the 
British premier, and other members of 
the British delegation in the center, the 
French and American on the chairman’s 
right, the Italians and the Japanese on 
his left; interpreters and stenographers 
occupy a space within the rectangle; ad- 
visors, secretaries, press reporters and 
messengers fill the room to its capacity. 

Formal addresses of the chiefs of the 
five delegations, each speaker dealing 


| greatly with the purpose of the confer- 


ence from the standpoint of his coun- 
try, constituted the proceedings of the 


| first plenary session held Jan. 21. 


Numerous vrivate conferences, touch- 
ing subjects of particular interest, con- 
ferences designed to simplify the issues 
with respect to those matters of -peculiar 
concern to two or more nations fol- 
lowed in preparation for the second 
plenary .session which authorized a com- 
mittee to consider methods of limitation, 
whether the same shall proceed by cate- 
gories or by total tonnage or with option 
for limited transfers from categories. 

Interesting and impressive social en- 
tertainments have been given, entertain- 
ments of a formal character affording 
opportunities for the formation of ac- 
quaintanceships, helpful in the conduct 
of negotiations touching the vital differ- 
ences which are certain to arise and 


| which must be adjusted before an agree- 


ment can be made. 
Reduced Battleship 


Program Advocated 

Social functions, banquets and recep- 
tions held in historical places and par- 
ticipated in by renowned personages, and 
the enjoyment of which was marred 
by that the 


only our consciousness 


sooner the general felicitations incident | 
;to such an event were concluded, the 


earlier we might hope to reach the real 
task. ‘ 

The formalities are ended. The prob- 
lems to be considered are suggested by 
such words as parity, limitation, cruis- 


Congress 


Committee Meetings 
Week Ending February 8 


Senate 


Feb. 3 
Interstate Commerce; 
- Judiciary; executive. 
Territories and _ Insular 
Philippine independence. 
Feb. 4 
: Judiciary-subcommittee investigating lob- 
bying. 


communications. 


Possessions; 


eb. 5 

Foreign Relations; executive. 
Feb. 6 

Commerce; executive. 

Joint Committee on Library; memorial. 
Feb. 

Military Affairs; executive, 


House 
Feb. 3 

Rules, H. Res. 141. Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee investigation of group, 
chain, branch banking. Appropriations sub- 
committee investigation of Mediterranean 
fruit fly. 

Flood control, St. Francis River, Missouri 
and Arkansas; open hearing. . 

Naval Affairs, Britten hospital bill; open. 

Merchant Marine, miscellany; executive. 

Rivers and Harbors, Baltimore harbor; 
open, 

Appropriations, Naval, Deficiency, Dis- 
trict of Columbia bills; executive. 

Interstate Commerce, subcommittee, Mon- 
tana Bridge project; executive. 

Agriculture, protection of watersheds; 
open. 

Immigration, Western Hemisphere quotas, 
open. 


Feb. 4 
Post Offices, bills recommended by Post- 
master General in annual report; executive. 
Flood Control, St. Francis River, Mis- 
souri-Arkansas; open hearing. 
Public Lands, Shipstead-Nolan bill; open. 
Rivers and Harbors, hydraulie laboratory; 


| open. 


Appropriations, Naval, District of Colum- 


| bia, and Deficiency; executive. 


Interstate Commerce, motor bus bill, ete.; 
executive. 

Agriculture, tree planting in national for- 
ests; open. 

Immigration, western hemisphere quotas; 
open. 

Military Affairs. miscellany; 

Feb. 5 

Banking and _ currency, chain, group, 
braneh banking inquiry program (tentative 
plan to meet); executive. 

Appropriations, on reporting independenf 
offices bill; executive. 

Flood Control, Lake @keechobee project, 
Florida; open. 

Judiciary, miscellany; executive, 

Agriculture, cotton fumigation compensa- 
tion; open, 

Indian Affairs, miscellany; open, 

Feb. 6 


executive, 


‘Judiciary, subcommittee, re commission. 
ers; open. 

Appropriations, Naval, District of Colum- 
bia, deficiency bills; executive. 

Feb. 

Appropriations, Naval, District of Colum- 
bia, deficiency bill8; executive. 

Agriculture, perishable agricultural prod. 
ucts; open. 


/ ‘eb. 
Flood Control, amendments to flood con- 
trol act of 1928. 


Committee Plans Report 
On Activities of Importers 


for painstaking | 


, United States shall result. 

The controversy as to whether limita- 
| tion shall proceed by categories or by 
total tonnage has been much discussed 
{during the last four years and is set 
forth in the address of Ambassador Gib- 
son to the second plenary conference. 
The American delegates feel that limita- 
tion by total tonnage will not reduce 
but in some respects will stimulate com- 
; petition. \ 

It is conceivable that under such a 
process one’ nation might place so large 
2 proportion of its fleet in a particular 
kind of fighting ship as to disturb the 
peace of mind of its neighbors. To avoid 
this possibility, we refer the certainty 
implied in limitation by categories. 


Limitation of Cruisers 


|And Destroyers Considered 

It is recognized, of course, that those 
who prefer the total tonnage plan, be- 
lieve it allows more opportunity for 
naval construction in accordance with 
their special needs, and they do not ad- 
voécate it because they desire to create 
uncertainty or lack of security. 

Negotiations relating to limitation of 
cruisers, submarines and destroyers are 
in progress, but they have not proceeded 
far enough where the respective results 
i may be reliably defined. No impass has 
occurred. No insuperable obstacle has 
been found. It would be untruthful. 
however, to say that we are certain of 
an arrangement which will meet with the 
: President’s approval and receive the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

All the important business must be 
transacted in the conference by unan- 
imous consent. We hope in concert: with 
other delegations to find a basis of 
agreement fair to all. No other arrange- 
ment should be entered into or con- 
templated because it. cannot prove of 
lasting benefit. 

Limitation and reduction from the 
American standpoint are connected with 
paritv. 

This complicates the problem and 
makes satisfactory reductions difficult 
to secure. Limitations of navies and 
their reduction if properly and fairly 
arranged will not only save money, which 
is important, but what is more impor- 
tant it will also increase and strengthen 
the feeling of security in each nation, 
without which little progress along the 
highway of peace may be expected. It 
lis that increase in security that gives 
birth to international conference, out 
of which the prospect for a more peace- 
ful world must be born. 

The inherent complications in the: re- 
| lations of the five nations raises an in- 
| finitude of questions compared to which 
| the schedules of a tariff bill such as is 
now under consideration by the United 
States Senate are few in number. 

Previous conferences and diplomatic 
negotiations have unquestionably pre- 
pared.the way for probable success. I 
request my colleagues in the Senate not 
to grow impatient because of the delay 
here, and to think and think often, of the 
delays that have occured in the Senate 
since the tariff bill was brought forth. 
Surely we shall not fail here without full 
consciousness of the significance of our 
failure. It means a renewal and quick- 
ening of naval construction and conse- 
quent anxiety among the peoples of the 
naval powers certain to bring forth in- 
security and suspicion. 

The London conference is not a prize 
fight, a race or a sporting event. 











portant than speed. There exists no 
fixed amounts of naval security in this 
world out of which the various delega- 
tions should try to obtain the larger 
share. .If we succeed, our success will 
|itself provide an increasing amount of 
security for all. The abiding peace 
among the nations must rest on confi- 
| dence and good will, Future conferences 


can be relied on to carry forward the re- | 


| duction of armament if the London con- 
ference is guided by justice and wisdom. 


‘Domestic Wheat Supply 
Shows Increase on Jan. 1 


The United States visible wheat supply 
on Jan. 1 was about 40,000,000 bushels 
greater but the amount remaining on 
farms was about 50,000,000 bushels less 
than a year ago, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics announced on Feb. 1 in 
a review of world wheat crop and mar- 
ket prospects. 

The general summary of the Bureau’s 
rev ew follows in full text: 

The supply of wheat in foreign surplus 
producing countries as of Jan. 1 was 
about 275,000,000 less than on Jan. 1 a 
year ago. The visible supply in the 


United States was about 40,000,000 bush- | 


els greater but the amount of wheat re- 
maining on farms was about 50,000,000 
less than a year ago. The Canadian visi- 
ble supply is about equal to that of a 
year ago, but the amount remaining on 
farms for sale is probably about 55,000,- 
000 bushels less than a year ago. The 
available supply in the Southern Hem- 
isphere has been reduced over 200,000,000 
bushels by short crops. The Balkan 
countries which shipped heavily early in 
the season have but very little left for 
export. . 

Some European countries, particularly 
Italy and Germany, probably will import 
more wheat in the second half than they 
exported in the first half of the market- 
ing season. It seems likely that the in- 
ternational trade in wheat will be about 
200,000,000 bushels less. than in the past 
season, but the carryover of. wheat in 
surplus producing countriés is likely to 
be reduced below the large carryover at 
the beginning of the present season. 

The smaller world supplies tend to 





Pru- | 
'dence and deliberations are far more im- | 


lobb: 3 : strengthen the wheat price situation 
for low tariff in connection with \the| but a world-wide reduction in the gen- 
pending tariff bill (H. R. 2667) probably | eral price level and an almost world- 
will be made by the Senate Judiciary | wide tightening of credit and business 
subcommittee investigating lobbying! recession tend to hold down the price 


Report on lobby activities of wien wea | 





dairy advisory commodity committee, ! 


during the week of Feb. 3, it was stated | of wheat, It still seems likely, however, 
orally Feb. 1 by Chairman Caraway that prices will move to a’ higher level 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, before the end of the season, 


ment to Senate 


Remarks of Senator Grundy (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, previous to his appoint- 
ment as Senator, concerning President 
Hoover, which came before the Senate | 
udiciary subcommittee investigating 
lobbying Jan. 31, were the subject of 
debate on the floor of the Senate Feb. 1. | 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
brought up the matter in connection with 
a resolution for the appointment of a} 
commission to investigate conditions in 
Haiti. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, | 
chairman of the lobby subcommittee, said 
that he hoped Mr. Blaine would call the 
address to the attention of the President. 

Senator Grundy Replies 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
said he believed he could suggest a way 
to the Senator from Wisconsin “so that 
he could get through the dilemma with | 
credit to himself. I ask him if he has 
hot read the report that the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Watson), has decided 
to: call a conference of Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate in order to properly 
punish Mr. Grurdy for that speech, and 
to take him off his committee assign- 
ments and perhaps to expel him from 
the Republican party. 

“If that happens the news will perco- | 
late so that there will be no necessity 
| of the Senator running any risk through 
carrying the news to anybody else.” 

Senator Grundy, stating that he had | 
made the speech, said, “I think this_ex- 
hibition certainly ought to be a warning 
and a matter of concern to every right 
thinking person of the United States as | 
to the character of discussion which is 
occupying the time and attention of some 
members of the Senate to the exclusion 
of important problems which are now 
confronting the country.” 


In his remarks Mr. Grundy “came, 
very near the situation now before us,” 
Senator Blaine stated. 


Reading from Mr. Grundy’s address, 
which was made Dec: 18, 1929, before 
the National Association of Wook Man- 
ufacturers, to the effect that Mr. 
Hoover “has never had any legislative 
experience,” Senator Blaine said: “It 
is because he doesn’t know anything 
about legislation, doesn’t know anything 
about these things, that it is necessary 
for him to appoint somebody to investi- 
gate and to report so the report can be 
submitted to Congress.” 


Commission Proposed 


The Wisconsin Senator pointed out 
| that Mr. Grundy had said of Mr. Hoover, 
“his mind runs on many other subjects 
than economic subjects.” ‘ The Senator 
conffnued: “I wonder if Mr. Grundy at 
that. time told the electorate of Penn- 
sylvania these facts.” Concerning state- 
ments in the address about agricultural 
interests “commandeering” Sehatons 
from the “poeKet. boroughs,” Mr. Blaine 
said that the reference was to the “back- 
ward States” of the West which Mr. 
Grundy had named upon testifying be- 
fore the lobby subcommittee. . “Those 
are the pocket boroughs,” said the Wis- 
consin Senator. 

“However, he failed to observe any- 
thing about the rotten boroughs up there 
in the State of Pennsylvania, where dead 
men vote,” continued Mr. Blaine, “The 
stench from which went to the high 
heavens in the campaign of 1926.” 

Senator Blaine referring to Mr. 
Hoover’s trip to South America previous 
to his inauguration, said “the President 








thing—and now within less than a year 
he wants to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate.” 

In reference to the speech, Senator 
Grundy said: 

“I made that speech about a year ago. 
However, as it was an . impromptu 
speech. I could not recall the subject 
matter or the details of it and only. in 
part caught the substance of it from the 
reading by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The exhibition that has gone on here this 
afternoon for the last half hour in my 
opinion justifies about everything that I 
understood the Senator from Wisconsin 
to read from his memorandum of what 
I said, if in this discussion I may ex- 
clude any reference to the President of | 
the United States.” 


Mr. Hoover Sends Two 


| the Senate upon Senator Johnson reading| in ‘under a handicap.” Senator Walsh 


|me to have the assurance that there is| out that Congress had provided that 


|of El Centro, Calif., to the Secretary of and give preference to a private cor- 


(Rep.), of Nebraska. to the reference to the President that | 


The matter came to the attention of| one not experienced in legislation “starts 


an article from a Los Angeles news-| (Dem.), of Montana, said he assumed 
paper quoting the Secretary of the In-|the Senator from Nebraska was re- 
terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, as stating|ferring to the remarks of Senator 
that he did not consider the opinion cater, Poe the President as read be- 
iv Mr. Finn s mandatory. fore the lobby investigating committee. 
ry by os a. tik tehdield sense The Nebraska Senator asserted that 

eo i | the Secretary of the Interior had been 
Secretary of the Interior does not con-| advised by his counsel that “Congress 
sider the opinion mandatory,” said Sena-/ never meant a word of what it said” 
tor Johnson. “It is a great pleasure for | concerning Boulder Dam. He_ pointed 


States and municipalities have a prefer- 
ential right in the use of the natural 
resources of the country. “I thought 
that was firmly established,” he said. 


no cause for alarm.” 


Letter of Mr. Swing 

States Opposition ae 
The California Senator pointed out that Opinion Is Declared 

he and Senator Norris had spoken| J9 Nullify Part of Law 


against the ruling of Mr. Finney earlier | y 

this week. He submitted for printing in | “Now, we are confronted with the pro- 
the Congressional Record a communica- | position that that means nothing, that an 
tion from Representative Swing (Rep.), | administrative officer. can nullify the law, 
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3357) 3 
goes beyond Boulder Dam. If this is the 
theory on which the Government is going 
to carry out the acts of Congress, it 
makes no difference what law we enact. 
By construction they will take it away.” 

Senator MeKellar suggested that lan- 
guage be put into the Interior eee 
ment appropriation bill which will force 


the. Secretary. vf the Interior sto carry 
out the plain mandate of the law. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The Clutching Hands 
of Mermaids 
By P. R. R. 


The imagination of an early engra- 
ver.pictured a ship at sea being stayed 
in its course by the hands of mer- 
maids. A story frequently encoun- 
tered in folklore tells how trees in a 
certain place wind their branches 
about travelers and. prevent them 
from going on their way. Rivers and 
hills: have even been endowed with 
conscious powers to hinder the prog- 
ress of men. 


A new device, recently installed in 
one of the freight yards of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, performs a func- 
tion formerly credited only. to such 
supernatural agencies. 


On each track entering the yard 
there is a series of electro-pneumatic 
car retarders, long steel jaws, flush 
with the rail. They can be made to 
squeeze the wheels, slowing a car up, 
or bringing it to a full stop. 


didn’t stop at Haiti—that’s the strange |. 





Nominations to Senate | 


| 
| 
President Hoover has sent to the Sen- | 


ate for confirmation the following nomi- | 
nations: | 
Charles B. Rugg, of Worcester, Mass., | 
| to be Assistant Attorney General in the 
place now occupied by Herman J. Gal- 
loway. 
Fred C. Wetmore, to be United States | 


attorney in the Western District of | 
Michigan. | 


| The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
February 1 





10 a. m.—Representatives Dowell | 
(Rep.), of Des Moines, Iowa, Kopp | 
(Rep.), of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, and} 
Robinson (Rep.), of Hampton, Iowa, 
called. . Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

10:30 a. 


m.—Representative Beedy | 
(Rep.), of Portland, Me., called to dis- 
cuss proposed prohibition legislation with 
the President. 

10:45 or m.—Representative Reid 
(Rep.), of Aurora, Ill., called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

11 a. m.—-The Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, and the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, 
called to discuss with the President a 
small appropriation for the Department 
of Commerce that. was left out of the 
Budget Bureau’s estimates to Congress, 

12 m.—The Chilean Ambassador, Car- 
los G. Davila, called to present to the 
President Rios Gallardo, former foreign 
Minister of Chile, who signed the Tacua- 
Arica settlement on behalf of Chile. 

12:30 p. mg—Louis J. Taber, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, president of the National 
Grange, called to discuss with the Presi- 
dent plans for making the farm loan 

system more effective. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail | 
correspondence, 





the Interior, which, he said, stated the 
case against the opinion. (The letter of 
Mr. Swing was published in full text in 
The United States Daily beginning Jan. 
380 and continuing Feb. 1.) 

Senator Norris described the state- 
ment attributed to the Secretary of the 
Interior, that -he would not necessarily 
follow the opinion given, as “an astound- 
ing proposition.” He said he believed 
comments made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate “had some influence on that action.” 

“The country did take. the action of 
the-Secretary of the Interior seriously,” 
said Mr. Norris in discussing Mr. Fin- 
ney’s opinion. “All those concerned in 
Boulder Dam thought it the first step to- 
ward the nulli.ication of what. we termed 
to be the necessary part of the Boulder 
Dam act.” 

“Couldn’t we furnish Mr. Hoover with 
a commission to investigate and report 
the facts?” questioned Senator McKel- 
lar (Dem.), of Tennessee. 


| poration,” Mr. Norris continued. The 
opinion, he said, set aside the right of 
the States to the benefits to which Con- 
gress said they were entitled. 

“Did we mean nothing when we said 
that the municipalities have a preferen- 
tial right, when we said that the States 
have a preferential right to utilize the 
natural resources and that they might 
not be given to private corporations for 
private gain?” questioned the Nebraska 
Senator. 

He stated further that Mr. Wilbur had 
“mapped out a policy and his trained 
lawyer construed the law” to comply with 
that policy. 

“Under the law he had not the right 
to give away a kilowatt of power if the 
State or subdivision of a State wanted 
that power,” the Senator said. 


cedure goes on that he will say that it 
can be leased if he thinks it to the best 
interests of the country to do so. This 





“We need not be surprised if this pro- | 


Every’ car that enters the newly 
equipped yard is kept by this means 
under a centralized control. Through 
loud speakers men in the towers sur- 
| veying the yard keep in touch with the 
men cutting cars loose from the train 
at the head of the yard. They desig- 
nate the number of cars to be cut and 
the speed at which they shall be sent. 

As the loose car passes through the 
retarders, it is under the constant 
supervision of the towermen. It can 
be slowed down or stopped at the touch 
‘of a lever. Thus, through electrical 
operation of switches and retarders, 
cars are classified quickly but gently. 
| Through such improvements the 
| Pennsylvania Railroad provides that 
the goods of its shippers may be han- 
dled with continually increasing care 
| and. dispatch. 
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Agent Corporation Is Not Classified 
As Life Insurance Company Under Law 


New Basis Denied Tos were not ordinary life policies. It «| No Reserve Funds 
For Computing Tax 


true that they generally provided that if ‘ 
death resulted within a'peniod of 20 te7s/ Required of Concern 
c |a death benefit, and where death was i ee es 
Applicability of Provision of Operations Found to Have 
Revenue Act Held Not to Been Restricted to Those 
Be Proved 
A West Virginia corporation which 


not the result of an accident the com- 
pany would pay a small funeral benefit. 
Of Agency 
operated as agent in that State of an 
Indiana life insurance company was not | 


In Jones v. Prudential Insurance Co. 
efititled to be classified as a life insur- 


. 


by it, and hence to that extent and not | 


Expenses 


lbtlek and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI 


> 


are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-index and File Cards, and filed for reference. - 


oe ar Teenie: Bread Wrappers Rendered Partly Useless—Accounting 
—Tax Pe - 

Where a baking ns | enlarged the sizeof its bread loaf after the food 
regulations were cancelled in 1918, and for the halance of the year 1918 
and extending into 1919 used two of the old wanes on each loaf, it was 
entitled to charge off 50 per cent of the cost of the wrappers on hand Dec. 
$1, 1918, as a loss sustained in that year.—Liberty Baking Co. v. Heiner. 
(C. C. A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily, 3358, Feb. 3, 1980. 


Accounting—Tax Period—Cost of Experimenting With Patent Process— 
Where a baking company, after fuperienarns with a patent process it 
had purchased for treating flour, charged off the entire cost as a loss in 
1918, but in 1919 reentered this charge and conducted further unsatisfactory 
experiments, the loss was properly deductible for the’ year 1919 when the 
matter was finally determined and the loss definitely established.—Liberty 
Baking Co. v. Heiner. (C. C, A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily, 3358, Feb. 3, 1930. 


Deductions—Losses—Expenses—Removal of Buildings— e . 
When a taxpayer buys real estate upon which is located a building which 
he proceeds to raze in view of erecting another, it will be considered that the 


| charged off the cost of such process as 


of America, 236 S. W. 429, it is stated: 
* * * In an ordinary life policy the in- 
surer contracts to pay a certain sum of 
money when satisfactory proof is made that | chartered corporation. : 
the ee —_ — is pd — 2. It was chartered as an insurance 
gency which must happen that will create n insurance com 
Acta” unde” th esubacts Lich ac | artery amdunet au am inuranct OmPARY 
ance company trder the circumstances Sek te, ‘the oe is i ig ee ee St. | ,, 3+ Under its contract with the. Inter- 
in this case, the Board of Tax Appeals | respective of the cause of the death, whether | Ocean Casualty Company it had au- 
held. it be brought about by natural -causes, by | thority to bind the Inter-Ocean Casualty 
The West Virginia company was not| intention or by accident; and, in the broad | Company to the terms and_ conditions 
uired to maintain any reserve funds | sense, any life insurance policy is accident | set out in the insurance policies issued 
for the fulfillment of the contracts of its | insurance, if perchance the death is occa- 
principal, and was not an insurance com- sioned by reason of an accident. On the 
any within. the contemplation of the 
West Virginia law, the Board said, point- 
ing out that the policies were issued in 
the name of the Indiana company. | 
Congress meant to classify as life in- 
surance companies those companies 
which are well recognized as such in 
popular speech and by the laws of the 
several States, the Board declared. 


West Vircinia & KENTUCKY INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
Nos. 24170, 25494, 36638, 40455. 
BENJAMIN H. Saunpers for the tax- 
payer; B. M. Coon and C. R. MarR- 
SHALL for the Commissioner. 
Opinion of the Board 
Jan. 9, 1930 
Sm1TH.—Although in the petitions filed 
in these proceedings numerous errors 
are alleged on the part of the respondent 
in the determination of deficiencies, most 
of these were abandoned at the hearing 
or else no evidence was offered in support 


| other hand, the primary continge:.cy insured 
jagainst in an accident insurance policy is 
that no accident will befalh the insured under 
| the terms of the policy and in such time as 
| the policy is kept alive. To be sure, a policy 
|of accident insurance is life insurance in the 
| broad Sense, in that the insurer contracts to 
pay a certain sum of money when satisfac- 
|tory proof is made that the insured has 
| died as’a result of an accident. See Logan 
| ¥. Insurance Co., 146 Mo..114, 47 S. W. 948; 
| Woodlock v. Aetna Life Insurance Co. (Sup.) 
|225 S. W. 994. 

| In the instant proceedings it is ad- 
| mitted that the State of West Virginia 
|did not recognize the petitioner as an 
| insurance company, but it is nevertheless | 
|contended that the State through its 
| insurance department did recognize it as | 
carrying on an insurance business, and | 
| that the department had checked up the | 
| petitioner’s books of account. Elaborate | 
jargument is made to the effect that al- 
| though the petitioner is incorporated and 
jacts as agent of the Inter-Ocean Cas- | 
jualty Co. in West Virginia and other 
| States, it is, nevertheless, an insurance | 
;}company in fact; that its authorization | 
}as agent is so broad as’ to constitute | 
‘it an independent company; that it has 


otherwise, it was the agent of that com- 
| Panys cto ae 

| 4. By bringing into the concept of 
the whole situation its contract with the 
Inter-Ocean Casualty Company, peti- 
tioner made itself liable and was pri- 
marily liable undér those insurance con- | 
tracts. It was not an indemnitor be-| 
cause it was primarily liable and was 


bound to pay in the first instance. 


5. It issued policies contracting to pay | 
indemnity in the event of death, acci- | 
dent or sickness of the insured. 

6. It issued such policies on its own 
responsibility, after making its own in- 
vestigation, passing on the risk for itself, | 
determining for itself the character of | 
policy to be issued without any super- 
vision or control whatever by the Inter- 
Ocean Casualty Company. 


Petitioner Said to Have 


Qualified Under Definition 


7. In the event a liability arose or| 
was claimed by an insured, petitioner 
made its own investigation, determined | 
the liability, val non, and adjusted and 
settled the claim without consulting the | 
Inter-Ocean Casualty Company; in the 





taxpayer has sustained no deductible loss by reason of the demolition of the 
old building, and no deductible expenses on account of the cost of removal; 
that the value of the real estate, exclusive of old improvements, is: presum- 
ably equal to the purchase price of the land and building, plus the cost of 
removal of the old.—Liberty Baking Co. v. Heiner. (C. C. A. 3)—IV U. 8S. 
Daily, 3358, Feb. 3, 1930, $ 


Gain or Loss—Realization of Gain—Time of Realization—Cash and Accrual 
Basis—Stock Borrowed and Sold at Loss— _ , i 

Where a taxpayer who kept his books on the basis of cash received and 
disbursed, borrowed certain shares of stock which were deposited with a 
bank as collateral for a loan, and the stock declined in value and was sold 
by the bank in 1923 because the loan was not paid, the taxpayer was not en- 
titled to a loss for 1923, when it appeared that he did not reimburse the 
lender during that year.—Osterloh v. Lucas. (C. C. A. 9)—IV U. S. Daily, 
3359, Feb. 3, 1930. ‘ 


Insurance Companies—Life Insurance Companies—Definitions— ‘ 
A corporation incorporated under the laws of West Virginia, and which 
operated in that State under very broad powers as the agent of an Indiana 
insurance company, without being required, however, to maintain any re- 
serve fund for the fulfillment of the contracts of its principal in whose name 
the policies were issued, was not entitled to be classified as a life insurance 
company under the revenue acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926, when it appeared 
that the company was not a life insurance company, or even an insurance 
company, within the contemplation of the statutes of West Virginia, Con- 
gress having intended to classify as life insurance companies those com- 
panies which ‘are well recognized as life insurance companies in popular 
speech and by the laws of the several States as distinguished from all other 
companies.—West Virginia & Kentucky Insurance Agency v. Commissioner. 


of them. Inits brief, the petitioner states | liabilities to its policyholders and main- 
that one issue is raised by these pro-|tains reserves to meet such~ liabilities; 
ceedings, namely,’*whether the petitioner | and that the total of these reserves is 


| event a suit in’ court were instituted, re- 
| gardless of who was made defendant in 
| such suit, it responded to such suit, paid 


all costs and expenses thereof and re- 

| sponded to the judgment-of the court. 
In other words, to use a homely ex- 

pression, it was its own boss, ‘and took | 


corporation is entitled to a {held for the fulfillment of its contracts. 
«és a life insurance company, as defin ° : 

by section 242 of the revenue acts of | Evidence Fails se: 

1921, 1924, and 1926, for the calendar | Support Contention ee 


years 1921 to 1926, inclusive. If this We do nek think that © te dimers , ined for it 

: : ; iti | y to! 8. It received and retained for its own 

oe Ee ere | answer all of the petitioner’s arguments | use and benefit practically the whole of 

bent its Hoaks of aecount wad made its with respect to its claims that it is an in- every peyment = premium on the pol- 
— .. | surance company. It is not recognized) icies issue v it. ; ; 

returns upon the accrual basis, it is en-| 0. och py the insurance department of; 9. It kept reserves in very substantial 





(B. T. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3358, Feb. 3, 1930. 


‘Refunds—Interest on Refunds—1921, 1924 Acts— ’ 

The provisions of the revenue act of 1924 in regard to interest on refunds 
and credits cannot be construed retroactively as to refunds which had been 
allowed under the revenue act of 1921, but not computed or paid when the 
1924 act was passed; accordingly, where claim for refund was filed Feb. 10, 
1922, and allowance was mad® Apr. 30, 1924, the provisions of the 1921 act 
were controlling. —Williams & Co. v. U. S. (Ct. Cl. U. S.)—IV U. S. Daily, 
3359, Feb. 3, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 





— Mata wera oT ber the State of West Virginia. It is recog-| amounts to meet its liabilities under its| 
" h “ jac we id in subse..|2ized only as agent of the Inter-Ocean | insurance contracts, and not only 50 per | 
wot teomge J se ey likewis a ae r that {Casualty Co. The policies which it is-| cent, but the whole of that reserve was | 
— eo is th : neue Gn & : luded | Sues are policies of that company. The dedicated to that purpose. E et 
Upon sucn Dasis eres ae ; ‘he @ ©¢'\ fact that under its agreement with the | he statute involved in the issue in; 
from the deductions allowed by t “4 fei. | Inter-Ocean Casualty Co. it had very | this case is section 242 of the revenue 
seroma cidedan Meds to ently vote on |broad powers does not change the fact) acts of 1921, 1924, and 1926, which pro-| 

‘ a ees nae that it was, nevertheless, an agent of | vides: mail 
respect of claims arising from injuries that company. The evidence oes not! That when used in this title the term “life | 
or sickness properly belonging to a prior ishow that the petitioner is required to | insurance company” means an insurance 
year. |maintain any reserve funds for the ful-|°O™P2"Y engaged in the business of issuing 
Cc I t d d t } ‘ al \life insurance and annuity contracts (in- | 

ongress intende o | fillment of the contracts of its principal. 


- E+ | cludi tracts of combined life, health 
Make Clear Distinction |The Inter-Ocean Casualty Co. is liabie | Gnd accident insurance), the reserve funds 
The petitioner waived its allegations | 


| upon all of thetpolicies and the State of | of which held for the fulfilment of such con- 
b he defici | West Virginia is satisfied to let it trans-| tracts comprise more'than 50 per centum of 
oe, by ik sagetinss oe 2 | act business in that State through the) its total reserve funds. dee 
ituar the vighi to h oh ti petitioner as its agent. The statute has thus defined “life in- 
Claimed the right to have the net mcome |" In United States v. Fidelity Trust Co.,| surance company.” The board is called 
ne by vp Hn op gee decreased | 999 Yj. S. 158, the court stated with re-| upon to decide whether or not the peti- 
in the eee $25,013.08, representing | spect to the proper construction of sec-|tioner, in view of the facts disclosed by 
ae yee Wile Gc anced whoead 2n | tion 3 of the act of June 27, 1902: |the record before ae — _oee itself 
. | * * * The statute does not invite specu- | Within the ambit of that definition. 
the respondent as deductions from gross |lation in a new nomenclature, or eteniiot to! It will be observed that in the statu- 
income. ie van reach profounder conceptions than those fa-|tory definition an insurance company is 
As above indicated, the principal con-|miliar to the law. When it speaks of inter- | presupposed. “Insurance company” is 
tention of the petitioner is that it is en-|ests absolutely vested in possession we pre- | not Aafined: only “life insurance com- 
titled to classification as a life insurance | sume that it uses familiar legal expressions any” is defined. It follows therefore 
company for the years 1921 to 1926, in-|in their familiar legal sense. * * * | that. any insurance company, a corpora- 
clusive, under section 242 of the revenue, Applying this principle to the interpre-| tion joint stock company, or a partner- 
acts of 1921, 1924, and 1926. This sec- | tation of section 242 of the revenue acts | chi ° ‘that is “engaged A the business 
tion provides: | of 1921, 1924, and 1926, and to the evi- | of Nsuing life insurance and annuity 
That when used in this title the term “life dence of record in this case, it is im-| contracts (including contracts of com- 
insurance company” means an insurance | possible to conceive how the petitioner | bined life health, and accident insur- 
company engaged in the business of issuing | has any valid claim to be classed as a life} ’ the reserve funds of which held 
life insurance and annuity contracts (in- | insurance company. | ance), >, Teme 
cluding contracts of combined life, health . . ; for the fulfillment of such contracts 
and accident insurance), the reserve funds| Reviewed by the Board. {comprise more than 50 per centum* of 
of which held for the fulfillment of such con-| Decision will be entered under Rule 50.| its total reserve funds,” is within the 
tracts comprise more than 50 per centum of Love, dissenting: I do not believe that| ambit of that definition. Petitioner 
its total reserve funds. |the decision reached in this case is au-| seems to have qualified in every par- 
The genesis of this legislation is ex-| thorized by law. For the purposes of| ticular svecified in the definition as a 
plained in part by the reports of the|this dissent I accept the findings of the|“ife insurance company,” provided it 
Ways and Means Committee and of the | evidentiary facts as stated in the pre-|has first qualified as an insurance} 
Finance Committee in offering the bill,|vailing opinion. From those findings of | e9mpany. 
which later became the revenue act of |fact the following conclusions of fact; As heretofore pointed ont, the statute | 
1921, to the respective Houses of Con-| are inevitable, and as briefly as possible | does not define “insweance company.” 
gress. The Finance Committee report | may be thus stated: The petitioner is a: corporation, and | 
on page 20 states: | 1. Petitioner is, and was during the} peing a corporation, and not chartered | 
Sections 242-246 provide a new plan for | Y¢ars in question, a duly organized and|as an insurance company, the query | 
the taxation of life insurance companies, arises, is it, or can it be an insurance 
spbasantially mane to Se plan wnmedien ;company? It certainly was in fact an} 
in revenue act of 19 as first adoptec 1% i a cor i | 
by the Senate. The provisions ‘of ‘the on Pet? aod being . pt Rag engaged 
ent law applicable to life insurance com- fae ene sSUrSnce Pplcies, it muss. Be 
panies are imperfect and productive of con- in fact an Insurance company. It may be 
stant litigation. -The proposed plan would that it was guilty of ultra vires acts, yet 
tax life insurance companies on the basis | nevertheless, under the facts in this case, | 
of their investment income from interest, | it was liable on those contracts, and 
dividends, and rents, with suitable deduc- was in fact an insurance company No | 
tions for expenses fairly chargeable against h th th amas . the t # 
such investment income. * * * one ot er. 0 a tad a Oe oe 
ithorized its existence and endowed it 
individual incomes for the calendar year| with all its right and powers will be| 
1929. The reduced rates are one-half of | heard to complain of its ultra vires acts, 
|1 per cent on the first $4,000 of net in-| if any. 
|come above the personal exemption.and| [t has been urged that it did not con- 
|other credits, 2 per cent on the next) form to the laws of West Virginia in the 
| $4,000, and 4 per cent on the remainder, | way of. making reports to the insurance 
| instead of 1% per cent, 3 per cent, and| department. It may be that failure to 
|5 per cent. The surtax rates on income 
in excess of $10,000 are unchanged. The 
tax rate on the income of corporations 
and life insurance companies is reduced 
|from 12 per cent to.11 per cent. 
No change is made in the provision re- 
|lating to the filing of returns. Returns 
| are required of every single person whose 


Your Income Tax 


By Robert H. Lucas 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
By joint resolution, adopted upon. rec- 
|'ommendation of the President and Sec- 
|retary of the Treasury, Congress has re- 
duced by 1 per cent the normal tax on 


See also National Life Insurance Co. 
v. United States, 48 Sup. Ct. Rep. 591, 
especially the dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice. Brandeis. Unquestionably the 
litigation that was referred to in the 
finance report is Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co. v. Herold, 198 Fed. 199, 201 
Fed. 918; Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co, v. Lederer, 252 U. S. 523; New York 
Life Insurance Co. vy. Edwards, 271 U. S. 
109; the last two of such eases being 
cited by Mr. Justice Brandeis in his dis- 
Senting opinion in National Life Insur- 
ance Co. v. United States, supra. 

It is apparent to us that Congress 
meant to classify as life insurance com- 


penalties prescribed (in the way of 
fines) but compliance with those regula- 
tions was not a prerequisite, a:sine qui 
non to its existence as an insurance com- 
pany. 

Congress could have prescribed that 
|no company other than a corporation 


| Appeals for Feb. 3, 
|ealendar for the week of Feb. 10: 


do those things rendered it liable to the | 


disposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


37663, Mrs. Charles Godchaux, 
37662, Charles Godchaux. 
36142, Estate of Geo. F. Griffin, 
32658, Robert J. Harding. 
30175, James S. Kirk '& Co. 
46372, La Perfection Pearl Necklace, Inc. 
28979, Estate of Mf&rgaretta A. Libby 
(motion). 
37999, Joseph Lima. 
32768, Charles S. Lips. 
33318, C. B. Lynch. 
39305, H. E. Millard. 
46067, Henry W. Miller (order to show 
cause). 
31783, Nastbaum Bros, & Fleisher, Inc. 
(motion). 
11796, C. E. Neisler (motion), 
37903, Panther Rubber Mfg. Co. 
46345, Perkins Oil Co. of Delaware. 
37237, Alfred F. Pillsbury. 
18493, Lucinda Pitman (motion). 
29664, Estate of Geo. S. Pomeroy. 
17154-17153, Mrs. O. L. Pugh (motion); 
<L, Pugh Sr. (motion). 
17157-8, Mr. and Mrs. L. G, Pugh (mo- 
tion), 
17155, Estate of J. C. Pugh Sr. (motion). 
17166, Mrs. John Pugh (motion). 
17173, Mrs. J. C. Pugh Jr. (motion). 
17174, Estate J. C. Pugh Jr. (motion). 
46462, Dr. G. C. Rankin (motion). 
45016, Rhetam & Co. (motion). 
39088, Riggs National Bank of _Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
46435, Estate of E. A. Rogers (motion). 
34828-45759, S. Schulein, Co. 
34829, Estate of Sigmund Schulein. 
45257, D. B. Scully Syrup Co. (motion). 
45015, Sredies, Inc. (motion). 
46521, Stein Wholesale Dry Goods Co. 
(motion). 
36244, Steinway-Broadway, Corp, 
32754, Stewart &. Bennett, Inc, 
88116, Jack Sutton. 
12977-26163, Walden Knife Co. (motion). 
46574, Estate of Wm. P, Ternes (motion). 
37770, W. -F. Wilson. 
. 52300, Franz Wollaeger. 
Feb. 13 
American Paperite Co. 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
J. W. Bailey (motion). 
Chauncey F. Bell. 
Cevedra D. Blake. 
George E. Brightson. 
C. B- Buchanan (motion). 
A, Cellers (motion). 
Devon Realty Co., Inc. 
Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 
Willard J. Dinan. 
Eastern Tablet Co. 
Elmhurst Investment Co. 
Abél Fanchi. 
Frederick Fox & Co., Inc, 
Benjamin W. Fredericks. 
Thos. D. Goodwin. 
C, W. Horn. 
Scdgwick Kistler. 
36853, Liggett’s International Ltd., Inc. 
35858, Louis K, Liggett, Co. 
18266-35541, E. B. Mann Undertaking Co. 
38661, Patrick J. MeGurn. 
35857, National Cigar Stands Co, ° 
9822, C. A. O'Meara. 
21944, H. F. Reése (motion). 


The calendar of the Board of Tax 
4, 5 and 6 was printed 


in the issue of Jan. 27. Following fs the 


Feb. 10 


23126, Samuel S. Bloch (A. S. E,). 
2173, Blumenfeld Locher Co, 
38223, J. Herbert Brand. 

46188, Buckeye Svgs. & Loan Co. 

tion). 

38421, 
22050, 
22070, 
38311, 
24351, 
38273, 
18207, 
38316, 
38346, 


Buckhannon River Coal Co. 
Alexis C. Ford. 
May Ward Ford, 
F. W. Frend Sr. 
Gideon Anderson Co. 
Gooding Water Works Co. 
Gould Mesereau (Mot. & Merits). 
Jacob Lipman. 
John R. Munn. ; 
44928, Oil Operators Trust (motion). 
21234, Sheppard & Myers, Inc. 
9085, Sherman & Bryan. , 
18917-32677, Thomas D. Taylor (motion). 
38290, 379 Madison Avenue. 

Feb. 11 
Bayless Pulp & Paper Co. 
L. M. Blumstein Realty Corp. 
Albert A. Cobb Trust. 
Leopold Cohen. 
Wm. A. Colston. 
East Ninth Euclid Co. 
August Eimer. 
Farmer’s Cooperative Creamery. 
George B. Friend. 
Georgia Granite Corp. 
Mrs. Lulu L. Germany, 
Julius A. Germany. 
Houston Bros. Co. 
Interior Lumber Co, 
R. W. Jamison, 
Kinney Worsted Yarn Co. 


31389, Peter A. Miller. 

31595, Mutual Bottling Co., Inc. 

9764, Mutual Life Insurance. Company of 
New York. 

23535, Guy W. Renyx. 

31492, Louis H. Resnik. 

31539, Estate of Thomas O. Rogers. 

18825, S. N. & C, Russell Mfg. Co. (A. 
8. E.). 

26700, 29679, Save Electric Corp. 

31574, Morris Schiff. 

31540, Minnie E. Sprague. 

31379, Robert K. Vehner. 

36086, Gertrude D. Walker. 

10295, Walville Lumber Co, 

32473, Artemus Ward, Inc. 

30910, Welfare Loan Society of Lancaster. 

Feb. 12 

| 46483, Israel Altman (motion). 
| 17777, American Creosoting Co. (motion). 
| 46402, E, H. Andrae (motion). 

46341, E. H. Ashcraft (motion), 

37911, Theo. W. Bunte. 

46805, Chicago Wholesale Lumber Co, 

38027, Citizens Trust Co, 

37853, Citron Byer Co. 

29208, Jacob M. Dickinson (motion). 

45014, Drawoh, Ine. (motion), 

37149, David J. Dunigan. 

36930, Etingon Schild Co., Inc., and sub- 
sidiaries, 


0 


29863, 
30353, 
31395, 
31429, 
31532, 
32227, 
32834, 
31444, 
31487, 
28106, 
31570, 
31569, 
33597, 
34111, 
33703, 
18826, 
S. E.). 


(A. 


~ 


35856, 
38649, 
21913, 
38686, 
38425, 
38488, 
21918, 
21911, 
38752, 
38431, 
38552, 
35855, 
22557, 
38592, 
38677, 
33608, 
38653, 
18820, 
38609, 
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State Taxation 


Tax Deduction Is Permitted for Loss 


INLY ARE 


Here, Bein 
: Tue Unitep States DaILy 


iv 


Caused by Cancelling War Regulations 


Deficits on Experiments Conceded for Year of Abandon- 
ment; No Allowance for Demolishing Building 


Philadelphia, Pa—Where a: baking 
company increased the size of its bread 
loaf after the war regulations were can- 
celled in 1918, and thereafter used two 


wrappers for each loaf, it was entitled to 
take a loss of 50 per cent of the cost of 
the wrappers on hand Dec: 31, 1918, the 
Cireuit Gourt of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit has held. 

The company, after experimenting 
with a patent process for treating flour 


a loss in 1918, but in 1919 reentered the 
charge and conducted further experi- 
ments which also proved unsatisfactory. 
‘The loss, the. court ruled, was properly 
deducted in-1919 when the matter was 
finally determined. 

The company had purchased real estate 
and razed a building thereon with a view 
to erecting another. That transaction 
did not result in a deductible loss, the 
opinion held, as the real estate, exclusive 
of the old building is presumed to be 





equal to the purchase price of the land 
and building plus the cost of removal, 


LiperTy BAKING COMPANY 


v. 
D. B. HEINER, CoLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit. 
No. 4217. 
Appeal from the District Court for the,| 
Western District of Pennsylvania. 
Before BUFFINGTON, Circuit Judge, and 
THOMSON and Avis, District Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 23, 1930 , 


THOMSON, D. J.—The Liberty Baking 
Company brings this suit against D. B 
Heiner, Collector, to recover back $16,- 
418.24 income and profits taxes for the| 
year 1918. The collector having held 
the company liable, an appeal was taken 
to the Board of Tax Appeals, which was 
heard in. 1926, the Board suStaining the 
ruling of the collector. The appeal to 
the Board being filed before the act of 
1926, the plaintiff, instead of appealing 
directly to this court, elected to pay the 
taxes and sue in the United States 
district court, under section 283 (b) of 
the revenue act of 1926. The case was 
tried without a jury andthe court, after 
making special findings, entered judg- 
ment thereon for the defendant. The 
case is before us on appeal from that 
decision. 

The first question involves the statute 
of limitations. If that statute does not! 
apply, the next question is: 
_ Was the plaintiff entitled in computing | 
its taxable income for the year 1918, | 
to deduct— | 

(a) Loss of $11,000 alleged to have 
resulted from the demolition of certain | 
buildings which were razed in order to 
make way for plant extensions? 

(b) Loss of $10,000 alleged to have 
resulted from the worthlessness of a flour 








panies under section 242 those companies 
which are well recognized as life insur- 
ance companies in popular speech and 


by the laws of several States as distin- | 


guished from all other companies. In 
Ritter v. Mutual Insurance Co.-of New 
York, 169 U. S, 138, it was stated: 

Life insurance imports a mutual agree- 
ment, whereby the insurer, in consideration 
of the payment by the assured of a named 
sum annually or at certain times, stipulates 


to pay a larger sum at the death of the as- 
sured. * * * 


Broad Powers as 
Agent Relied on 


Under the laws of practically all of 
the States, including those of West Vir- 
ginia, life insurance.companies are dealt 
with differently from all other compa- 
nies, Laws specifically previde the man- 
ner in 
ance company shall be computed. -It is 
well recognized that this reserve must 
be built up over a pened of years to 
meet the payment called for by the pol- 
iey at the expected date of death of the 
insured. The petitioner admits that it 
was not a life insurance company or even 
an insurance company within the con- 
Sapation of the statutes of the State 
of West Virginia. 

The policies issued by the petitioner 
as agent of the Inter-Ocean Casualty 


~ 


ich the reserve of @ life ingur- | 


net income for the taxable year was 
$1,500 or more, every married person liv- 
| ing with husband or wife whose net in- 
come was $3,500 or more, and every per- 
son single or married whose gross in- 
come was $5,000 or more regardless o 
net income. Husband and wife living 
| together may each make a separate re- 
|} turn, of the income of each, or their in- 
come may be included in a single joint 
return, in which case the tax is com- 
| puted on the aggregate net income. 

Under the heading of single individ- 
}uals are included divorces and persons 
| separated by mutual consent. A single 
| person who is the head of a family and 
| whose net income for 1929 was $1,500 or 
|more must file a return, even though, by 
reason of ~ personal exemption and 
credit for dependents, his income is not 
taxable. 

More than 4,000,000 individual income 
tax returns were filed last year. Many 
| contained errors which knowledge of the 
|fundamental provisions of the revenue 
|act would have avoided. As an aid in 
the preparation of correct returns for the 
year 1929, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has prepared a series of newspaper 
| statements, of which this’jis the first. 
Taxpayers also are advised to read care- 
| fully the instructions on the forms, cop- 
}ies of which have been sent to persons 
'who filed returns for 1928, 


chartered as an insurance corporation, or | 
that no company other than a corpora- | 
tion chartered as a life insurance com-| 
|pany could qualify under section 242) 
hereinbefore quoted, but Congress has | 
| not done so, and seems deliberately to| 
have refrained from doing so. 

Petitioner being an insurance company 
in fact, and having met every require- 
ment contained in said section 242 de- 
fining life insurance company, I am not 
willing to undertake to write into that 
statute an additional requirement which 
Congress seems deliberately to have 
omitted. 

It is urged that Congress did not have 
in mind such an organization as we are 
here dealing with, and legislative his- 
tory is invoked to show that no such or- 
ganization was contemplated. I see 
nothing in that legislative history that 
tends to exclude such an. organization. 
It may be true and likely is true, that no 
Congressman, or for that matter anyone 
else, other than those who conceived the 
idea and organized the petitioner. cor- 


Bills Introduced 


Commonwealth of Virginia 
§.. 165. Messrs. Holladay, Buchanan and 





34128, Etingon Schild Co. 
14553, Farma Co, (motion), 
46317, Edward A. Finch. 

33885, Alexander Friend Estate. 
46343, Jean Conrad (motion), 


oration, ever had such an idea in mind, 


38462, George E. Rigby. 
38720, Samuel Rottenberg. 
87374-39101-40685, The Royal Syndicate. 
29435, Estate W. M. Sanders. 
85854, Sherman Envelope Co. 
38565, Stanford Paper Co.’ 

United Drug Bldg. -Co. 


Edw. G. Veith. 
, Geo. Barnes Walbridge. 
Percy A. Yelden. 


ut that situation does not preclude pe- 
titioner from the benefits granted in sec- 
tions 243 and 244, if in fact it can qual- 
|ify under section 242. 

It is true that petitioner did not write 
big policies, did not engage in big busi- 
ness. It was designed to gerve wage 
earners who were unable to pay large 
premiums and get large indemnity pol- 
icies. It sought and. obtained business 
so very modest in amount that one feels 
safe in saying that standard life insur- 
ance companies would have spurned 
such business as not worth while. Yet 
petitioner served a clientele that sadly 
needed such protection, and while not 
claiming any altruistic motives, it did 
perform a welfare mission that should 
not be tabooed. 

One who thinks out this problem finds 
| himself asking the question, if the atten- 
| tion of Congress had been called to such | 
}an organization, would Congress have | 
| deliberately barred such an organization 
from the benefits granted to the big 
| life insurance corporations? I do not 


Commission Appointed 
To Study Indiana Taxes 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Feb. 1. 
The special commission authorized by 
the 1929 legislature to study Indiana’s 
tax problem was appointed by Governor 
Harry G. Leslie Jan. 29. The recom- 
mendations of the commission will be 
submitted to the 1931 legislature. J. 
Clyde Hoffman, State senator from Mar- 
ion County, is chairman of the committee, 
which consists of 14 members. The first 

meeting will be held Feb. 20. / 


| 
| 


Additional news of Taxa- 
tion will be found on 





Wickham. Regulating and licensing out- 
\ door advertising; General Laws, 


page 5. 


believe it would have done so, 
SEAWELL agrees with this dissent. 


milling process. 

_ (ce) An alleged loss of $5,895.45, be- 
ing @ part of the cost of certain bread 
wrappers which were too small for the 
bread loaves manufactured by the plain- 
tiff after the war. 


Validity of Waivers 
Sustained by Court 


The statute of limitations would have | 
been a bar in this case, except for two! 
waivers, executed by the plaintiff, one! 
dated Feb. 4, 1924, extending the time | 





for the assessment and collection of the) 
1918 taxes for one year after the ex- 
piration of the statutory period of lim- 
itations, and a second waiver dated Nov. | 
29, 1924, which covered net only the 
year 1918, but also the year 1919. 

While these waivers have been at-| 
tacked by the defendant as invalid, we 
agree with the court that there does | 
not appear any substantial objection to | 
their validity. The extension of time| 
seems to have been of marked advantage | 
to the plaintiff, and was followed by 
very substantial reductions in the| 
amounts claimed against it, | 

The first waiver was signed by the} 
president and secretary of the plaintiff | 
company with the corporate seal an-| 
nexed. In it, the plaintiff consented to 
the “determination, assessment and col- 
lection” of any taxes for the year 1918, 
for “one year after the expiration of | 
the statutory period of limitations.” 

By the second waiver, the plaintiff 
consented to the extension of the period 
for “determination, assessment and col- 
lection” of taxes for the years 1918 and 
1919, for one year “after the expiration 
of the statutory period of limitations 
within which assessments of taxes may 
be made for the year or years men- 
tioned.” 

The court below held as untenable, the 
objection that the waivers were not 
properly executed by the plaintiff or by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
that the signing of such a waiver, by one 
or more executive officers, with the cor- 
porate seal affixed, given as it was. to 
secure further consideration of cor- 
porate tax liability, comes within the 
ordinary powers of corporate officers; 
that as to the acceptance by the Com- 
missioner, waivers being filed. in his 
office bearing what purports to be his 
signature and acted upon by that officer, 
giving repeated consideration to the 
plaintiff’s claims for further reductions, 
which resulted in withholding collections 
while the plaintiff’s books were being| 
examined, these facts preclude the plain- 


Mississippi Cities Pay Tax 
On Fuel Bought in Louisiana 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Feb, 1. 

Mississippi cities which purchase gaso- 
line outside the State for use in city- 
owned vehicles “used by the city on its | 
streets,” must pay a gasoline tax to 
the State on such fuel, the Mississippi 
Supreme Court has just held, affirming 
a decision of the Hinds Circuit Court. 
The court held that the City of Jackson 
was liable for a tax of $632' on gasoline | 
p@rchased by the city in Louisiana, 
stored in city owned tanks and used 
by the city. 

The city contended that it was not the 
| intention of the legislature to tax mu- 
nicipalities, because “the State does not 
tax its political subdivisions.” The court 
pothted out that the law expressly re- 
ieves the Federal Government and its 
agencies from paying a tax, and that 
if the pisiatare meant to exempt cities, 
it would have made a similar provision 
in their case, 





| which $2.500 was paid 


tiff from now controverting the validity. 
of the waivers. The objection that the 
waivers were without consideration can- 
not be sustained. The statute requires 
nothing but “consent,” and it would be 


unconscionable to allow the taxpayer to 


afterwards repudiate a consent upon ~ 


which the Commissioner has acted and 
relied. It appears that in the circum- 
stances, the execution of the waivers 
was a necessary incident to the securing 
of further consideration of the plain-, 
tiff’s tax liability. ’ 

We conclude that there was no’ error. 
in sustaining the validity of the waivers. 


No Deductible Loss in 
Demolishing Building 


As to the threes items upon which 
plaintiff claims a loss: 


_ In November, 1916, plaintiff bought. 
‘additional ground adjoining its place 
of business for the future extension of, 
its plant. There were three buildings on 
this land valued at $11,000, which plain-, 
tiff tore down in 1918 and 1919, in or- 
der to make room for the contemplated 
extensions to its plant. Plaintiff claimed. 
‘this item as a deductible loss in 1918. . 
The court in its findings and conclu- 
sions held that this item was not a de-| 
ductible loss, The court found that the 
property, as it stood, was bought for the’ 
purpose of enlarging the plant.- Tha 
there was no loss sustained because the. 
demolition which was in contemplation 
at the time the property was bought.’ 


| The court concluded that this situation 


was directly covered by article 142 of 
Regulation 45 to the effect that when a: 
taxpayer buys real estate upon which, 
is located a building which he proceeds: 
to raze in view of erecting another, it 


*| will be considered that fhe taxpayer has: 


sustained no deductible loss by reason 
of the demolition of the old building, and~ 
no deductible expenses on account of: 
the cost of removal; that the value of» 
the real estate, exclusive of old improv® 
ments, is presumably; equal to the put- 
chase price of the land and building,, 
plus the cost of removal of the old. 
While the razing of the buildings in this, 
case was somewhat deferred, we think 
the-conclusion of the court was correct, . 

On Oct. 24. 1917, plaintiff made an 
agreement with a milling company for: 
an exclusive license to use the Herendeen. 
process for treating flour. The consid-- 
eration agreed upon was $10.000. of 
in 1917. The, 
agreement contained a provision that the- 
plaintiff might process flour at its own, 
plant or send it to the mills of the t-: 
endeen Company at Danville, Ill. Yin, 
1918 the plaintiff had its flour processed. 
at Danville, but found the process un- 
satisfactory, and in December, 1918, 
Charged as a loss the entire $10,000.- 
Later, in 1919, this charge was reen- 
tered, on the books of the company, and 
equipment was installed a’ its plant at’ 
Pittsburgh for the process which was 
used there during the year 1919. This 
process was not satisfactory. the ma- 
chinery being dismantled in 1920. The 
Commissioner allowed this item as a loss 
in 1919, but not in 1918. ‘i 


Credit Allowable After 
Abandoning. Process 


The court, in finding with the Com-. 
miss‘oner, said: - 

“There ,had been no trial of the process ~ 
by the plaintiff until. 1919, when for th 
first time it installed the necessary nah 


;chinery to make a test of the proces 


The accountants of the plaintiff charged ~ 
this item back on the books of the plain- 
tiff after it had been claimed as a 1918 
loss. There was no error in so doing.” 
The court was, perhaps, in error in 
saying that there had been no trial of 
the process until 1919. It seems that 
the process was tried and found unsatis- 
factory in Danville in 1918, and in De-, 
cember of that year plaintiff charged 
the entire amount of $10,000 as a loss. 
Had the matter ended there the plaintiff - 
would have been entitled to the loss as 
claimed. But it did not end there. Evi- 


|dently~ not satisfied with the result of*' 


their 1918 experiments, the charge was’ 
reentered on the books and new equip-'' 
ment installed at its plant in Pittsburgh, 
which was used there during the year 
1919. They were experimenting to @e- ~ 
termine whether, in fact, the process Was 
good or bad, and in 1919, after oe 6 : 
perimentation, they concluded the p ¥ 
ess was worthless and abandoned it. It 
would seem that this was the time when» 
the matter was definitely determined as* 
the loss definitely established. We see« 
no error in gllowing credit for the loss” 
in 1919. : 

In the year 1918 the plaintiff pur-~ 
chased a quantity of paper bread loaf 
wrappers for use on loaves of the size 
prescribed by the United States Food 
Administrator during the war. After 
the armistice in November, 1918, the 
food regulations were cancelled. The'* 
plaintiff then enlarged the size of ‘ts 
loaf, with the result that the wrappers” 
bought in 1918 were too small. 


Deficit for Year 1918 
On Wrapvers Granted 


As a result, the plaintiff used two 
wrappers on each loaf for the balance * 
of the year 1918 and extending into the: 
year 1919, when it procured other wrap-" 
pers and abandoned those bought in 1918., 
The plaintiff charged off 50 per cent’ of** 
the cost of the wrappers on hand Dec,.s 
81, 1918, as a loss, which the Gommis-~“ 
sioner disallowed for the tax year 1918, .. 
Such loss from the abandonment of — 
wrappers was allowed as a deduction”; 


'1919, The court was of the opinion that‘: 


there was no deductible loss under the. 
statute allowable for either the year 1918-' 
or 1919, and held there was no shrinkage 
of inventory. The court held, however, 
that if there was a deductible loss it waa’. 
in the year 1919, as the Commissioner ~ 
had allowed., With this conclusion we), 
cannot agree. The wrappers were pur-; 
chased of the size prescribed by the Gov... 
ernment. Later, the food regulations 
were cancelled, which was a matter far’ 
beyond the control of the plaintiff. It 
was natural that the normal size of the™” 
lost thereafter should govern, and a: 
ear loss resulted to the plaintiff by rea- 
son of the change of conditions, It would: 
seem to us correct for the plaintiff to 
charge off 50 per cent of the cost of the 
wrappers on hand Dec. 31, 1918, as 2 loss’ 
which it had sustained in that year. ’ 
To the additional loss involved in this 
item, the plaintiff should be entitled 
credit and to that extent the conclusio 
of the court should be modified. If 
Government will file a remitteur a 
the amount of this item of loss, t 
judgment will in all respects be affirm 


’ 
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Insurance Commissioner 
Holds Language Used .in 
Certain Instances Is Sub- 
ject to Misinterpretation 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Feb. 1. 

Declaring that certain health and acci- 
dent insurance policies being sold in 
Georgia are worded in some respects so 
as to be misleading, William B. Harrison, 
state insurance commissioner, ordered 
Jan. 28, that their sale be stopped until 
modified by reprinting or rubber stamp 
impressions to make them clear and un- 
mistakable-in their terms. 

Ny the same time Mr. Harrison ruled 
that’ specimens of all accident and health 
policies to be sold in the State hereafter 
must be submitted to the State insurance 
department for approval. The ruling, 
which was addressed to all insurance com- 
panies writing such policies, follows in 
full text: 

Recently. this department has received 
several complaints as to misrepresenta- 
tions made by agents of an insurance 
company in connection with certain poli- 
cies’ of health and accident insurance. 
These misrepresentations are stated to 

ve been: (1) that the policy is a “ten- 

yment life” policy; (2) that it provides 
for $1,000 death benefit; and (3) that it 
can not be cancelled. 


Possibility of Fraud 


Investigation of the policy shows that 
it lends itself very readily to such mis- 
representation on the part of unscrupu- 
lous agents when presented to ignorant 
or careless persons who either cannot or 
will not read their policy contract; and 
inasmuch as it is being sold very largely 
among those classes this department feels 
impelled to take some action for their 
protection. . 

averal policies of the foregoing char- 
acter are being sold, and allegedly by 
several companies. Some contain one or 
two—others all—of the objectionable fea- 
tures, which are as set forth below: 

“At the top of the policy, in large type, 
there is set out that the policy provides 
indemnity for loss of life, limb, sight or 
time by accidental means, and for loss of 
time, and death from sickness. Below, 
also in bold type, there appears “death 
benefits at beginning, $500” (or other 
amount), “maximum. death benefit, 
$1,000” (or other amount); and agents 
are stated to have pointed to this as the 
de benefit provision of the policy, 
wit@out calling the attention of the appli- 
cant to the fact that on the second page, 
in usual type, the benefits paid in event 
of death from illness are limited to $25, 
$50 or $100, as therein set out. 

Again: The policy provides that “if 
maintained in continuous force and effect 
without delinquency for a full period of 
10 years from date of issue the company 
will, without further payment by the in- 
sured and subject to all the provisions 
herein contained, declaré it to’ become 
and thereafter be fully paid ‘up for both 
pen and accidental disability as well 

fs death as herein provided.” 


Provision for Cancellation 


It is under the immediately preceding 
clause that the policy is being repre- 
sented as a “ten-payment life” policy by 
some overzealous or unscrupulous agents. 

The “noncancellable provision” sets out 
tpt the policy shall not be cancelled “for 
tie period for which originally issued, 
nor for any like term for which it may 
be renewed,” but the final clause in this 
provision would, in the hands of an un- 
fair management, entirely negative any 
“paid-up” feature, in that it states that 
“any renewal hereof, at the expiration 
of the original term or any renewal 
term, shall be at the option of the com- 
pany.” 

This department does not question the 
good faith of the managements of the 
companies now issuing policies contain- 
iny any or all of these objectionable 
features, although taking exception to 
the misrepresentations of some of their 
representatives, but in the interests of 
the citizens of Georgia this department 
feels that it must take into account ‘the 
Posgibilities, rather than the probabili- 
tiesy of unfair managements, and it there- 

rules in connection with the issue 
ofealth and accident policies as follows: 
1) Where coverage is given against 
death from illness as well as death from 
accident, the smaller benefits must ap- 
pear in the policy as prominently as the 
reater benefits, and all must be grouped 
instead of having the larger benefits ap- 
pear in large type on the front page 
and the others in usual type on the sec- 
ond or subsequent pages of the policy. 


Modification Directed 


(2) Where cancellation of the insur- 
ance can be effected by refusal on the 
part of the company to renew for any 
subsequent term, and the company re- 
serves the right to exercise this option 
of renewal without regard to what the 
insured may do or fail to do in connec- 
tion with his policy, the Georgia insur- 
ance department looks upon such a con- 
tract as unilateral in its terms, and there- 
fore not allowable, and certainly contrary 
to the heading of the paragraph which 
purports to set up a “noncancellable pro- 
_ vision.” A decided modification must 

therefore be made in the language of this 
and related provisions, so that it may 
be readily understood even by the un- 
wary and ignorant. There is no true 
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No Accidental Means in Death Caused 
Solely by Susceptibility to Anaesthetic 


Policy of Insurance Is Held 


Not to Contemplate Risk In- 


volved Under Admitted Facts 


State of Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh. 


Death resulting from the hypersus- 
ceptibility of the insured to a particular 
anaesthetic used in the course of a major 
operation, performed with his consent 
has been held by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania not to be a death “result- 
ing from bodily injuries, effected directly 
and independently of all other causes, 
through external, violent and accidental 
means,” within such provisions of a in- 
surance policy. 

The death, the court explained, did not 
result from thé operation itself, but 
solely from the anaesthetic, neither the 
administration nor the effeet of which 
could possibly be bodily injury. Hence, 
there existed no accidental means. On 
the contrary, admittedly the effective 
cause was the decedent’s hypersuscepti- 
bility to the anaethetic, the opinion states. 
The defendant did not insure against a 
death resulting from such a cause, yet, 
admitting that it was at least a contribut- 
ing cause, which did not result “inde- 
pendently”. in death, this alone, it was 
held, was sufficient to exclude liability 
under the policy. 

LILLIAN BETHER HESSE 

v. 
TRAVELER'S INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Pennsylvania, Supreme Court. 
No. 150. 
Appeal from the Court of Common Pleas 

of Allegheny County. 

Opinion of the Court 

SmmpPson, J.—Plaintiff, the beneficiary 
named in a policy of insurance issued by 
cefendant, brought suit thereon; the trial 
judge entered a nonsuit, which the court 
in banc refused to set aside, and from 
that judgment the present appeal is 
taken. The policy insures “against loss 
resulting from bodily injuries, effected 
directly and independently of all other 
causes, through external, violent and ac- 
cidental means,” and upon this clause 
plaintiff necessarily relies for recovery. 
In our opinion the judgment appealed 
from must be affirmed. 

The facts regarding the insured’s 
death are. not disputed. He was suffer- 
ing from a disease of one of the kidneys, 
which had been progressively growing 
worse. As a result of a careful examina- 
tion, his, physicians concluded it was 
necessary to perform an operation, and 
that he was in a proper condition to have 
it done, They advised him of the neces- 
sity, that the operation would be a 
major one, consisting of the removal of 


Inheritance Tax Decision 
Affects Levy by Maine 














ae spueetene provision” where such a 
r ation is made by the company and 
the option rests entirely with the com- 

ny and such wording’ cannot be al- 
owed, 


It is therefore ordered, that the issue 
of such policies as are open to the fore- 
going objections cease immediately, until 
they can be so modified by reprinting or 
by rubber stamp impressions as to make 
them clear and unmistakable in their 
terms, plain even to the unwary and ig- 
norant. 

It is further ordered, that specimens 
of all accident and health policien offered 
for sale hereafter in this State shall 
first be submitted to this department and 
by it approved before authority to. issue 
can be given. 

The department has set forth the mat- 
ter at length, above, in order that the 
situation may be fully understood by all 
companies interested and the effort of 
e department, to have policy contracts 
tepared in such language as does not 

itself to misrepresentation or mis- 

rstanding, duly recognized. Com- 
es are expected to govern themselves 
rdingly, 


; i 
Se \ ‘ 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Feb. 1. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case involving 
Minnesota inheritance taxes (IV U. S. 
Daily 3041) makes the reciprocal clause 
of the Maine, law unnecessary, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by Attorney 
General Clement. F. Robinson. 

The Supreme Court will undoubtedly 
extend the holding in the Minnesota case 
to stocks in Maine corporations, Mr. 
Robinson said, pointing out that Maine 
already has abandoned its right to tax 
the transfer of such stock where the 
decedent lived in a reciprocal State, and 
will, therefore, lose very little on ac- 
count of the decision. 


Method of Franchise 
Taxation Is Explained 


Powers. of Commissioner De- 
fined by California Counsel 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Feb. 1. 

No definite method is provided in the 
law for allocating the net income. of cor- 
porations doing business both within and 
without the State for the purpose of the 
corporation franchise tax, Attorney Gen- 
eral U. S. Webb advised Reynold E. 
Blight, franchise tax commissioner, 
Jan. 31, - 

Determination of the proper method 
is left to the discretion of the commis- 
sioner, and he may apportion the total 
income “upon the basis of sales, pur- 
chases, expense of manufacture, pay roll. 
value and situs of tangible property,” 
as set forth in the law, the attorney 
general held. The taxpayer should be 
advised in writing of the method adopted 
in case a reallocation is made by the 
commissioner, the opinion pointed out, 

The matter arose, it was explained, 

when a taxpayer insisted that purchases 
be considered as a factor in making the 
apportionment. 
_ Corporations organized or operating 
in whole or in part upon a cooperative 
or mutual basis should be classed as 
business corporations, and are required 
to pay at least the minimum tax of $25, 
the opinion held. The corporation is re- 
quired to pay the tax, the attorney gen- 
eral said, “for the privilege of exercis- 
ing its corporate franchise within this 
State.” 


Bills Introduced 


State of South Carolina 

S. 967. Messrs. Jefferies and Ward. To 
provide for the writing of contract surety 
bonds required by the State highway de- 
partment, road districts or counties, by 
agents resident in the counties in which 
the work is to be done, and to provide the 
minimum amount for contract surety 
bonds for highway construction; Roads, 
Bridges and Ferries. 

H. 1076. Committee on banking and in- 
surance. To abolish the office of insur- 
ance commissioner and the office of bank 
examiner and to provide for the creation 
of the) office of commissioner of banking 
and insurance; No reference. 


Municipal License Tax 
In Idaho Held to Be Void 


State of Idaho: 

ah Boise, Feb. 1. 
A municipality has no right to impose 
a license tax for revenue purposes, At- 
torney General W. D. Gillis ruled Jan. 
27. The matter arose, it was explained, 
when the town board of St. Maries, pro- 
posed to levy a license tax on motion 
icture theatres at the following rates: 
hose with a capacity of less than 300 


persons, $5 per day; over 300 and less 


the diseased kidney, and that he would 


have to be anaesthetized by a specified |’ 


anaesthetic, which was considered to be 
the safest one known, The insured con- 
sented and selected the operating sur- 
geon. The anaesthetic was properly ad- 
ministered and, t operation | skilfully 
performed, withou€ any slip, mischance 
or mistake, and without resulting in a 
heniorrhage or shock. After it was com- 
pleted and while the doctors were clos- 
ing the wound, the patient suddenly 
stopped breathing, and all efforts to re- 
vive him failed. 

All the physicians testified that such 
a result was exceedingly rare, occurring 
perhaps once in 100,000 administrations; 
that the reason why it ever occurred was 
unknown; and that the death was known 
as an anaesthetic death, due to the hyper- 
susceptibility of the particular individual 
to the particular anaesthetic. No com- 
plaint is now made of anything that was 
done or left undone before, during or 
after the operation, but only that a death 
occurring under such circumstances was 
within the clause of the policy above 
quoted. To this we cannot agree. Be- 
fore we apply the settled rule that a 
policy of insurance is to be so construed 
as to make certain that the beneficiary 
is not deprived of the indemnity pro- 
vided for, we must first determine, under 
the plain language of the Policy, if its 
language is untechnical and unambiguous, 
as here it is, what was the loss insured 
against: 14 R. C. L. 925; Northern As- 
surance Co, v. Grand View Building As- 
sociation, 183 U. S. 308; Smith v. Na- 
tional Life Ins. Co., 103 Pa. 177, 182; 
Levinton v. Ohio Farmers Ins. Co. 267 
Pa, 448, 451-2. This essential rule in the 
construction of insurance, as well as all 
other contracts, compels us to decide the 
present case against appellant. 


No Element of 


Accident Shown 


Even if we assume that the operation 
was a bodily injury within the meaning 
of the policy, we have it admitted that 
the insured’s death did not result from 
the operation, but solely from the anaes- 
thetic, neither the administration nor the 
effect of which could ‘possibly be a 
bodily injury, certainly not, under the 
facts above recited, a bodily injury 
“through * * * accidental means.” 
There were no accidental means, all those 
employed were intentional. Nor, if ap- 
pellant could escape this fact, would 
she be greatly helped, for decedent’s 
“bodily injuries [were not] effected di- 
rectly and independently of all other 
jcauses” through such means. On the 
contrary, admittedly the effective cause 
was his hypersusceptibility to the parti- 
cular anaesthetic. Defendent did not in- 
sure against a loss resulting from such 
a cause, yet admittedly it was at least 
a contributing cause of the death, which 
did not result “independently” of it; and 
this alone is sufficient to exclude liability 
under the policy. 

Kelley v. Pittsburgh Casualty Co., 256 
Pa. 1, relied on as compelling an opposite 
conclusion, does not do so. In that case 
plaintiff slipped on icy ground, and there- 
by sustained an injury to his abdomen, to 
recover for which that suit was brought. 
The casualty company defended on the 





bowels, following a previous operation 
for appendicitis,| and that if those ad- 
kesions had not existed the .accident to 
the plaintiff would not have had any seri- 
ous results. The jury were told “that 
the plaintiff could not resover unless the 
testimony showed to their Satisfaction 
that the slipping of the plaintiff as de- 
scribed by him was the sole, efficient 
cause [of the injury] * * * and that 
no other cause contributed” thereto. 
The legal principle applicable to that 
situation was stated to be that “The 
phrase ‘resulting, directly, independently 
and exclusively in death’ refers to the 
efficient, or, as some courts speak of it, 
the predominant cause of death at the 
time it occurs. In other words, it means 
the proximate cause.” © It will be noticed, 
however, that there the insurance com- 
pany could have ascertained the exist- 
ence of the adhesions, if a proper ex- 
amination had been made, while here 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., Topeka, Kans. An overassessment 
of income and profits taxes in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1918, $51,205.69. 

Of the above overassessment the 
amount of $6,656.74 is caused by the al- 
lowance of a deduction for the amortiza- 
tion of the Mar. 1, 1913, valuation of a 





leasehold, based on the valuation estab- 
lished and at the rates used in the deter- 
mination of the tax liability for prior and 
subsequent years; and the amount of 
$18,343.05 is due to the allowance of a 
reasonable deduction for depreciation of 
equipment and structures, which a care- 
ful field investigation discloses, was not 
deducted in the return filed. Section 
234(a) (1) and (7), revenue act of 1918; 
articles 109, 161 and 561, Regulations 45; 
T. D. 8760 (C. B. IV-2, 154). Meade 
Cycle Company v. Commissioner, 10 B. 
T. A. 887; Philip Henrici Company v. 
Reinecke (3 Fed. (2d) 34). 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ment amounting to $26,114.90 is caused 
by the exclusion from the reported gross 
income of the payments made by various 
industries to the taxpayer for the con- 
struction of sidetracks, since after a 
field examination of the taxpayer’s ac- 
counting records and conferences held in 
the Bureau, it is determined that such 
amounts were erroneously included in the 
returned income. Great Northern Rail- 
wey Company v, Commissioner, 8 B. T. A. 

J. Leonard Replogle 

J. Leonard Replogle, New York, N. Y. 
An overassessment of income tax and in- 
terest in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1925, $25,164.81. 

Of the overassessment $21,375 is 
caused by the allowance of an additional 
deduction for debts ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off within the tax- 
able year since ‘upon further considera- 
a 


than 500, $10 per day; over 500, '$15 per 
day. This would be a revenue measure, 
the attorney general ruled, 


ground that plaintiff had adhesions of the 








Employers’ Misuse 
Of Self-insurance 


Plan Is Condemned 


Discharge of Employes Fac- 
ing Possible Compensable 
Disability May Cause 
Change in California Law 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Feb. 1._ 

‘If self-insurance under the California 
workmen’s compensation act is to, be 
used to lay off employes because of 
physical defects which may possibly re- 
sult in compensable disability, the prob- 
lem may be considered in future legis- 
lation. This was announced by Will J. 
French, State director of industrial re- 
lations before the governor’s council, 
Jan. 28. The problem has been brought 
to his attention, Mr. French said, by an 
employer, who was a partial self-insurer, 
discharging 42 men because each had an 
incipient hernia. Mr. French’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The California workmen’s~ compensa- 
tion, insurance and safety act. requires 
all employers either to insure with a 
company authorized to provide coverage, 
or to secure from the industrial accident 
commission a certificate of consent to 
self-insure. Several hundreds of the 
State’s largest employers are self- 
insurers. The majority of them em- 
phasize safety work and pay the ben- 
efits of the law in a liberal manner. A 
minority has not followed these two 
commendable courses. 

Procedure Is Suggested , 

One of the most regrettable incidents 
connected with the administration 0 
workmen’s compensation ‘in California 
has just come to the commission’s atten- 
tion. An employer, a partial self-in- 
surer, has discharged 42 men_ because 
each has an incipient hernia. The total 
staff is less than 300,:and the employer 
wrote the commission to the effect that 
there were “some very good employes 
among the 42. f . 

When the employer wrote asking how 
the discharge could be avoided, the com- 
mission clearly outlined a policy fre- 
quently followed by employers who ap- 
preciate the value of promoting all that 
is best in industrial relations. There is 
doubt as to whether any of the 42 men 


lreferred to would be injured in such a 


way as to make a compensable case. The 
better plan, and the one earnestly advo- 
cated by the commission, was, and is, to 
give each employe the opportunity to se- 
curing a repair operation, at his own ex- 
pense, before issuing a harsh notice of 
dismissal. 

Some employers have gone further. 
They have ‘had their employes operated 
on and they have paid all the expenses, 
later. reimbursing themselves by small 
monthly deductions from the men’s sal- 
aries. 

Employers Commended 

In this way the men have had the ad- 
vantage of restoration to full physical 
efficiency and the retention of their posi- 
tions, the employers have won com- 


mendation for their liberal attitude, 


which is an excellent advertisement, and 
citizens generally approve the progres- 
sive method. 

If self-insurance is to be used to add 
to the human scrap heap, the problem 
is one that probably will be considered 
in future legislation. There is little or 
no trouble in this respect under the in- 
surance policies issued by either the 
State compensation insurance fund. or 
the private companies. 5 

One employer in the State of Ohio 
had 8,000 employes examined. Not one 
man was discharged, nor was one salary 
reduced. Many physical defects were 
discovered. A large number were 
remedied. Men likely to injure them- 
selves or others were so placed in the 
factory that a minimum of harm would 


follow any disability. 


plaintiff’s hypersusceptibility to the 
anaesthetic could not possibly have been 
discovered. It will be recalled also that 
here there was n> accident, as that word 
is ordinarily used, but that the efficient, 
predominant or proximate cause of plain- 
tiff’s death was the hypersusceptibility 
referred to, and vithout this the death 
would never have occurred. - 

The judgment of the court below is 
affirmed. 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


tion it is determined that a disallowance 
of a part of the deduction claimed in the 
tax return was erroneously made in a 
prior audit, which formed the basis for 
an assessment of a deficiency in tax. 
Section 214(a) (7), revenue act of 1926; 
article 151, Regulations 69. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $3,789.81 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on the above 


deficiency, since the determination of an|P 


overassessment results in a proportion- 
ate reduction of the interest. 

Crown Wiltamette Paper Co. San 
Francisco, Calif. An overassessment of 
income and excess profits taxes in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1917, $139,607.14. 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
stant case, Docket No. 11358, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co. v. Commissioner, 
14 B. T. A. 133. 

Motor Car Company 

The Packard Cleveland Motor Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Overassessments of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: June 
1 to Dec. 31, 1918, $19,952.63; 1920, $2,- 
791.19. . 

The overassessment for the period 
June 1 to Dee. 31, 1918, is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered upon re- 
hearing in the instant case for that pe- 
riod, Docket No. 9935 thereby modifying 
its prior decision ‘reported in 14 B. T. A. 
at page 118, 

The overassessment for the year 1920 
results from the correction of an admin- 
istrative error which had caused an er- 
roneous duplicate assessment of tax. 

rs. J. C. Jackson 

Mrs. J. C. Jackson, Seattle, Wash. 
Overassessments of income tax, penalty 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1923, $3,508.52; 
1924, $5,868.87; 1925, $9,772.29; 1926, 
$10,721.89. 

* The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case for the above years, 
Docket No. 32648, 











San Francisco, Calif—A taxpayer 
who kept his books on the basis of cash 
received and disbursed was not entitled 
to a loss on account of the decline in 
value of stock he had borrowed, until his 
debt to the lender was actually paid, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit has held. 

The taxpayer borrowed on certain 
shares of stock which were deposited 
with a bank as collateral for a loan. The 
stock declined in value and was sold by 
the bank in 1923 because the loan was 
not paid. The taxpayer had agreed to re- 
imburse the lender, and was not entitled 
to take a loss until that was done, the 
court ruled. 


A. F. OSTERLOH 
Vv. 
Rosert H. Lucas, AS COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit. 
No. 5793. 
Petition to review a decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. ¢ 
Before RUDKIN, DIETRICH and WILBUR, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 13, 1930 
RuDKIN, Circuit Judge.—This is a pe- 
tition to review a decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. During the years 1920 
and 1921 the petitioner borrowed 5,707 
shares of stock of the then’ value of 


f|$36.80 per share, to be used by him as 


collateral for various bank loans. . At the 
time of borrowing the stock the peti- 
tioner agreed with the lender that he 
would return the original stock so bor- 
rowed, and that if he was unable to do 
so he would return, in lieu thereof, cash 
or property in an amount equal to the 
fair market value of the stock at the 
date of its receipt, namely, $36.80 per 
share. 


Obligation to Return 
Stock Held Unconditional 


The stock declined in value and be- 
cause of the inability of the petitioner 
to pay his loans to the banks, and his 
inability to furnish additional collateral, 
700 shares of the borrowed stock were 
sold, during 1923, for the sum of $7,928. 
In determining his taxable income for 
that year the petitioner deducted as a 
loss. sustained during the year the sum 
of $25,198.30, being the difference be- 
tween the value of the 700 shares at 
$36.80 per share and $7,928, the amount 
realized on the sale of the stock by the 
banks in which it was deposited as col- 
lateral. 


During the tax year in question the 





Oregon Forest Fire 


Losses Set Record 


Patrol and Suppression Costs | ?. 


Set at $750,000; 1,472 


Fires During Season 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Feb. 1. 

In duration and hazard, the fire sea- 
son of 1929 eclipsed all seasons since 
the establishment of organized State 
forest protection in Oregon, according 
to a statement issued recently by State 
Forester F. A. Elliott. From early July 
until as late as Dec. 7, destructive fires 
occurred in many parts of the State, 
particularly in southern and southwest- 
ern Oregon, it was stated. The normal 
fire season ends usually not later than 
the middle of September. 

The month of September ushered in 
the most hazardous fire weather that 
the State has experienced in many years, 
Mr. Elliott stated. Low humidity and 
violent east winds, coupled with the 
accumulated dryness of timbered areas, 
made it practically impossible to control 
any fire, it was pointed out. Although 
airplanes, provided through the courtesy 
of the United States Forest Service, 
were used to locate new fires and to 
observe the progress of existing fires, 
many assumed large proportions before 
discovery. 

The records show that the protection 
agencies working under the direction of 
the State forester fought 1,472 fires dur- 


ing’the season which burned over 370,155 | , 


acres of privately owned timberland. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 acres of the total 
was merchantable timber. 

The total fire losses on private lands 
within the State during the past year, 
including timber, logs, logging equipment 
and damage to farmers and farm im- 
rovements, reached the new high figure 
of $1,578,432, it was announced. This 
is the first time that losses have ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000, but the loss in mer- 
chantable timber was less than in 1918 
and 1919. The 1929 loss was 231,211 
thousand board feet, valued at over $500,- 
000 because a considerable amount of it 
was Port Orford cedar, which has a 
stumpage value of $10 to $15 per thou- 
sand. 

Fire patrol and suppression costs 
reached the new high figure of $750,000, 
the records show. Of this amount the 
State and counties spent $57,000, the Fed- 
eral Government under the terms of the 
Clarke-McNary law, $60,000, and the 
balance of $633,000 was expended by the 
timber owners, 


Bay State Sets Hearings 
On Insurance Proposals 


State of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Feb. 1. 
The insurance committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts, Legislature has scheduled a 
hearing Feb. 19 on the initiative petition 
(H. 202) of Frank A. Goodwin, former 
State registrar of motor vehicles, and 
others for the establishment of a State 
motor vehicle insurance fund to provide 
compensation for injuries and deaths due 
to motor vehicle accidents. It will be 
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Tax Refunds 


Taxpayer Denied Deduction Due to Drop Statute Governing 
In Value of Stock Used as Collateral 


Board of Tax: Appeals Upheld in Assessment of Taxes 
When Borrower Fails to Repay Loan of Bank 


petitioner kept his accounts on the basis 
of cash received and disbursed, and inas- 
much as the loss claimed was not ac- 
tually paid during that year the Board 
of Tax ~~. refused to allow the de- 
duction. This refusal on the part of the 
Board is the error complained of. 

The petitioner contends that he pur- 
chased the stock in 1920 and 1921 and 
resold a portion of it at a loss in 1923, 
but the record does not bear out this 
contention. If it was optional with the 
borrower to return the property, or its 
value; the transaction would doubtless 
constitute a sal. rather than a ba;lment; 
but the petitioner had no such general 
option, 

The obligation to return the original 
stock was absolute and unconditional, if 
in the power of the petitioner so to do. 
The parties contemplated, however, that 
the stock might be lost to the lender by 
reason of the fact that it was to be 
pledged as collateral security by the bor- 
rower, and if so lost the measure of the 
liability of the borrower was agreed 
upon, 

In all other respects the obligation of 
the borrower was as stated. If the stock 
increased in value, the gain was the gain 
of the lender, and if it depreciated in 
value the loss was his. In other words, 
the lender was the general owner of the 
stock, at all times and for all purposes, 
until it was sold by the banks for a de- 
fault in the payment of the loans made 
to the borrower. 

The case then comes down to this: 
Was the petitioner entitled to deduct a 
loss which had not been paid and which 
was not disclosed in his accounts, kept 
on the basis of cash received and dis- 
bursed ? 


Income Is Computed 
For Annual Accounting Period 


Section 212 of the revenue act of 1921 
(42 Stat. 237) provides'that the net in- 
come shall be computed upon th» basis 
of the taxpayer’s annual accountin_; pe- 
riod, in accordance with the method of 
accounting regularly employed in keep- 
ing the books of such taxpayer; but i: the 
method emploved does not clearly reflect 
the income, the computation shall be 
made on such basis and in such manner 
as in the opinion of the Commissioner 
does clearly reflect the income. Section 
214 provides that, in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions losses sustained during the tax- 
able year, not compensated for by in- 
surance or otherwise. The method of 
accounting regularly employed by the 
petitioner is a recognized one within 
the meaning of the act, and should be 
accepted as controlling unless such 
method does not clearly reflect the in- 
come. ; 

Arid it is conceded that the deduction 
claimed does not appear on the books 
of the petitioner because of the method 
of accounting adopted, and that for the 
same reason an unpaid gain or profit 
would not- appear. The method of ac- 
counting thus adopted and recognized 
will be of little value to either the tax- 
ayer or the’ Government if the former 
is at liberty to go outside of the books 
to show unpaid losses and the latter to 
show uncollected gains or profits. We 
do not think that either course is per- 
missible. 

The case turns largely upon what is 
meant by the requirement that the 
method of accounting shall clearly re- 
flect the income. If this requirement is 
absolute, it is safe to say that books 
kent on the basis of ¢ash received and 
disbursed will rarely, if ever, reflect the 
true income, because nearly always at 
the end of a tax year accounts due the 
taxpayer will remain uncollected and 
some of his own obligations will remain 
unpaid. But we do not think that any 
such literal construction was contem- 
plated. 


Books Are Controlling © 


In Awarding Decision 

In our opinion, all that is meant is 
that the books shall be kept fairly and 
honestly; and when so kept they reflect 
the true income of the taxpayer within 
the meaning of the law. In other words, 
the books are controlling unless there has 
been an attempt of some sort to evade 
the tax. 

This construction may work to the dis- 
advantage of the ‘taxpayer or the Gov- 
ernment at times, but if followed out con- 
sistently and honestly year after 
year the result in the end. will 
| approximate equality as nearly as we 





Interest on Refunds 
Of Taxes Construed 


Terms of Revenue Act Effec- 
tive in 1924, Held Not to 


Be Retroactive by Federal 
Court of Claims 


The provisions of the revenue act, ef- 
fective June 2, 1924, in regard to interest 
on refunds was not retroactive, and 
where a claim was filed on Feb. 10, 1922, 
and allowed Apr. 30, 1924, the interest 
should be computed under the 1921 act, 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
has held. 


Under the circumstances of this case, 
the court pointed out, interest computed 
junder the 1921 act ran from six months 
after the claim was filed, that is from 
Aug. 10, 1922, whereas wnder the rule 
laid down in the 1924 act it would have 
run from Feb. 10, 1922. 


J. H. WituiAMs & CoMPANY 
Vv. 
UNITED STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. H-291 


MALco”m C. Law (JAMES L. Dour with 
him on the brief) for the taxpayer; 
CHARLES R. POLLARD and HERMAN J. 
GaLLoway, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, (RALPH E. SMITH with them on 
the brief) for the Government. 

Opinion of the Court 


Jan. 13, 1930 


GRAHAM, Judge, delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

The detailed facts in ‘this case are 
set forth in the findings and it is un- 
necessary to review them, for the reason 
that there is but one question raised and 
that is a question of fact, viz, whether 
or not plaintiff on Feb. 10, 1922, when 
it filed an amended income and profits 
tax return for the year 1918 showing a 
large sum due it for overpayment of 
taxes on account of amortization, at the 
same time filed a proper claim for re- 
fund. The findings settle this question 
in favor of the plaintiff-and find that 
such a claim for a refund was filed on 
Feb. 10, 1922. , 

The question raised was one of allow- 
ance of interest. The plaintiff claimed 
interest on the basis of section 1019 of 
the revenue act of 1924, 43 Stat. 253, 
346, which provides as follows: 

“Upon the allowance of a credit or re- 
fund of any internal revenue tax errone- 
ously or illegally assessed or collected 
* * * interest shall be allowed and paid 
on the amount of such credit or refund 
* * * from the date such tax * * * was 
paid to the date of the allowance of the 
refund * * *;” that is to say, from 
Feb. 10, 1922, the date of the filing of 
the claim, to Apr. 30, 1924, the date of 
the allowance of the refund. 

After plaintiff’s petition was filed the 
Supreme Court in the case of United 
States v. Magholia Petroleum Co., 276 
U. S., 160, 162, decided that section 1019, 
supra, of the revenue act of 1924, could 
not be construed retroactively as sub- 
stituting that basis of interest recovery 
for the basis in the act of 1921 as to 
refunds which had been allowed under 
an earlier act but not computed or paid 
when the later act was passed. It is 
therefore conceded by both parties that 
this decision is controlling here and that 
interest can only be recovered from six 
months after the date of the demand, 
Feb. 10, 1922, that is to say, from Aug. 
10, 1922, to Apr. 30, 1924, the date the 
Commissioner signed the schedule of re- 
funds as reported to him by the collector 
(Girard Trust Co. v. United States, 270 
U. S. 163), on the amount shown by the 
said schedule of refunds, viz, $131,477.76, 
which makes the recoverable amount of 
interest $13,571.13, and for this amount 
judgment should be entered in favor of 
the plaintiff and it is so ordered. 

WILLIAMS, Judge; LITTLETON, Judge; 
GREEN, Judge; and Bootu, Chief Justice, 
concur. 


——— —_—_—_—_SSE= 


can hope for in the administration of a 
revenue law. 

In the solution of this. question, we 
have found but little aid in the author- 
ities cited. It is conceded that the de- 
cisions of the Board itself are somewhat 
conflicting, and the only judicial decision 
called to our attention is an unreported 
case in which no opinion was filed. 

While the question is not free from 
doubt, we see no adequate reason for 
disturbing the conclusion of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, and its decision is there- 
| fore affirmed. 
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hearings on a petition (S. 76). to author- 
ize life insurance companies to issue poli- 
cies which separate investment from the 
insurance part, and another (S. 113) to 
establish the maximum amount of insur- 
ance which may be issued by savings and 
insurance banks, 
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States. It is animated by the ideal of 


regional cooperative service. 
retary Lamont, 


work along the li 
research and soun 


for information as to the 


to the extent of the support given to its 
efforts and its recommendations by in- 
dividual firms. 

When the officials of the New England 
council came to Washington last Thurs- 
day, representatives of nearly.every Gov- 
ernment department joined in the delib- 
erations. There was a reception by the 
‘President, to whom they rendered an 
up-to-date report on business conditions 
in New England and on the council’s co- 
operation in the President’s program for 
promoting business progress and sta- 


bility. 
Eee Possibilities Discussed 


At the Department of Commerce there 
was a full presentation of the organiza- 
tion, purposes and operations of the 
council. 

Economics, industry, and commerce 
are determined, first of all, by natural 
physical characteristics, and, secondly, 
by what man has built upon those gifts 
of Nature—and the latter depends very 
largely on the former. si 

The topography of a region—its prox- 
imity to or remoteness from the sea- 
board—its river transportation or acces- 
sibility to lake ports—its mountains or 
plains—the minerals that were degosited 
ages ago beneath the earth’s crust—the 
fertility or barrenness of the soil—the 
climate that controls the character of the 
crops—these, of course, are all extremely 
vital considerations in an economic and 
business sense. The typical activities of 
a region spring from those basic and 


partly unalterable conditions—and are} 


irresistibly determined by them. 
Economic Interests Distinct 
Another great influence is that of the 


historical development of a region, its} 


ingrained business traditions. 

So we find today that large regions 
of our country have distinctive economic 
interests—problems and aspirations that 
are more or less peculiar to themselves. 
I need only mention the South’s con- 
trolling interest in cotton, and its undis- 


puted dominance in the “naval stores”| 


industry (turpentine and rosin)—the 
place that the fruit growing and salmon 
industries occupy in the Pacific north- 
west—the cattle raising and mining of 
the Rocky Mountain States—the tremen- 
dous grain-growing interests of the Mid- 
die West—the manufacturing and trad- 
ing activities of New England, 

When we consider these different re- 
gions as units (rather loosely defined, 
sometimes), we find that they possess 
within themselves many interests that 
are common to the region as a whole 
and that seem to call urgently for re- 
gional cooperative action. 

In so far as such action builds up a 
vigorous, healthy business life within a 
given region, it aids the other sections 
of the country in large measure. The 
rest of the Nation needs, for example, 
a strong New England—as may -readily 
be realized when we consider the fact 
that New England industries use an- 
nually about $3,000,000,000’ worth of 
raw materials, a considerable portion of 
which comes from outside the boundaries 
of that region. That’s the stake—or 
one part of it—of the Nation in the 
prosperity of New England. : 

Now this economic “regional conscious- 
ness” is a splendid thing when it is in- 
telligently directed and consistently ap- 
plied. > 

I don’t have to argue the point as to 
the obvious benefit of all persons within 
each region if the various products of 
the Nation can be made available to them 


through more efficient and economical | 


distribution; nor the equal helpfulness 
of the spread of timely, accurate data 
on the products, industries, opportunities, 


and attractions of that region among the} 


people in other parts of our own country, 
and also abroad. 
Plan Favored for Nation 

Elsewhere there have been approaches 
to this, in the regional councils of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
State development boards, shippers’ ad- 
visory boards and manufacturing groups. 


But that New England effort has been} 


so successful that I think the other sec- 
tions of the country would do well to 
study and emulate it, 

It seemed particularly essential to in- 
augurate a movement of this sort in 
New England, because, some years ago, 
a good many wrong ideas about New 
England were becoming altogether too 
prevalent in other sections of the coun- 
try, and even in New England itself. 
We heard people talk about the alleged 
“slowing down” of New England’s busi- 
ness acumen, and, when the phrase was 
mentioned, we were too prone to conjure 
up pictures of abandoned farms, migrat- 
ing industries, or similarly depressing 
images, 

Those who really knew New England 
were aware that such a picture was ab- 
surdly out of focus and did not represent 
the true situation at all. No “slow” 
community would have been so progres- 
sive as to erect the finest commercial 
structure in South America, as a New 
England bank has done in Buenos Aires. 
And New England people finally came to 
realize that not only was it necessary to 


dispel false notions about the region but 


that it was imperative, also, to band to- 
gether for vigorous, constructive striving 
in the direction of common betterment. 

“Progress is born of cooperation with 
the community,” said President Hoover 
in his inaugural address. It was realiza- 
tion of this basic truth that brought 


about the organization of the New Eng- | 


land council in 1925. 


Of all of those universities and all of 
those professors there are a few isolated 
instances where the subject was relating 
to matters outside of the professional | it: 
duty of the professor but relating to the 
subject matter within the knowledge of 


that professor. 


I am unable to find in a very minute 
examination of this record anywhere| 
where the opinion of a professor was in 


any wise changed as a result of that re- 


in his y volte 
to the council, mentioned the favorable 
comment that has been accorded to its 
ne of prudent business 
diy planned individual 
action, and he noted that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has had — os 
arious parts of the coun 
quests from various p' details yu 
council’s operations, and particularly as 


Arms, Ammunition, Hack Saw Blades — 
And Metal Beds Listed in World Wants’ During 1929 Highest 


Wide Range of Products Sought by Foreign Countries on 


American Markets, Says Commerce Department 


Metal beds, electric refrigerators, hack- 
saw blades, gasoline and kerosene, tent 
furniture, padlocks, automobiie accesso- 
‘vies, arms and ammunition are a few of 
the commodities desired by merchants in 
other countries, according to its weekly 


list of foreign trade opportunities made 
public Feb, 1 by the Department of Com- 
merce. : 

The world-wide markets mentioned in- 
clude Ethiopia, Mexico, South Africa, 
Philippine Islands, Latvia, Germany, So- 
ciety Islands, Sumatra, and many other 
countries. 

Detailed information ‘on any item in 
the list may be obtained from any of the 
district or cooperative offices of the Bu- | 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
located throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) | 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, | 
which follows in full text: 
Agricultural Implements: 


Agricultural implements, 43490, Tam- ! 
pico, Mexico (a); agricultural imple- 
ments, and poultry and dairy supplies, 
43457, Kubusie, South Africa (p); en- 
gines, internal combustion, 43588, Milan. 
iItaly (p); engines, stationary, light and 
heavy duty, 43490, Tampico, Mexico (a); | 
incubators, brooders, and poultry sup- 
| plies, 43563, Vancouver, Canada (a); 
|tractors, 43533, Berlin, Germany (a). 


| Aircraft: 


Aeronautical instruments, 43532, Ber- | 
lin, Germany (a); airport instruments, | 
fuselage parts,’ engines, hangars, and | 
construction equipment, 43530, Bucharest, 
Rumania (a). 


Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories and novelties, 
43459, Hamburg, Germany (a or p); 
automobile accessories and parts for iow 

riced cars and trucks, 43465, Medan, | 

umatra (p)! automobile hardware, | 
43590, Caracas, Venezuela (a); automo- 
biles, medium priced, 43535, Quebec, Can- 
ada (a); brake bands, asbestos, and mag- 
nesia coverings, 43458, Hamburg, Ger- | 
many (p); garage equipment and machin- | 
ery, 43534, Paris, France (a and p);-| 
| motorcycles, armored, 43536, Amsterdam, | 
Netherlands (a); wheels, wooden, truck, | 
| 43485, Alexandria, Egypt (a). 


Chemicals: | 


Arsenic, cadmium sulphide, tripoli, etc.,,| 
43537, Hamburg, Germany (p); biologics, 
| 43542, Berlin, Germany (a); chemicals, 
| fine, 43460; Dresden, Germany (a); chem- | 
licals, industrial, 43541, Pernambuco, 
Brazil (a); disinfectants, 43542, Berlin, | 
Germany (a); disinfectants, seed fumi- | 
gants, and poultry re-nedies, 43563, Van- | 
couver, Canada (a); dyes, aniline, 43541, 
| Pernambuco, Brazil (a); lacquers, nitro- 
cellulose, 43546, Vienna, Austria (a); | 
| lead, arsenate, 43506, Brisbane, Australia | 
|(p); lead, red, litharge, uranium oxides, | 
|and boric acid, 43592, Meissen, Germany | 
| (p); logwood extract, 43538, Basel, Swit- 
|zerland (a); oil, linseed, 43558, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands (a); oils, ethereal, | 
43460, Dresden, Germany (a); paints, ; 
43495, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 

ublic (sole agency); paints, 43523, Oslo, 
Norway (a); paints, ship, 43498, Trieste, 
|Italy (a); resin powder, synthetic, for | 
manufacture of pieces for radio appa- | 
ratus, 43549, Paris, France (a); resin, | 
| 48486, Trieste, Italy (a); resin, 43541, | 
| Pernambuco, Brazil (a); rosin, solid, 25 | 
to 50 casks, 43589, Cork, Irelarid (p); | 
| sanitary preparations, 43543, Berlin, Ger- | 
many (a); soda, caustic, 43541, Pernam- 
| buco, Brazil (a). 
| Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Cold cream, rouge, lipstick, and pow- | 
der, 43544, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); 
cosmetics, 43543, Berlin, Germany (a); | 
| cosmetics, perfumery, and toilet prepara- | 
|tions, 43545, Paris, France (a);- drugs, 
| 43460, Dresden, Germany (a); medicinal 
| specialties and bunion remedies, 43543, 
| Berlin, Germany (a); medicines, pre- | 

pared, 43585, Mexico City, Mexico (a); 
medicines, prepared, and pharmaceuticals, 
| 43542, Berlin, Germany (a); medicines; 
prepared, and toilet preparations, 43462, | 
| Swatow, China (a); pharmaceutical spe- 
| cialties, 43461, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
|(a); pharmaceuticals, 43463, Colombo, 
|Ceylon (a); pharmaceuticals, 43580, 
Trieste, Italy (a and p). 
Electrical Appliances: 


| Electromedical and dental equipment, 
43470, Berlin, Germany (a); generators, 
electric, 43492, Berlin, Germany (a); 
generators, and accessories, electric, 43- 
468, Winnipeg, Canada (a); heating de- 
| vices, household, electric, 43466, Montreal, 
Canada (a); lighting equipment, air- 
port, and radio aviation imstruments, 
43530, Bucharest, Rumania (a); motion 
| picture theater and photographers’ equip- 
ment, 43470, Berlin, Germany (a); motor 
| starters, automatic electric, 43469, Paris, 
| France (a); motors, electric, A. C., 1 to 
| 50 horsepower, 43467, Edmonton, Canada 
(a); motors, fractional horsepower, 43- 
|577, Milan, Italy (p); radio accessories, 
| 43513, Vienna, Austria (a); radio acces- 
| sories, 43551, Christchurch, New Zealand 
(a and p); radio apparatus and loud 
speakers, 43517, Markneukirchen, Ger- 
|many (a); radio apparatus and parts, 
}good quality, 43591, Florence, Italy (a 
and p); radio equipment, 43550, Berlin, 
|Germany (a); refrigerators, electric, 43- 
552, Papeete, Society Islands (p); tools, 
portable, electric, 43590, Caracas, Vene- | 
zuela (a); wire, enameled, 43549, Paris, 
| France (a). i 
| Feedstuffs: 


| Buttermilk, semi-solid, one shipload, | 
| 43482, Munich, Germany (p); fish meal, | 


| 





| 


| 





} 





' 
| 
j 





| 43558, Amsterdam, 


| bean, refined, 48477, Santiago, Cuba (a); 


{Oporto, Portugal (a); oleomargarine, ma- 


| hardware, builders’, and carpenters’ and | 


fruits, jams, and“vegetables, 43567, Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay (a); canned fish, fruit, 
meat, and vegetables, 43560, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); canned fruit, 43564, Trais- 
kirchen, Austria. (a); canned fruit, etc., 
43478, Caracas, Venezuela (a); canned 
salmon, Alaska, 43471. Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); casings, salted, 43559, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); cocoa beans, raw, 
48480, Trieste, Italy (a and p); coffee, 
green and roasted, and breakfast cocoa, 
43480, Trieste, Italy (a and p); confec- 
tionery, 43478, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
confectionery, such as drops, mints, cara- 
mels, and chocolates, 43556, Milan, Italy 
(a); deserts, fancy, and novelties, 43567, 
Montevideo, Uruguay (a); eggs, frozen, 
43561, Berlin, Germany (a); flour, 43565, 
Lagos, Nigeria (a); flour, bread, 43557, 
Fort de France, Martinique (a); flour, 
— 43567, Montevideo, Uruguay (a); 
our, 
quality, 43578, Tsingtao, China (p); flour, 
wheat, and corn meal, 43477, Santiago, 
Cuba (a); fruit (apples), winesaps, jona- 
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Production 


Export Commerce 


For Ninesyear 


Trade Marked by Gain in 
Sales of Finished Goods; 
Imports Also Show In- 
crease in Value 
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those of a year earlier in all except three 
months—May, November and ember. 

Imports - aggregated $4,400,000,000 
during 1929, an increase of $309,000,000 
over 1928; this total was only slightly 
less than in 1926, the highest figure since 
1920. Price reductions have greatly af- 
fected the total value of imports in the 
last few years. 

Owing to a sharp drop in price, the 
value of rubber imports has declined 
more than one-half since 1926, notwith- 
standing a steady increase in the quantity 
imported. The prices of other leading 
commodities, namely, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 


siderably during 1929. Consequently, in 
contrast with an increase of 7% per 
cent in value over 1928 the quantity in- 


- 


‘Avruorizep StaTemMeNTs ONLY 
sUBLISHED WITHOUT COMME) 


Improved Business in Philippines 
’ ‘And Sweden Shown in W orld Survey | [n December Declines 


Period Unfavorable Conditions Are Found in Mexico, Netherlands| | 


East Indies, Siam and Porto Rico 
nee ere SR RNR 


World business conditions are sum- 
marized in the weekly survey just 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. Publication of the survey 
was begun in the issue of Feb. 1 
and concludes: 

Mexico.—Business conditions generally 
were affected by seasonal dullness 
throughout Januaryy although they have 
improved on the Wet coast: since last 
June. The low price of silver may cause 
a readjustment of the mining industry 
in the central states where the principal 
silver mines are located. Several mines 
have suspended or curtailed operations 
and a further decrease of activities is ex- 

ected unless silver prices improve. It 
is stated that the effect of the low prices 
will be less severe on mining operators 
in the northern states where silver ore is 
extracted along with other ores and is of 
secondary importance. 


The public debt question and the re- 


' 


wheat, club straight. and lower} hides and skins, and tin declined con-|organization of the National Railways 


are outstanding:problems confronting the 
new administration which takes office on 
Feb. 5, 1930. A survey of the National 


thans, and ortleys, 43554, Helsingfors, | dex showed a gain of approximately 15| Railways has been completed by account- 


Finland (a); fruit, dried, 43483, Lubeck, 
Germany (p); fruit, dried (apricots and 
prunes), 43476, Bordeaux, France (a); 
fruit, dried (prunes), 43475, Marseille, 
France (a); fruit, fresh and dried, 43560, 
Berlin Germany (a); fruit {red apples), 
43562, Helsingfors, Finland (a); grain, 
Netherlands (a); 
grain, bread, 43564, Traiskirchen, Aus- 
tria (a); lard, 43479, Paris, France (a); 
lard and other packing house products, 
43561, Berlin, Germany (a); meats, 
smoked and cured, 43474, Panama City, 
Panama (a); milk, powdered, full cream 
and skimmed, 43555, Mexico City, Mex- 
ico (a); oil, bone, 43539, Milan, Italy (p); 
oil, cottonseed, raw and refined, of cur- 
rent standards, 43538, Basel, Switzerland 
(a); oil, cottonseed, yellow, refined. 43481, 
Glasgow, Scotland (p); oils, corn, and 


oils, vegetable and animal, 43561, Berlin, 
Germany (a); oleomargarine, 43566, 


terial, raw, 43478, Santia&o, Cuba (p); 
rice, 43558, Amsterdam; Netherlands (a) ; 
seeds, farm, vegetable, and flower, 43553, 
Kubusie, South Africa (p); seeds and 
bulbs, 43563, Vancouver, Canada (a); 
sugar, cube, 43567, Montevideo, Uruguay 
(a); vegetables (potatoes and onions), 
43477, Santiago, Cuba (a). 

Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Blades, saw, hack, high speed steel, 
43496, Birkwitz, Germany (p); boxes, 
metal, color printed, for confectionery, 
43493, Paris, France (a); galvanized iron 
for roofing, 43495, Santo Domingo, Do- 
minican Republic (sole agency); hard- | 
ware, builders’, corrugated iron, and 
nails, 43570, Hamilton, Canada (a and p); 


mechanics’ tools, 43490, Tampico, Mexico 
(a); hardware, builders’, and hand tools, 
43590, Caracas, Venezuela (a); hardware, 
harness, brass, 43568, Stratford, Canada 
(p); heating devices, household, 43466, 
Montreal, Canada (a); household and 
kitchenware, enameled, aluminum, and 
galzanized; and silver plated goods for 
households, 43491, Kirkintilloch, Scotland 
(p); lights, flare, acetylene, 43493, Paris, 
France (a); locks, door and safety, and 
bars for doors in schools, theaters, and 
public halls, 43489, Montreal, Canada (a 
and p); locks, safety, 43492, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); padlocks, 43569, Riga, Latvia 
(a and pi plumbing and bathroom fix- | 
tures of all kinds, especially cabinets, 
43488, Montreal, Canada (a); radiator 
shields, 43488, Montreal, Canada (a); 
safes, wall, cash and deposit boxes, and | 
burglar-proof chests, 43492, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); screws, wood, 43569, Riga, 
Latvia (a and p); steel fence posts and 
accessories, 43494, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); steel reinforcing bars, concrete, 43- 
495, Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic | 
(sole agency); tin plate, 43451, Pernam- | 
buco, Brazil (a); tin plate for sardine 
cans, 43520, Oporto, Portugal (a); tools 
(garden rakes and hay forks), 43491, | 
Kirkintilloch, Scotland (p); tools, hand, 
48493, Paris, France (a); tools (shovels 
and spades), 43494, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); tools, workshop, 43492, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); wheelbarrows, iron, 43494, | 
Hamburg, Germany (p); wire, barbed, 
43494, Hamburg, Germany (p); wire | 
mesh for reinforcing, and wire nails, 43- | 
495, Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic | 
(sole agency); wire, plain and barbed, 
43541, Pernambuco, Brazil (a). 

Leather: 


Box-calf, brown and black glazed goat, 
patent, and upholstery leathers,, 43497, 
Athens, Greece (a), 

Machinery: 


Aspirators, heavy duty, 43577, Milan, 
Italy (p); bedding and kapok manufac- 
turing machinery, 43501, Paris, France 
(a); coffee, roasting, grinding, and sack- 
ing machines, small, electrically driven, 
43502, Barrankuilla, Colombia (p); com- 
pressors, rotary, 43577, Milan, Italy (p); 
contractors’ and public works equipment, 
43501, Paris, France (a); cooperage ma- 
chinery, complete, for manufacture of 
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Custom Precedent 
For Wool Is Set 


oe 
Court Favors Allowance 
For Water Absorption 
7 





|43464, Berlin, Germany (a); linseed 
|cakes, 43558, Amsterdam, Netherlands | 
| (a); oilseed cakes, 43484, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); fish flour, fodder, rice, and 
oyster shells, 43564, Traiskirchen, Avs- 
tria (a). 

Foodstuffs: 


Baking powder, 43567, Montevideo, 
Uruguay (a); breakfast foods, 43567, 
Montevideo, Uruguay (a); breakfast oats 
|and biscuits, 434738, Caracas, Venezuela 
(a); canned pink salmon and cray fish, 
43475, Marseille, France (a); canned fish, 
eeQQVee 
lation; that it related to mostly techni- 
cal questions. That the general knowl- 
edge of all people is that if you seek 
knowledge, go to its source, which is, 
| those men who are in constant touch with 
I think that it is a safe assertion 
| to say that the opinions of the educators 
|of this country are not purchasable by 
anybody, and that is what I want to say, 
and I feel that to that extent I am justi- 
fied in expressing that opinion. 

To be continued in the issue of 
Feb. 4. 





JEW YORK, Feb. 1—Allowance 

should be made by Govern- 
ment weighers for excessive ab- 
sorption of sea water in ascertain- 
ing the weight of imported wools 


+ 


| lished for many. 


|}amounted to $613,000,000, a gain of 23 


| the period 1921 to 1925. Exports of au- 


| exports of grain, particularly barley and 


| materials 


per cent, and as compared with 1926, a 
somewhat larger increase. 

Since the increase in\the value of im- 
ports was greater than that in exports, 
the excess of merchandise exports over 
imports in 1929 fell below that of 1928, 
but it was still very large, amounting 
to $848,000,000. Owing to high interest 
rates and stock speculation in the United 
States during the first 10 months of 
the*year, imports of gold during 1929) 
exceeded exports by $175,000,000 in con- 
trast with a net export of $392.000,000 
in 1928. Howaver, during November and 
December, exports of gold were con- 
siderably larger than imports. 

Foreign Sales Higher 

The expansion in foreign sales of fin- 
ished manufactures was very marked 
during the first quarter of 1929, showing 
a gain of one-third in value over the 
first quarter of 1928, For the entire year 
this group totaled $2,532,000,000 a gain 
of 12 per cent over 1928 and of 96 per 
cent over 1922, only seven years before. 

This class of articles, which continues 
to represent a steadily rising proportion 
of our export trade, constituted 49 per 
cent of the total in 1929, as against 45 
per cent in 1928 and 34 per cent in 1922. 
Increases as compared with 1928 were 
widely distributed among individual com- 
modities and new records were estab- 


The value of exports of machinery 


per cent over 1928 and about 90 per cent | 
more than the average yearly exports for | 


tomobiles (including parts and accesso- 
ries) exceeded $539,000,000, notwith- 
standing the fact. that foreign sales dur- 
ing the fourth quarter fell considerably 
below those of a year earlier; their 
value for the year was 8 per cent larger 
than in 1928 and more than three times 
greater than the average yearly sales 
for the period 1921-1925. 

In comparison with 1928 there were 
substantial increases in our exports of 
chemicals, paints and varnishes, and fin- 
ished manufactures of iron and steel, rub- 
ber, and wood. The value of exports of 
photographic goods increased by 47 pér 
cent. 

Crude Materials Drop 

Exports of crude materials amounted 
to $1,142,000,000, a decrease of 12 per 
cent as compared with 1928. The decline 
was largely attributable to smaller ship- 
ments of cotton and a drop in its price. 
Raw cotton exports amounted to 3,982,- 
000,000 pounds, a decrease of 13 per cent 
as compared with 1928; owing to a de- 
cline in the average unit value of cotton 
from 20.1 cents in 1928 to 19.4 cents in 
1929, the total value ($770,800,000) 
showed an even Jarger decrease, 16 per 
cent, ‘ 

Economic classes other than finished 
manufactures and crude materials 
showed more moderate changes in value 
as compared with 1928. Decreases in. 


rye, were partly counterbalanced by in- 
creases in exports of corn and apples. 
Foreign sales of packing-house products 
showed an 8 per cent gain during 1929 
as against declines in the two earlier 
years. 


Import trade during 1929 was char- 


ing and engineering firms, while General 
Calles is organizing a staff to begin ac- 
tual reorganization work. On Jan. 9 the 
treasury department recommended pay- 
ment ‘on old supply bills which now 
amount to approximately 1,000,000 pe- 
sos. 

The combined statistics of the four 
aviation companies operating in Mexico 
during 1929 show a total of 19,000 flying 
hours, and 5,000,000 kilometers flown, 
while 9,000 passengers and 87,000 kilo- 
grams of correspondence were carried. 

Netherland East Indies—Many (hi- 
nese dealers are being affected by the 
adverse retail collection situation which 
has existed for some time. Stocks of 
most import lines, except staple textiles, 
are now about normal. Textile stocks, 
however, continue heavy. Exports from 
Java of certain products in December 
were as follows, in metric tons: Coffee, 
1,316; tobaceo, 2,455; tapioca, 11,081; 
tea, 6,567; kapok, 1,342, and goatskins, 
29 tons. 


Conditions Are Improved 
In Philippine Islands 


Philippine “Islands.—General business 
conditions have strengthened somewhat 
compared with the rather dull closing 
week of last year. Credits are generally 
satisfactory, although somewhat ad- 
versely affected by slow collections in 
rice and abaca districts where low prices 
for these commodities are the controlling 
factors. The anticipated early revival 
of conditions in the textile trade has 
not yet materialized. and the market is 
dull with no noticeable increase in off- 


take from present heavy importers’ 
stocks. 


Japanese rayons are adversely affect- 
ing sales of fancy cotton goods. The cot- 
ton market continues firm with very slow 
arrivals and scant supplies. Three oil 
mills have shut down and another one 
is expected to close. Arrivals of copra 
at Manila from Jan. 1 to Jan. 21, to- 
taled 113,147 sacks and at Cebu to the 
17th of the month, 93,777 sacks. 


Interest in abaca from New York buy- 
ers is lacking, but’ London bought in 
the past few days at present low prices. 
Arrivals during the week ended Jan. 
20 totaled 28,116 bales and exports 
amounted to 32,489 bales, of which the 
United States took 4,986. 


Porto Rico.—Trade has undergone a 
general slackening following the usual 
holiday activity. Banks report collections 
as slower than in December, but hope 
for some improvement by the middle of 
next month. No general economic im- 
provement is expected before March or 
April, when it is hoped that the increased 
sugar grinding and the harvesting of 
pineapples, the rest of the grapefruit 


crop, and tobacco will materially help; and exports from 1,575,000,000 crowns to 
| 1,808,000,000 crowns. 


the present situation. 





Output of Bituminous Coal 
Gains 9.6 Per Cent for Week 


Bituminous coal production during the 
week ended Jan. 25, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 





acterized by marked increases in crude 
and semimanufactures; the 
former totaled $1,558,600,000, the latter, 
$880,600,000. Many commodities . estab- 
lished new records in quantity, notably 


| crude rubber, raw silk, copra, unrefined 


copper, tin (bars, blocks, pigs), un- 


| bleached chemical wood pulp, tung oil 


and palm oil. Rubber imports totaled 
1,263,000,000 pounds in 1929 as com- 
pared with 978,000,000 pounds in 1928. 
The import value per pound for rubber 
averaged 19.1 cents in 1929 as compared 
with 25 cents in 1928; consequently 
the value in 1929 amounted to $241,000,- 
000, or 1.6 per cent less than-a year 
earlier. 
Foodstuffs Gain Slightly 

Raw silk imports totaled 87,068,000 
pounds valued at $427,126,000, an in- 
| crease of 15 per cent in quantity and 16 
| per cent in value over 1928. Imports 
| of copper (all forms combined) were 24 
per cent larger in quantity; however, 
| the value, $153,700,000, was 56 per cent 
| more than in 1928. The advance in the 
average unit price of copper was in con- 
trast with declines in the average unit 
| values for many other leading imports. 

Imports of finished manufactures 
showed a large relative gain, as com- 


at 11,686,000 net tons, an increase of 9.6 
per cent over the previous week but 
slightly under the output of the cor- 
responding week a year ago, according 
to the weekly coal report issued Feb. 1 
by, the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 

The anthracite output:for the week 
is estimated at 1,749,000 net tons, an 
increase of 23.6 per cent over the pre- 
ceding week and approximately 5 per 
cent over the corresponding week of 
1929, according to the Bureau. 

The estimated production of beehive 
coke was 66,300 net tons, a decline of 
approximately 3 per cent from the pre- 
vious week and 37 per cent from the cor- 
responding week a year ago, the report 
showed. 


Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Summaries of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 





pared with 1928, totaling $998,700,000, 
an increase of 10 per cent. Our pur- 
chases of gasoline, leather manufactures, 
machinery and vehicles, and art works 
were substantially larger than a year 





for duty purposes, according to a 
decision just announced by the 
United States Customs Court. 
This issue was presented to the 
court by the Chicago Wool Co. of 
Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia. 
While the protest of this con- 
cern is overruled because appli- 
cation for allowance of duty was 
not filed with the collector of cus- 
—_ within 10 days after the 
return of weight, as required by 
article 732, Customs Regulations 
1923, the Customs Court concedes 
that the %ontention that allowance 
be made for excessive absorption 
of sea water, was well founded, 
thus establishing a principle which 
is expected to be followed by cus- 
toms officers as to future impor- 
tations. (Protest 216640-G-70423.) 


earlier. Newsprint, the leading finished 
product imported, showed a new record 
figure: 4,845,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$144,500,000, 

The value of imports of foodstuffs, 
amounting to $962,000,000, increased 
very slightly. Imports of cane sugar, 
9,777,000,000 pounds, were larger than 
in any previous year and showed an in- 
crease over 1928 of 26 per cent; how- 
ever, the value, peovnating to $209,000,- 
000, showed a gain of only 1 per cent, 
owing to a lower average wnit value, 2.1 
cents in 1929, as compared with 2.7 
cents in 1928, 4 

A reduction in the average unit price 
of cocoa caused the value of imports of 
|that commodity to inerease by only 
per cent, notwithstanding a quantity in-' 
|crease of 34 per cent. Coffee imports 
were slightly larger than in 1928—1,482 
000,000 pounds 
1 000,000, 


, at a value of $302,- 





Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No. 3326 were published in seers is- 
sues. The summary of appeals filed sub- 
sequently follows: 


No. 3327. United States v. Kraft Cheese 
Co. Merchandise not legally marked.— 
Cheese. Crates of New Zealand cheese, 
admittedly not legibly marked were held 
by the Customs Court, was held to be pre- 
sumably incapable of being marked with- 
out injury. The Gévernment appeals. 

No. 3328. United States v. Edward M: 
Poons Co. of Kobe, Inc. Hats held properly 
clasgifiable as manufactures of straw at 25 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 14389, 
tariff act ef 1922, are claimed dutiable at 
35 per cent under paragraph 1313 of the 
same act. 

No. 3329. Faber, Coe & Gregg, Inc., v. 
United States. Cuban Reciprocity Treaty— 
Internal-revenue tax—Cigars. The plaintiff 
contends that \the internal revenue tax 
levied on cigars, and paid by means of in- 
ternal revenue stamps affixed to the boxes 


§| before release from customs duty, is in' 


legal effect a customs duty and hence sub- 
ject to the reduction of 20 per cent al- 
lowed by the so-called Cuban Reciprocity 
Treaty. The Customs Court held the taxes 
to be interna] revenue taxes and not cus- 
‘toms duties, Plaintiff appeals. 


Rains retard sugar cutting. Heavy rains 
have so reduced the sucrose content of 
the cane that only half of the mills are 
grinding. As a result of the delayed 
grinding and retarded circulation of 
wages, Thaiteen has been forced to wait 
another month, for the long-hoped-for 


improvement in sales ‘has not material- 
ized. 


The rainfall for the week ended Jan. 
18 averaged 1.5 inches, or approximately 
.77 above normal. In the east and west 
sections a precipitation of 2 to 3 inches 
Was reported with the heaviest fall in 
Humacao, Fijardo, Viequés, Guayana 
and Caguas. The rains have’ somewhat 
slackened during the past week. The 
heavy precipitation caused some damage 
to the tobacco, especially in Caguas, 
Gayey, and Utuado and some of the early 
crop which was ready for gathering was 
left in the fields. The tobacco outlook 
in other sections is good. 

A large pineapple crop is expected with 
the early gathering due to start in March 
and April. Grapefruit orchards are now 
coming into bloom and a good harvest is 
expected with the ripening of the fruit 
about eight months hence, About 20.000 
new trees are coming into production. 
Growers expect to still gather about 
200,000 boxes of grapefruit from the 
present harvest. Shipments of grape- 
fruit to the United Kingdom via New 
York ‘for the week ended Jan. 25 were 

| 2.468 boxes to London and 174 boxes to 
| Glasgow. 


* Siam.—The decline in rice trade, re-| 
sulting from comparative failure of the} 
i$28 crop, continued throughout 1929. 
Import trade, however, showed a steady 
advance and overbuying in the textile 
market, together with the reentrance of} 
large stocks of Japanese goods after the 
boycott by Chinese dealers was lifted, 
caused considerable depression. 


Currency weakened as a result of an 
increase of imports over exports in the 
last quarter of the year. Declining 
rubber and tin prices served to lower 
the value of éxport trade. Imports from 
the United States showed a gratifying 
increase, especially in automobiles and 
outboard motors. Current rice forecasts 
are favorable, the financial position of 
the country is satisfactory and it is ex- 
pected that commercial conditions will 
show improvement in the current year. 


Encouraging Outlook 
Is Shown in Sweden 


Sweden.—Business activity in Sweden 
was maintained at a very high record’ 
in 1929. Railroad carloadings, shipping, 
bank clearings, foreign trade, employ- 
ment, industrial output and building ac- 
tivity reached the highest levels since the 
war. The outlook for 1930 is very en- 
couraging as the principal export indus- 
tries, including the shipyards, the me- 
chanical workshops, telephone and ball 
bearings, report record orders for future 
delivery. 

Several of the largest: banks are in- 
creasing their dividend rates and will 
likely be followed by higher dividend 
payment of a number of industrial .con- 
cerns. The Bank of Sweden reduced its | 
discount rate to 4% per cent, effective 
Jan. 1, 1930. On aceount of the favor- 
able trade balance, foreign credits at the 
banks are exceptionally large. Present 
indications point to a continuance of the 
present favorable economic development, 
the maintenance of the high purchasing 
power of the Swedish people, and a mod- 
erate increase jm the consumption of most 
commodities. 

Foreign trade remained very .active 
during the fourth quarter, with the total 
turnover‘for the year reaching the high- 
est figures since the abnormal year of 
1920. As compared with 1928, the esti- 
mated value of imports rose from 1,708,- 
000,000 crowns to 1,772,000,000 crowns, 


The estimated ex- 
port surplus of 36,000,000 crowns is about 
4,000,000 crowns higher than in 1927, 
when the foreign trade balance was un- 
usually favorable. 


The negotiations for renewal of the 
agreement on wages in Swedish paper 
mills expiring Feb. 1, 1930, were. broken 
off recently because of the workers’ de- 
mand for a 20 per cent increase over 
present wages. In view of the serious- 
ness of the situation, the government 
has appointed a mediation commission 
which succeeded in postponing the stop- 
page of work till Feb. 15, allowing addi- 
tional time for further negotiations. 


Exports to the United States, as de- 
clared through the American consulates 
in Sweden, for the last quarter of 1929 
were valued at $18,070,000, compared 
with $15,438,000 for the third quarter of 
the same year. The principal exports 
were as follows (July-September figures 
in parentheses): Wood pulp, $12,823,000 
($10,137,000);. paper, $1,291,000 ($795,- 
000); iron and steel, $1,236,000 ($1,445,- 
000); hides and skins, $644,000 ($876,- 
000); and machinery, $401,000 ($441,000). 
(Radiogram from Commercial Attache 
T. O, Klath, Stockholm, Jan. 25.)- 


British Imports Gain 
And Exports Decline 


United Kingdom.—Imports of’ articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured were 
larger in December than in the same 
month of 1928 by more than £3,000,000, 
imports of foodstuffs were larger by 
nearly £1,500,000. There was a very 
slight net increase in the raw material 
group, in which a £2,000,000 compara- 
tive decrease in cotton receipts was off- 
set by a £1,250,000 increase in wool and 
some £500,000 increases in wood and tim- 
ber and in paper-making material. Total 





imports in December, at »£106,575,000, 
were greater than in the previous De- 
cember by £5,000,000. Exports of British 
goods amounted to £58,500,000, a de- 
crease of £2,000,000 from such exports 
in the previous December. 


The outstanding change shown by the 
board of trade’s statistical comparisons 
for this category of British oversea trade 
is a reduction of £1,100,000 in exports 
of cotton yarns and manufactures. Re- 
‘exports amounted to some £7,200,000, a 
drop of nearly £1,150,000 in comparison 
with this trade in December, 1928. The 
largest single decrease was £500,000 un- 
der “hides and skins.” 

Board of trade figures for the full 
year 1929, in comparison with 1928 over- 
sea trade, show an increase of £26,000,- 
000 in total imports, an increase of £6,- 
000,000 in exports of British goods, and 
a decrease of £10,500,000 in reexports. 
The 1929 values for each category re- 
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Are Presents HéretN, Berna 
sy. THe Unitep States Dairy 


Output of Petroleati 


As Stocks Increase 


Gasoline Production Also 
Recedes 4 Per Cent Under 
* November Total, Bureau 


Of Mines Reports 


Petroleum production in December con- 
tinued November’s decline in most fields 
and States. Total output for the month 
was 80,339,000 barrels. The monthly 
petroleum statement, just issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, reviews the situation. 

Total stocks of all oils on hand, Dec. 
81, amounted to 682,069,000 barrels, an 
increase of 3,595,000 barrels over the pre- 
vious month, as contrasted with de- 
crease in stocks in November of “more 


than 3,000,000 barrels. The demand for 
crude oil for refining purposes showed 
a decrease. 

Gasoline output of 37,133,000 barrels 
was a drop of 4 per cent from the Novem. 
ber total. Exports of gasoline showed“a@ 
material increase. Domestic demand for 
kerosene increased, with a resultant de- 
crease in stocks, ; 


Crude Petroleum Output 
The statement follows in full text: 

rude Petroleum.—According to - 
ports received by the Bureau of Mifies, 
Department of Commerce, the production 
of crude petroleum. in the United States 
during December, 1929, amounted to 80;< 
339,000 barrels, a daily average of 2,592,- 
000 barrels. This represents a smal 

decline from the previous month. 

The curtailment inaugurated in No- 
vember Was continued throughout De- 
cember and the majority of the fields 
and States declined in ‘output. The 
Oklahoma City field increased its out- 
put from a daily average of 55,000 bar. 
rels in November to 74,000 barrels in 
December. The Santa Fe Springs, Calif., 
field showed a small increase but spi 
West Texas and Seminole continued on 
the down grade. 

Although the production of crude re- 
mained nearly stationary, the demand 
for refining purposes decreased“ and 
stocks increased. Pipe-line and tank- 
farm stocks east of California were 
lower—335,084,000 barrels, against. 336,- 
028,000 barrels, but stocks held by re- 
finers increased during the month from 
44,235,000 barrels to 46,195,000 barrels. 
Stocks of refinable crude in California 
decreased but this was more than com- 
pensated by an inerease in heavy crude 
and fuel stocks. 

Total. stocks of all oils amountSe to 
682,069,000 barrels on Dec. 31, 1929, an 
incredse of 3,595,000 barrels over the 
previous month. This increase is in con- 
trast to a decrease in these stocks of 
over 3,000,000 barrels in November. 


Production of Gasoline 


Refined products.—The production of 
gasoline for the month totaled 37,133,- 
000 barrels, a daily average of 1,198,- 
000 barrels, and a.decline from the-pre- 
vious month of 46,000 barrels, or 4 per 
cent. Imports of gasoline amounted to 
716,000 barrels, exports to 5,964, 
barrels, the latter a material incredse 
over November. Stocks of gasoline in- 
creased sharply and amounted to 43,- 
115,000 barrels on Dec. 31 as compared 
with 37,780,000 barrels the previous 
month and 33,066,000 barrels a year 


ago. 
The indicated domestic demand e: 
26,550,000 barrels, a daily average*of 
856,000 barrels, which compares with 
857,000 barrels daily for December, 1928. 
At the current rate of domestic demand, 
the gasoline stocks as of Dec. 31 repre- 
sent 41 days’ supply as compared with 
32 days’ supply on hand a month ago 
and 34 days’ supply on hand a year ago. 
The domestic demand for kerosene in- 
creased 12 per cent over November and 
stocks were reduced to 9,039,000 barrels 
from 9,366,000 barrels the previous 
month. Cracking rose to a new high level 
which, with an increase in demand of 
fuel oil for heating purposes, causéd.a 
material withdrawal from stocks of gas 
oil and fuel oil east of California. The 
statistical position of both lubricants and 
wax remained practically unchanged. 
The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 846 refif®ries 
with an aggregate daily recorded crude- 
oil capacity of 3,617,940 barrels, cove, 
as far as the Bureau is able to determine, 
all operations during December. These 
refineries. operated at 72 per cent of 
their recorded capacity, given above, as 
compared with 349 refineries, operating 
at 75 per cent of their capacity in No- 
vember. ‘ 


Flush Production Drops 

In general, the output of the flush pro- 
ducing areas declined in December. The 
daily average output of the greater 
Seminole area amounted to 311,000 bar- 
rels, as compared with 326,000 barrels 
daily in November. This decline was due 
principally to a continued curtailment of 
new work as well as to the natural de- 
cline of the old wells. 

Oklahoma City reached a new peak at 
74,000 barrels daily in December, an in- 
crease over November of 19,000 barrels. 
The output of the west Texas area con- 
tinued to decline as the total new initial 
production fell to the lowest point in 
many months. Production at Long Beach 
fell off again, but Santa Fe Springs was 
slightly higher following the drastic cur- 
tailment of the previous month. 

Stocks of Seminole were again drawn 
on and amounted to 17,444,000 barrels, 
as compared with 17,754,000 barrel#{the 
previous month. 

In general, there were fewer oil wells 
completed in the flush fields in December 
and the total number of wells drilling on 
Dec. 31 in the four fields of Semi- 
nole, West Texas, Long Beach and Santa 
Fe Springs amounted .to 720, as com> 
pared with 760 on Nov. 30. 


spectively were £1,221,591,000 ($5,949, 
148,000); £727,555,000 ($3,552,933,000)5 
and £109,742,000 ($584,442,000) 

Three-fifths of the year’s increase in 
imports occurred in the “manufactured 
articles” group, whith constitutes about 
one-fourth of total imports. Exports of 
manufactured articles, on the other hand, 
were less than in 1928 by £5,000,000, but 
coal exports showed an improvement of 
£9.500.000. In the case 6f reexports, the 
chief decling was in the transfor of raw 
materials—notably rubber, hides 
skins, and wool, Reexports of man 
tured articles showed an increase 
néarly £3,000,000, while a decl 
£1,500,000 was recorded under reexp; 
of food and tobacco, 
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Aurnorizen Statements OnLy 
IsheD WiTHoUT COMMENT 


Federal 


eeu estriction Previous Patent Held to Anticipate 
@ceupant R : P 


~ Does Not Limit Term 


To Lives of Lessees Substitution of Chocolate Compound for Corn Meal in 


*Wdministrator Is Held to Re 
Chargeable With Rent 
Due for Unexpired Term 
Following Death 


State of Massachusetts: 

; Boston. 
A provision in a lease prohibiting the 
lessee from executing a sublease and 
binding the lessee’s executors and ad- 
ministrators to pay rent, does not ex- 
cuse the lessee’s administrator from pay- 
ing rent for the unexpired term following 
the death of the lessee since her death did 
not terminate the lease, the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Massachusetts has held. 
The covenant to pay rent was binding 
the executors and administrators, the 
court held, and this covenant was not 
limited to rent accruing in the lifetime of 

the lessee. 


Istpor ISRAEL 


Vv. 

ARTHUR M. BEALE, ADMINISTRATOR. 
Massachusetts Supreme: Judicial Court. 
A. Moskxow (J. I. Moskow on the brief), 

for the plaintiff; E. C. Park, for the 

defendant. 
Opinion of the Court 
' Jan. 16, 1930 

CARROLL, J.—The plaintiff, by an in- 
strument in writing, leased to Sarah 
Aldrich and Harriet E. Hutchinson, 
parties of the second part, a suite of 
rooms in a building, in Boston, “to be 
used and occupied solely and exclusively 
by the parties of the second part and 
by no other person or persons” for the 
term of one year from Sept. 1, 1925; the 
lease to “continue in full force and ef- 


fect thereafter from year to year, until | 


one of the parties shall on or before 
July 1.in amy year, give to the other 
party written notice of their intention to 
xerminate this lease, on the 31st day 
f the following month, in which case 
the lease hereby created shall terminate 
in accordance with such notice.” The 
lessees covenanted that they and their 
executors and ‘administrators would pay 
the rent which was payable each month 
in advance beginning Sept. 1, 1925. _ 

The lessees entered into possession 
and jointly occupied the premises until 
Jan. 26, 1928, when Harriet E. Hutchin- 
son died; thereafter the suits was oc- 
cupied by Sarah M. Aldrich until her 
death on July 11, 1928. No notice to 
terminate the lease as therein provided 
was. given by any of the ‘parties. The 

intiff seeks to recover rent from Aug. 
1% 1928, to July 81, 1929, during which 

riod the premises remained vacant. 
The action is against the administrator 
with the will annexed of Sarah M. 
Aldrich. In the superior court the de- 
fendant’s demurrer was sustained; the 
plaintiff appealed. 


Not Terminated by Death 
The defendant contends that because 
of the provision in the lease that the 
--guite was ‘to~be-used and oecupied solely 
by the lessées, the’ covenant to pay the 
yent extended only during the lives of 
Pile lessees. We do not agree with this 
contention. The restriction as to oc- 
cupancy did not prevent the interest of 
the surviving lessee from passing to her 
executor or administrator nor relieve 
him from the obligation of paying the 
rent accruing after the death of Miss 
‘Aldrich. In Johnson v. Stone, 215 Mass. 
219, it was held that the restrictive 
venant not to lease or underlet or per- 
mit any other person to occupy the prem- 
ises, while binding on the lessee did not 
revent. the leasehold interest from pass- 
ing to the administrator of the lessee’s 
estate. In thati case the lessors recov- 
ered the rent. 

The clause in the lease restricting the 
use of the premises to the lessees does 
not man that the lease should be op- 
erative only during the lifetime of the 
lessees. The covenant to pay rent was 
binding-on their executors and admin- 
istrators; and this covenant was not 
limited to rent accruing in the lifetime 
of the lessees, for the rent was payable 
in advance on the first of each month 
and the lessor had power on default to 
enter and terminate the tenancy. 

It has been held that where premises 

leased exclusively for the sale of 
intoxicating ‘iquor, and the tenant failed 
secure a license for the sale of such 
iquor or the term of the lease continued 
after the enactment of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
and the passage of the act of Congress 
to enforce its provisions, the lessee was 
not relieved of his obligation to pay 
rent. Gaston v. Gordon, 208 Mass. 
265. Imbeschied v. Lerner, 241 Mass. 
199. It is familiar law that a lessee is 
not excused, in the absence of a 
stipulation to the contrary, ‘from 
his covenant. to pay rent where the \pre- 
smises are destroyed by fire. Fowler v. 
Bott, 6 Mass. 63. Roberts v. Lynn Ice 
Co. 187 Mass. 402, 407. - 


Citation Distinquished 


The defendant relies on Brigham v. 
Kidder, 99 N. J. L. 79. There the de- 
fendant’s testator leased from the plain- 
tiffs two s®oms in a suite of law offices, 
to be used and occupied by him as law 
offices and for no other purpose, the 
lessee to have in common with other 
tenants the use of an outer office, and to 
be furnished with a competent steno- 
grapher and law clerks.’ The law clerks 
and stenographer were to be furnished 
by the lessor for the assistance of -the 
° tenants as well as for the testator. 
‘PRe'testator died before the term expired. 
It was held that the renting and contract 
for services were merely incidental to 
the testator’s . profession and entirely 
personal. On this ground that case.is to 
be distinguished from the case at bar. 
See Harrison v. Conlan, 10 Allen, 85; 
Brown vy. Cushman, 173 Mass. 368; 
Stearns v. Blevins, 262 Mass. 577. Fur- 
thermore, in Brigham v. Kidder, the rep- 
resentatives of the lessee were not bound 
under the lease to pay rent; and the 
court said (page 86): “If he had intended 
to bind his estate he would undoubted! 
have included his executors and a 
ministrators.” 

In the case at bar there was no implied 
condition that the lease was to end on the 
death of the parties. See Greenleaf v. 
Allen, 127 Mass. 248. No notice to termi- 
nate the lease having been given, it was 

force on the death of Miss Aldrich. 

ix vy. Atkins, 130 Mass. 171, Carlisle v 
, Weiscopf, 237 Mass. 183. The order 

taining the demurrer is revised and a 

ree is to be entered overruling the 

murrer, 
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Claims in Food Product Application 


Yeast Product Does Not Involve Invention © 


Substitution of prepared chocolate or 
a chocolate compound for corn meal, in 
reparing a food product containing a 
arge amount of vitamines derived from 
a yeast constituent, in view of the fact 
that the palatable and preservative quali- 
ties of chocolate are well known, does not 
involve invention, the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals has held. The court 
affirmed the action of the Patent Office 
in rejecting claims in a patent applica- 
tion for a food product. 

On the evidence of the declared func- 
tions of the mixing materials, including 
palatability and preservative qualities, 
corn meal and chocolate were ruled 
equivalents, the only difference between 
them. being one of degree, which differ- 
ence was a matter of general knowledgc. 

To a contention based on the claim 


product used for baking, whereas the ap- 
plicant’s product was for direct consump- 
tion, the court ruled that the reference 
being silent as to the use of the product 
involved, there was no reversible error in 
the holding of the Commissioner that the 
two products belong to analogous arts. 


IN RE APPLICATION OF 
WuHorTon B. McLAUGHLIN AND LOUIS 
GOLDBERG. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2163. 


Patents. Serial No. 427633. 
W. B. Morton, for appellant; T. A. Hos- 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 30, 1929 


appellants, which read as follows: 

1. A food product comprising a mixture of 
dry yeast and prepared chocolate. : 

2. A food product comprising a mixture 
of dry yeast and a chocolate compound con- 
taining less than 30 per cent of water. 

The references are: 

Hull, 413944, Oct. 29, 1889. 

Cameron, 427553, May 13, 1890. 

Booker, 1309979, July 15, 1919. 


are based reads as follows: 


The object of this invention is to produce 
a palatable food product containing a max- 


imum amount of water soluble vitamines | 


which maintains its value for a long period 
of time without artificial aid, such as cold 
storage, and which is instantly 
for use. It is well known that the yeast 
plant contains a relatively large amount 6f 
vitamines, but in order to get the benefit 
of it, it has been fuond necessary to use 
either the living or the freshly killed yeast 
plant. 


first desiccated in such a manner as not 
to destroy its life and then mix with some 
palatable food which does not contain suffi- 
cient water to cause the yeast to attempt 
to grow, that it will remain alive and pre- 
serve its chemical and vital qualities 
through long periods of time under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

We also’ find’that, if the water content 
of the mixture of yeast and the palatable 
vehicle be over 30 per cent, the yeast will 
attempt te grow, and will slowly invert 
the sucrose of the vehicle into glucose. 
For this reason the ordinary commercial 
yeast cakes at present on the market are 
not adapted for our purpose since they con- 
tain approximately 75 per cent of water. 

We have found that, owing to the low 
temperature at which it melts and the ab- 





chocolate is ideally adapted to carrying 
the dried yeast plant. In carrying our in- 
vention into effect, we take a mixture of 
chocolate and cane sugar, melt them to- 
gether and when the temperature of the 
mixture falls below the point at which 
the yeast would be injured (about 110 
degrees. F.), the desiccated yeast is thor- 
oughly incorporated into the mass which 
is made into cakes and allowed to cool. 
These cakes are palatable and, in ordinary 
temperatures, preserve the valuable food 
properties of the yeast for a long period 
of time. We of course, do not limit our- 
selves to the use of chocolate and sugar 
for carrying the desiccated yeast. 

By the term “prepared chocolate” used 
in the appended claims we mean chocolate 
in cake form sweetened and flavored for 
immediate consumption without further 
preparation. ca 


Decision ‘Alleges 


Lack of Invention 


The decision of the Commissioner reads 
as follows: ie 


Applicants have appealed from the devision 
of the examiners in chief, affirming. that 
of the primary examiner, denying patent- 
ability to claims 1 and 2, which are as 
follows: 

1. A food product comprising a mixture 
of dry yeast and prepared chocolate. 

2. A food product comprising a mixture 
of dry yeast and a chocolate compound con- 
taining less than 30 per cent of water. 

The patents relied upon are: 

Booker, 1309979, July 15, 1919; Hull, 
413944, Oct. 29, 1889; Cameron, 4275538, May 
13, 1890. 

The claims are directed to an edible 
product consisting of dry yeast and a 
chocolate compound. The yeast is incor- 
porated with the chocolate and is stated 
to be protected by the latter. The choco- 
late is claimed toggerve as a vehicle for 
the yeast, making the latter more palatable 
ang also protecting the yeast from at- 
mospheric moisture and evaporation. 

The patent to Hull discloses a yeast cake 
made up of the yeast incorporated. with 
prepared corn meal which latter, under the 
effect of great pressure employed in the 
manufacture of the cake, is forced to the 
surface of the cake and forms a thin-com- 
pact crust serving to protect the yeast 
from the deleterious action of the at- 
mosphere. Over the entire surface of the 
yeast cake a smooth coating of sugar is 
placed. 

The Cameron patent discloses a cake of 
dry” yeast coated with sugar and, outside 
the latter, with paraffin, shellac, or other 
innocuous mineral, or vegetable wax or 
gum, impervious to water. It is stated by 
this patentee that the yeast cake is thus 
coated so that “the air and all moisture 
shali be wholly excluded therefrom, so 
that it will retain its life and efficiency 
for an indefinite period and in all cli- 
mates, and be unaffected by its surround- 
ings. 

The claims are anticipated if it be held 
the substitution of the chocolate compound 
for the corn meal and sugar involved no 
invention. The palatable qualities of choco- 
late compound are a matter of common 
knowledge. These materials have been 
used in a multitude of relations to im- 
prove the taste of edible products. It is 
likewise well known that the chocolate 
compound does not readily deteriqrate 
when, exposed to the atmosphere. The pat- 
entee, Hull, having disclosed that the de- 
leterious effect of the atmosphere upon 
yeast may be prevented by mixing with 
| the latter a material not readily affected 
‘by the atmosphere, it would seem there 
j was nothing imventive in selecting an- 
other well-known material and making the 








that a reference relied on fepresented a: 


Appeal from decision of Commissioner of | 


TETLER, for Commissioner of Patents. | 


LeNRooT, J.—This is an appeal\ from | 
the decision of the Commissioner of Pat- | 
ents, affirming that of the examiners in| 
chief finally rejecting claims 1 and 2 of | 


The specification upon which the claims | 


available | 


We have discovered that if the yeast be| 


sence of a large percentage of free water, | 


substitution. While the applicants argue 
the product is new and useful and is in- 
tended for direct consumption rather than 
use in baking bread, yet it is believed to 
have been nothing inventive in merely se- 
lecting the well-known chocolate compound 


and mixing it with the yeast to obtain the 
protecting and preserving functions sug- 
gested by Hull. The decision of the ex- 
aminers in chief is affirmed. 


Mixing Materials Are 


Said to Be Equivalents 
_Appellants insist that the Commis- 
sioner erred in holding that cHocolate 
and corn meal are equivalents in the art 
to which the application relates or afiy 
art, and in holding that the applicants’ 
food product and the preserved yeast for 
oe purposes belong to analogous 
arts. 


It should first be observed that the 


|¢laims here in question relate to a prod- 


uct of manufacture and not to a process. 
Appellants, in their brief, admit that 


| the palatable qualities of chocolate com- 


pounds are well known, and that choco- 
late compounds do not readily deterio- 
rate when exposed to the atmosphere, 
but contend that they are the first to 
utilize a chocolate compound for the dual 
purpose of preserving dry yeast against 
deterioration and producing a palatable 
foodstuff containing in a cake no larger 
than an ordinary yeast cake an equiva- 
lent amount of yeast. 


The patent to Hull discloses a yeast 
cake produced by mixing yeast and corn 
meal, subjecting the cake to pressure 
and applying a smooth coating to the 
surface, preferably of sugary matter. 
The specification states that the effect of 
the pressure is to fgfce the finer gran- 
ules of prepared corn meal to the sur- 
face, forming a thin compact crust, 
which serves to protect for a consider- 


lable. length of time the yeast plant 


throughout the interior portion of the 
cake from the deléterious action of the 
atmosphere. It also states that the coat- 
ing of sugary matter furnishes an effec- 
tive bar to the admission of the atmo- 
sphere to the yeast in the cake. The 
patent to Cameron also discloses a mix- 
ture of yeast with corn or barley meal 
made into a yeast cake, with the moist- 
ure afterwards extracted therefrom by 
drying. The cake is then coated with 
sugar and finally coated with a thin layer 
of paraffin or wax. In this patent the 
yeast cake is stated to be for baking 
purposes, while the Hull patent is silent 
as to use. These being product claim 
this is immaterial. If the specificatio 
of either discloses a composition of mat- 
ter that covers appellants’ claims, there 
is no invention by them in their product. 
The only question is whether prepared 
chocolate or a chocolate compound is an 
equivalent for corn meal. We think it 
is. Both are edible, both serve to pre- 
vent deterioration from the atmosphere, 
and the only difference between them is 
one of degree. The chocolate prepara- 
tion does. prevent atmospheric deteriora- 
tion, but its property in this respect is 
well known, and it may be that it is more 
! effectual in doing so than corn meal; it 
|is more palatable than corn meal, but its 
|quality in that respect is also well 
known. 


No Error in Holding 
Arts Analogous 


The facts in this case are not, in prin- 
ciple; unlike those in the case of Mary- 
land Hominy & Coralline Company v. 
Dorr, 46 Fed. Rep. 773, involving the 
patentability of a preparation of corn 
meal, where the court said: 

The complainant’s product, independently 
of the process of making it, cannot be sup- 
ported as for a new composition of matter, 
or a new substance not before known. Com- 
‘mercially speaking, it may be a new article 
of manufacture, but it is after all only 
an improved preparation of Indian corn, 
with the same characteristics and qualities 
as other similar preparations. It may 
be less liable to spoil, more porous, more 
easily soluble; it may unite more readily 
with the diastase of malt—but these are 
not new and peculiar. qualities; 
only the same qualities in an improved 
degree, which are inherent in other prep- 
|arations of the same substance. 

The fact that in the case at bar the 
yeast is mixed in a dry state, while in 
the Cameron patent it is mixed while in 
a moist state is immaterial, In re Rose- 
lin, 36 App. D. C. 130. 


We agree with the Commissioner that 
the substitution of prepared chocolate 
or a chocolate compound for corn meal, 
in the product produced, does not in- 
volve invention. 

As to the contention of appellants 
that the Commissioner erred in holding 
that applicants’ food product and the 

reserved yeast for baking purposes be- 
ong to anagous arts, we repeat that the 
patent to Hull is silent upon the use of 
the yeast cake and we can not say that 


are printed so that they 
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Plaintiff— 


Injunctions may not be granted for merely the asking, but there must be 


at least a prima facie showing to the 


to the final relief asked, and the complaint, in order to sustain the action 
of the trial court in granting a temporary injunction must allege facts from 


which the court can draw the conclu 


they are 
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Indiana—[njunctiog——-Action for Injunction—Pleading—Complaint—Right of 


Excluding Apartment 
House Under Zoning 


Ordinance Is Upheld 


Regulation Not Unreason- 
able Restriction or Viold- 
tion of State or Federal 
Constitutions 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The application of 
a zoning ordinance of Toledo to exclude 
a three-story apartment house in a dis- 
trict reserved for churches, schools and 
private residences has been held by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth | 
Circuit not an arbitrary or unreasonable 
restriction or a violation of the State or | 


Federal constitutions, \ | 

In its opinion, the court explains that | 
the applicant filed a bill to restrain the 
enforcement of the ordinance, was 
the owner of property in a residential | 
district, and applied for a permit to con- | 
struct a three-story apartment building | 
containing apartments for 18 families of | 
four and five rooms each. The permits 
were refused in accordance with the or- 
dinance and the bill was then brought. 

“In passing upon ordinances of this | 
kind,” the court declared, “the courts | 
have been unwilling to substitute their | 
judgment for that of the legislative body 
charged with the duty of determining | 
the necessity.and character of the regu- 
jlations; but it has been understood, of 
/course, that a city may not act arbi- 
|trarily and unreasonably, und that the 
| ordinance may be valid in its genefal as- 
| Bects and at the same time be ‘clearly | 
‘arbitrary and unreasonable’ to a particu- | 
jlar state of facts.” { 








HARRY G. KOCH ET AL. 
v 


THE City oF TOLEDO ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5336. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Northern District of Ohio. 


Before DENISON, MooRMAN and Hicks, 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 20, 1930 


MoorMAN, Circuit Judge.—The City of 
Toledo enacted a zoning ordinance divid- 
ing the city into five zones and classi- 
fying the kind of buildings and improve- 
ments that might be constructed in each. 
Appellants own property in a zone which 
is limited by the ordinance to churches, 
schools and private residences. Desir- 
ing to construct a three-story apartment | 
building containing apartments for 18 
families of four and five rooms each on 
this property; appellants applied to the 
city for a building permit for that pur- 
pose. The permit was refused, and ap- 
pellants filed this bill to restrain the en- 
forcement of the ordinance, alleging that 
in go far as it prevented them from 
constructing the building it violated both 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and sec- 
tion 19 of article 1 of the constitution 
of Ohio. 

Since Euclid y. Ambler Co., 272 U.S. 
365, it has been generally accepted as| 
| settled that a municipality may enact) 
| ordinances, creating residential districts 
from which business and\ trade, hotels 
and apartment houses are excluded. Any 
doubt that remained after that decision 
of the power of the city to ¢xclude apart- 
ment houses from such districts was re- 
cared oy Beery v. Houghton, 273 U. S. 
671, affirming State v. Houghton, 164 
Minn. 146.. In passing upon ordinances 
of this kind, the courts have been un- 
willing to substitute their judgment for 
that of the legislative body charged with 
the duty of determining the necessity 
and character of the regulation (Zahn ‘vy. 
Board of Public Works, 274 U. S. 325; 
Gorieb v. Fox, 274 U. S. 603), but it 
has been understood, of course, that a eity 
may not act arbitrarily and unreason- 
ably, and that an ordinance may be valid 
in its general aspects and at the same 
time be “clearly arbitrary and unreason- 
able” as applied to a particular state of 
facts. It was upon this latter hypothe- 
sis that the decisions of this court in 
Village of University Heights v. Cleve- 
land Jewish Orphans’ Home, 20 Fed. 
(2d) 743, and of the Supreme Court in 
IY 








it was intended to be used solely for bak-' 
ing purposes. 

Furthermore, 
brief: 

As everyone knows, yeast has become a 
popular tonic food, even in its more or less 
unpalatable form. 

If the ordinary yeast cake be used both 
for baking purposes and as a tonic food, 
we can not say that the art of making 
one form exclusively for food is not 
analogous to the art of making another 
form for use both as a food and for bak- 


ie purposes. 


it is stated in appellants’ 





The decision of the Commissioner is | 


affirmed. 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
ards; and filed for reference, 


court that the complainant has a right 





sions which the complaint sets out to 


justify the granting of the relief.—Public Service Commission v. Baltimore 


and Ohio. R. R. Co. et al. 
1930, 


(Ind. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3361, Feb. 3, 


Massachusetts—Landlord and Tenant—Leases—Construction and Operation 
Express Covenants—Covenant Restraining Subletting—Covenant Binding 


Lessee’s Executors and Administrators to Pay 


A lease containing a provision that 


cupied solely and exclusively by the lesses and by no 


Rent— 
the propérty was “to be used and oc- 
ther person or per- 


sons,” for a designated term and binding the lessée’s executors and admin- 
istrators to pay rent, does not excuse the lessee’s administrator from pay- 
ing rent for the unexpired term following lessee’s death, since the death of 


the lessee did not terminate the lease.—Israel v. Beale. 


—IV U. S. Daily, 8361, Feb. 3, 1930. 


Pennsylvania—-Insurance—Risks and 
External, Violent and Accidental Mea 


Where the death of an insured resulted from 


(Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.) 


Causes of Loss—Accident Insurance— 
ns of jaar 
is hypersusceptibility to a 


particular anaesthetic, considered to be the safest known, used in the course 
of a major operation to which he had voluntarily submitted, held: The 


proximate, predominate and efficient 


cause of the death was the hypérsus- 


ceptibility of the deceased, hence the cause was not accidental, the means 
employed being intentional, and such death, therefore, was not within the 


provisions of a policy insuring “ 


ainst loss resulting from bodily injuries, 


effected directly and independently of all other causes, through external, 
violent and accidental means.”—Hesse v, Traveler’s Insurance Co, (Pa. Sup. 
Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3359, Feb. 3, 1980, 
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Rentals Zone Restrictions 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


State Court 


Index ard Digest 
Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


Municipal Corporations—Police Power 
Validity of Restrictions— 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


and Regulations—Zoning Ordinances— 


A zoning ordinance of the City of Toledo, dividing the city into districts 


and restricting a specific locality to ch 


urches, schools and private residences, 


as applied to exclude the erection in that district of a three-story apart- 
ment building containing apartments for 18 families of four and five rooms 
each, held: Not an arbitrary or unreasonable regulation and not violative of 
the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the 


United States or section 19 of article 
v. City of Toledo et al. 


Municipal Corporations—Police Power 
Interference by Courts— 


1 of the constitution of Ohio.—Koch 


(C. C. A. 6)—IV U. S. Daily, 3361, Feb. 3, 1930. 


and Regulations—Zoning Ordinances— 


In passing upon zoning ordinances restricting city districts to specific 
building purposes, the courts are unwilling to substitute their judgment for 


that of the legislative body charged with the duty of determining the neces- 
sity and character of the regulation, but a city may not act arbitrarily and 


unreasonably, and an ordinance may 


be valid in its general aspects and 


at the same time be “clearly arbitrary and unreasonable” as applied to a par- 


ticular state of facts——Koch v. City of Toledo et al. 


Daily, 3361, Feb. 3, 1930. 


(C. C. A. 6)—IV U.S. 


Patents 


Patents—Food Product Claim Refused— 
Application of McLaughlin and Goldberg for Food Product comprising 


yeast and chocolate, claims 1 and 2 r 
Cc. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3361, Feb. 


Trade 


Trade Marks—Pleading and Practice i 


' 


efused.—In re McLaughlin et al. 
3, 1930. 


Marks 


n Patent Office— 


(Cc. 


When only question presented on sppeat is decided, Commissioner must 


. decline to take notice of any incident w 


ich may have transpired at the hear- 


ing not germane to the question at issue, or to express an opinion on any 
other question, such as right of one party to register mark for goods other 
than those involved on the appeal.—Etablissements Rene Beziers, etc., v. 


Reid, Murdoch & Co. 


- 
Nectow v. Cambridge, 277 U. S. 183, were, 
based. 

The property which the appellants own 
is situated in one of the desirable resi- 
dential districts of the city. All of the 
property in the district is residential, and 
much of it is held under title covenants 
prohibiting the building of apartment 
houses. Appellants’ property is so lo- 
cated that to permit its use for the 
apartment house which they propose to 
build would impair the value of and ren- 
der less desirable the other residential 
property in the district. It is the pur- 
pose of the ordinance to limit the use 
of residential property in this district to 
one and two-family residences. We can- 
not say that an ordinance effecting this 
purpose is arbitrary and unreasonable or 
violates the Fourteenth Amendment as 
applied to appellants’ property. Nor does 
it seem to us to violate the constitu-| 
tion of Ohio as interpreted by the su- 
preme court of that State. In Prinz v. 
Messer, 112 0. S. 628, the court sus- 
tained a comprehensive zoning ordinance 
of this character as not prohibited by 
the State constitution, but held that it 
had no application to the case at hand 
because the permit for the building was 
issued before the enactment of the ordi- 
nance. The implications of the opinion 
are that had the permit been applied for 
after the enactment of the ordinance, it 
would have been the duty of the build- 


ing commissioner to,deny the application.|., 


Youngstown vy. Kahn Brothers Building 
Co., 112 O. S. 654, decided the same day 
as Pritz v. Messer, involved the construc- 
tion of an ordinance relating to a “cer- 
tain ‘small district,” and i¢ not to be ac- 
cepted as determining that apartment 
houses can not be excludéd from a resi- 
dential district, under a zoning ordinance 
covering the entire city. 

The decree is affirmed. 


Chain Store Investigation , 
Is Asked in Minneapolis 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

statute of Minnesota hereinbefore re- 
ferred to: | 

F. W. Woolworth Company, 15 stores | 
in the City of Minneapolis. 

S. S. Kresge Company, 4 stores in 
the City of Minneapolis. 

Red Owl, Inc., 8 stores in the City of! 
Minneapolis. 

‘ National Tea Company, Inc., 111 stores | 
in the City of Minneapolis. 

Warren Stores, Inc., 15 stores in the} 
City of Minneapolis. . 

Walgreen Company, 10 stores in the | 
City of Minneapolis. ' 

Liggett’s Drug Company, 5 stores in 
the City of Minneapolis. 

Piggly-Wiggly Superior. Inc., 28 stores 
in the City of Minneapolis. 

Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company (A. | 
& P stores), 18 stores in the City of 
Minneapolis. 


Illegal Combination Charged 


Complainant further sets forth that he 
is materially and vitally affected by the 
said unlawful combination in restraint 
of trade and states the fact to be that 
said stores are in numbers approximately 
in the thousands in the State of Minne- 
sota and are ruining competition and 
trade and are detrimental to merchants 
generally not in said chains and to the 
public generally and are _ operating 
wholly in violation of both the Federal 
and State statutes as hereinbefore set | 
forth. a 

Wherefore, your complainant prays 
that you, as attorney general of the! 
State, make an investigation as to the 
combinations and operations of the said 
stores as hereinbefore set forth as is 
provided by section 10465, said Mason’s 
Minnesota Statutes, A. D. 1927. 


Cigars Thrown From Air 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
probably will apply to airplane passen- 
gers as well. The hazard exists every- 
where and deserves the thoughtful at- 
tention of motorists until their safety 
responses have become habitual. 

“Careless disposal of burning cigars 
and cigarettes from airplanes would in- 
troduce one factor that would make for- 
est fires from such sources worse than 
those that grow out of similar careless- 
ness by motorists driving on the high- 
ways. The starting points of these lat- 
ter fires are near the roads and are con- 
see accessible to fire fighting 
crews. Fires kindled by burning objects 
dropped from ees might easily 
start in the distfi remote from high- 


ways and difficult of access by fire fight- | 


Are Fire Peril to Forests. 


(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3361, Feb. 3, 1930. 


Restriction Placed 
On Appeal Decision 


Opinion Is Withheld as to 
Points Other Than One 
Formally Presented 


The Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, in ruling on a petition for a modi- 
fication of his prior decision, has declined 
to express an opinion on any question | 
other than the.one presented on appeal, | 
such as the right of one party to register | 
a mark for goods other than those which 
were involved on the appeal. 


ETABLISSEMENTS RENE BEZIERS, 
SOCIETE ANONYME, 
Vv 


Rem, Murpocu & Co. 
Commissioner of Patents. 


Petition for modification of Commission- 
er’s decision of Nov. 25, 1929. 

Trade mark interference No. 1050 be- 

tween application filed Jan. 19, 1926, 

Serial No. 226101, and trade mark reg- 

istered Sept. 22, 1925, No. 203531, and 


No. 232695, for canned fish and canned 
vegetables. 


Mock & Buu, for Etablissements Rene 
Beziers, etc.; FRED GERLACH, for Reid, 
Murdoch & Co. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
Dec. 28, 1929 
Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
party Reid, Murdoch & Co. petitions for 


| diana. 


application filed June 3, 1926, Serial | 





a modification of my decision of Nov. 
25, 1929. 


The stated grounds for the petition 
are: 


(1) At the hearing the party Eta- 
blissements Rene Beziers, Societe Ano- 
nyme, conceded the right of the party 
Reid, Murdoch & Co. to the trade mark 
in issue with respect to canned vegeta- 
bles, to which no reference was made in 
my decision; and 

(2) In view of this concession, that the 
decision provide that the party Reid 
Murdoch & Co. is entitled to register 
the said trade mark for canned vege- 
tables; also, inasmuch as the party Eta- 
blissements Rene Beziers, Societe Ano- 
nyme has not used said mark on canned 
salmon that indication be made that the 
party Reid, Murdoch & Co. is entitled 
to register it for canned salmon, 


Questions Not in Issue 

The petition is opposed by the party 
Etablissements Rene Beziers, Societe 
Anonyme. 

It seems clear from the record that 
the only question presented by the ap- 
peal for decision, and the only question 
decided by me, was that of the right of 
the respective parties to register said 
mark for§canned sardines, and I must 
decline to take notice of any incident 
which may have transpired at the hear- 
ing not germane to the question in issue, 
or to express an opinion on any other 
question. 

The petition is denied. 


. 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent. Appeals 





A summary o: oppenie in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court .of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2689 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently foilows: 

No. 2690. Clarence E. Van Auken, de- 
ceased, by Cora F. Van Auken, assignee of 
entire interest, v. Nephi W. Cummings. 
Appeal from the Board of Appeals. Inter- 
ference No. 58447. Gasoline gauges. 





No, 2691. In re application of Flora E. 
Whiting. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
Serial No. 24798. Design for a dress. 

No. 2692. In re application of John P. 
Leask and Horace T, Dyer. Appeal from 
the Board of Appeals. Serial No. 172604. 
Improvements in method of and apparatus 
for burning finely-divided fuel. 

No. 2698. In re application of Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company of Los Angeles. Appeal 
from the Commissioner of Patents. Serial 
No. 260875. Soft drinks. and syrups usec 
in making the same. 

No. 2694. In re applivation of Henry L. 
Daugherty. Appeal from the Board of An- 
;peals. Serial No. 705562. Improvements 
in developing oil fields, 


department urges all motorists and 
flyers to exercise self-control and to 





ers and their equipment. 
“Prevention of fires in forests is a 


matter of such high importance that this! 


adopt safe practices which will minimize 
|the serious annual losses from fires in 
| the forests.” 


TODAY’S 
PAGE~~ 


336) 

Decisions 
Conclusions Without — 
Supporting Facts Not 
Basis. for Injunetion 


Lack of Basis for Statements 
Results in Dissolution of 
Order Restraining Freight 
Rate Levy 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis. 
In order to sustain the action of a 
trial court in granting a temporary in- 
junction, the complaint must allege 
facts sufficient for the court to reach the 
conclusions which are set up by the com- 


‘| plainant to justify the relief sought, the 


Supreme Court of Indiana has held. 
Mere allegations of the conclusions them- 
selves are insufficient. 

Upon the order of the public service‘ \ 
commission of Indiana, the opinion €x- 


plains, setting rates for the freight rates 
on scrap-iron and steel moving in intra- - 
state commerce, 23 railroads filed a com- 
plaint praying for an injunction re- 
straining its execution. The complaint 
alleged only the annual loss to each of 
the respective complainants and declared 
that the action of the commission was 
“arbitrary, unjust, unreasonable, illegal,” 
etc., but did not allege any facts from 
which the court could draw these con- 
clusions. 

The trial court, it is further explained, 
issued the temporary injunction, which 
the supreme court, in its opinion ordered 
dissolved. 


THE PuBLic SERVICE COMMISSION OF 
INDIANA 
Vv. 
THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD Co. 
ET AL. 
Indiana Supreme Court. 
No. 25750. 
Appeal from Marion Superior Court. 
Opinion of the Court 
MarTIN, J.—Twenty-three railroad 
companies, appellees, brought this action 
seeking to set aside as “arbitrary, un- 
just, unreasonable and illegal,” an order 
of the publie service commission of In- 
This order reduced carload 
freight rates on scrap iron and steel mov- 
ing in Indiana intrastate commerce and 
was made following the filing of a com- 
plaint on behalf of a large number of 


| shippers and receivers of scrap iron and 


after an investigation by the commis- 
sion concerning the “reasonableness and 
lawfulness” of such rates. The complaint 
herein prayed that a restraining order 
and a temporary injunction pending final 
hearing be issued and that upon final 
hearing the injunction be tmade perma- 
nent. The restraining order was issued 
after notice; a demurrer to the complaint 
was filed and overruled, a general denial 
was filed and after a hearing, the tem- 
porary injunction was issued, from which 
action this appeal is prosecuted. 


Supporting Evidence Required 

The appellees’ evidence, upon which the 
temporary injunction was issued, con- 
sisted of (A) the affidavit of an assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad company to the effect that 
his railroad transported approximately 
1,200 carloads of scrap iron per year 
within this State and that the order of the 
public service commission, if permitted 
to become effective, would reduce the rates 
thereon approximately 36 per cent, which 
reduction would amount to $30,000 an- 
nually; (B-C-D) similar affidavits which 
stated that the reduction in rates on 
scrap iron would amount to approxi- 
mately $6,000 per annum for the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, $8,000 
per annum for the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany, and $35,000 per annum for the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Company; and another affidavit (E) by 
a member of the auxiliary committee 
of the Central Freight Association whith 
stated that the reduction in rates for 
all fines of railroads would amount to 
approximately $100,000 per annum. 

Injunctions may not be granted for 
merely the asking but there must. be 
at least a prima facie showing to the 
court that the complainant has a right 
to the final relief asked. Appellees in 
asking for the temporary injunction 
failed to introduce evidence to show that 
the order of the commission was either 
arbitrary, unjust, unreasonable or illegal, 
or which would overthrow the presum 
tion of reasonableness which exists In 
favor of the action,of the commission. 
Phoenix Ry. Co. v. Geary (1915) 239 
U, S. 277 (60 L. Ed. 287; Tonopah Water 
Co, v. Nevada P. S. C. (1913) 250 F. 
304; Vandalia v. Schnull (1919) 188 Ind. 
87, 122 N. E. 225; see also P. C. C. & 
St. L. R. Co. v. Hunt (1908) 171 Ind. 189, 
86 N. E. 328; Audenried v. Phila. ete, 
R. Co. (1871) 68 Pa. 370. The fact alone 
that rates or revenues of appellees will 


| be reduced under the order is no proof 
|that the reduced rates are confiscatory 


or do not allow a fair return for service 
rendered. Louisville & N. R. Co. v, 
Garrett (1913) 231 U. S. 298, 58 L. Ed, 


| 229, 34S. Ct. 48. 


Complaint Not in Evidence 

Appellees contend (citing Postal Tel. 
& Cable Co. v. Mobile (1909) 179 F. 955 
and Ekberg v. McKay (1911) 114 Minn, 
501, 131 N. W. 787, 35 L. R. A. (NS) 
909), that “the allegations of the com- 
plaint, for the purpose of ruling on a 
motion for a temporary injunction, are 
to be taken as true, and have the effect 
of affidavits.” It is manifest that this 
contention cannot prevail, first, be- 
cause in the case at bar there is a 
real conflict between the allegations ‘of 
the complaint and the testimony filed by 
the appellant (an affidavit of the chief of 
the traffic department of the Indiana 
State CWamber of Commerce); 
because under section 1228, Burns 1926, 
it is necessary for the (vérified) com- 
plaint to be introduced in evidence in 
order for it to become a part of the evi- 
dence, and it was not offered in evidence; 
and third, even if the complain herein 
could be considered as a of the evi-« 
dence, it would not be sufficient to sus 
tain the action of the trial court in 
granting the temporary injunction, for 
the reason that while it anes the con« 
clusion of the peas that the old poten ’ 
are “not unjust. unreasonable, excessive, — 
exorbitant or discriminatory or in rv 
wise unlawful” and that the action 
the commission was “arbitrary, unj 
unreasonable, haga,” etc., it does 
allege any facts from which the court 
could draw those conclusions, rey 

Judgment reversed, with directions to” 
dissolve the temporary 





ging Wire 
~ Merger Is Denied 


Chairman of I. T. & T. Says 
Morgan Inferests Did Not 
“Seek to Compel Purchase 
Of RCA Facilities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of the memoranda is not of public in- 
terest, and should be deleted.” 3 

“One of the contentions,” continued 
the Senator, “is that they (I. T. & T. 
and RCA) are still competitors and it 
might be very embarrassing if some of 
it got out and the merger was not ap- 
proved.” : 

He explained that it was argued also 
that the Western Union and American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company also 
are competitors and that counsel thought 
jt undesi?able to make available to them 
certain portions of the correspondence. 

Col. Behn, under examination, said the 
I. T. & T. was willing to pay the differ-| 
ence between $25,000,000, the physical 
value of the RCA properties, and the 
purchase price agreed to of about $78,-| 
000,000 at present market values of the 
stock because it was a “going concern.” 
The difference, he said, represented the | 
“good will” established by the RCA, and | 
in no wise paypment for the wave 
lengths licensed to the company by the 
Federal Government, which, he said, is | 
not tangible property. | 

Defines Good Will 

“This good will,” he declared, includes | 
“first, the exclusive contracts of the | 
RCA with European countries for traf- 
fic exchange, and second, the contracts 
it has with the General Electric, Westing- 
house, and American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Companies, three outstanding | 
companies in electrical communications. | 

“The connecting business contracts are 
the good will,” he declared. He added 
that the value of this “going concern” 
good will was estimated on the basis of 
the value of the contract held by the RCA 
over a period of years, and the business | 
expected. ’ | 

The witness denied that the purchase | 





price of the facilities would be used as a| 000,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 11| Approved Jan. 


“rate base” and that the public conse- 
quently would pay for what Committee) 


members characterized as the’ “inflated | ment industry conducted by the United | 
States Geological Survey of the Depart- | 


value” of the properties. On the other 


\ 
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“Power Output _ 


Senate Passes Resolution Authorizing vt hree Cities Given 


Measure as Amended 


After removing every reference to or 
use of the word “Commission,” the 
Senate on Feb. 1, passed a resolution 
(H. J, Res. 170) for an investigation into 
conditions in Haiti. ‘ 

As reported from the Foreign Rela- 
tions. Committee the resolution was re- 
written so that, instead of authorizing 
President Hoover to appoint a commis- 
sion for the study, it merely authorized 
a $50,000 cepedeuidhiin Mor expenses of 
a Presidential inquiry “by commission 
or otherwise.” 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, offered amendments on the floor, 
striking out the word commission and 


inserting “by such means as he may de-/| & 


termine.” The. title was also amended 
to remove the word “commission.” 
Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, ex- 


,pressed the hope that the President would 
u 


tilize a civilian rather than a military 
commission, asserting that military gov- 
ernment was the. cause of existing diffi- 
culties *1 the island. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, For- 
eign Relations chairman, who called the 
resolution before the Senate, said he felt 
there was a “very serious situation” in 
Haiti, and that he was in favor of giving 
the President such an amount of money 
for an investigation as he demed neces- 
sary. : 

“The President is confronted with a 


Power Production 


Increased for 1929 


Survey of Industry’s Devel- 
opment Shows 11 Per 
Cent Gain in Year - 


The total production of electrical 
energy by public utility power plants in 
the United States in 1929 was 97,292,- 


per cent over that of 1928, according to 
a statistical survey of the power develop- 


Haitian: Investigation by President 


Eliminates AU Reference to Inquiry) ~ In Crime Detection 
By Commission 


very serious situation,” said Senator 
| Noveis (Rep.), of Nebraska. “As I see 
it this action is not necessary. But it is 
| the President’s responsibility to take 
remedial steps, and I want to give him 
a free rein to follow his own views. 

“T shall vote for it cheerfully on the 
theory that an official who has the re- 
sponsibility should have a free rein.” — 

Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
ranking minority member of the For- 
eign lations Committee, said he was 
in hopes there would be no expedition 
to Haiti until after the April election, 
because it would be difficult to escape 
the charge that the Gdvernment had 
one in to influence the election. 

“I hope the President will delay the 
inauiry until afterward,” he stated. 

Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, de- 
| fended the work of the United States in 
Haiti, saying it has been “one of the 
most humanitarian pieces of work ever 
| done to another people.” 
| “Many false and malicious statements 
|have been going around,” he declared. 
“We should have the facts to quiet these 
;unfortunate and unfair attacks on the 
| United States.” 
| Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, said he 
was “in the dark” as to Haiti and favored 
lan investigation for enlightenment. 





Changes of Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 7—Agriculture 

H. J. Res. 232. To amend the joint reso- 
| lution entitled “Joint resolution to provide 
| for eradication of. pink bollworm and au- 
|thorizing an appropriation therefor,” ap- 
| proved May 21, 1928. Reported to House 
| Jan. 31. 
| Title 10—Army 
| H.R. 6125. To authorize the War De- 
| partment to. lend tents and other equip- 
ment to the governor of Mississippi for 
the coming United Confederate Veterans’ 
annual encampment at Biloxi, Miss. Passed 
| House Jan. 18. Passed Senate Jan. 20. 
24. 

H. R. 4138. To amend the act of Mar. 2, 
| 1929, entitled “An act to enable the mothers 
and widows of the deceased soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines of the American forces 
now interred in the cemeteries of Europe | 





Right to Use Radio 


Youngstown, Cincinnati and 
Pasadena Permitted to Use 
Short Wave Service in 
Police Departments 


Police departments of three cities, 
Youngstown and Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Pasadena, Calif., were authorized Jan. 
31 by the Federal Radio Commission to 
install radio services for crime detection. 

In such services, short-wave frequen- 


cies are employed in communicating from 
police headquarters to patrol cars in the 
apprehénsion of criminals. The instruc- | 
tions from headquarters are broadcast 
over the short waves, usually by voice. | 
The short waves are outside the reach 
of the ordinary broadcast receiver, and | 
special reception apparatus is used on| 
the patrol cars. i 

The Commission at the same time an- | 
nounced decisions on other pending cases | 
as follows: 


Applications Granted (Broadcasting): 

KFPL, C. C. Baxtor, Dublin, Tex., license | 
to gover C. P. to install new equipment and | 
increase power to 100 watts, | 

KYW-KFKX, Westinghouse Ele& & Mfg. | 
Co., Chicago, Ill, license to covér C, P.| 
1,020 ke, 10 KW. unltd. time, operation to 
begin Jan. 30, 1930. -Also license to use 
old ‘KYW equipment as auxiliary trans- 
mitter. 

KGFW, Otto F. Sothman & Roy H. Mc- 
Connell, Ravenna, Nebr., license to cover 
C. P, for change of studio, change in equip- 
ment and power. 

KFEL, Eugene P. O'Fallon, Inc., Denver, 
Colo, authority to install automatic freq. 
control. .\- 

KGFL, L. Ay Hubbard & T, F. Murphy, 
D/B as Hubbard & Murphy, Raton, N. Mex., 
voluntary assignment of license to W. E. 
Whitmore, approved. 

KOL. Seattle Broadcasting Co., Inc., Se- 


|attle, Wash., authority to install automatic 


freq. control. 

WOC, The Palmer School of Chiropractic, 
Davenport, Iowa, and WHO, Bankers Life 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, voluntary assign- 
ment of license to Central Broadcasting Co., 
effective Feb. 15, 1930. ; 

WILL, University of Illinois, Urbana, II1., 
authorized to make some changes in appa- 
ratus. 

WOAN, James D. Vaughan, Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn., vol. assignment of license to 
WREC, Inc, 

KOH, J. Peters, Inc., Reno, Nev., author- 


hand, he declared, the joint operation of! ment of the Interior, made public’ Feb. 1.|to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries.” | ized to test between 12 midnight and 6 


the radio facilities of the RCA and the) 
far-flung cable, radio and telegraph fa- 
cilities of the I. T. & T., would eliminate 


The average daily production’ of elec- 
tricity in December was 274,725,000 kilo- 
watt hours, virtually the same as in No- 


Reported to House Jan,» 31. 


‘Title 22 — Foreign Relations || 


ja. m. for 


10 days, on 1,370 ke. 100 watts, | 
in compliance with C. P. 
KSOO, Sioux Falls Brdestg. Assn., Inc.., | 


| 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Improved Methods of Growing 
And Treating Tobacco Studied | 


+ de 4 


Prcuenas: Wiveour 


\ 


Cropping Systems, Needs of Soil, and Other Factors 
Investigated to Obtain Higher Quality in Product 


Topic I1—Industry: Tobacco 


f 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus’ irrespective of 


their place tn the administrative organizations. The present series deals with / |Campbell, James 


Industry. 
By Dr. W. 
Head of Office of Tobacco and Plant 


HE work of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry in the improvement of 
tobacco production embraces sub- 

stantially all phases of culture with 
the exception of insect pests and their 
control. 


In planning the work it is recognized 
that any effective program of research 
in the improvement of methods of pro- 
duction as a whole must take into ac- 
count the fact that tobacco culture is 
a highly specialized industry. Several 
distinctive types of leaf are produced, 
each of which is grown in rather defi- 
nitely localized areas and possesses 
characteristics which make it espe- 
cially suitable for particular purposes 
of manufacture. 

* 


The basic reason for this high degree 
of specialization in culture is that, 
while on the one hand the tobacco 
plant grows successfully under a very 
wide range of soil and climatic condi- 
tions, on the other hand the properties 
of the leaf which control its commer- 
cial value are profoundly affected by 
differences in soil and climate ‘even 
when these differences are seemingly 
small. The problem of the grower is 
not so much one obtaining a satis- 
factory gross yield; but rather the pro- 
duction of a°*maximum output of leaf 
especially well adapted to the manu- 
facture of cigar, cigarette, smoking or 


* x 


chewing tobacco or snuff, as the case . 


may be. 


Obviously the research program in 
part must be variously modified to 
cover specific requirements of the dif- 
ferent sorts of tobacco, although when 
properly coordinated all such work also 
contributes to solution of the broader 
The 


W. Garner 
Nutrition, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


program. Sunlight is.a factor of such 
significance that, as a result of re- 
search, the growing of cigar wrapper 
leaf under an. artificial shade of cloth 
is now an important industry. 

x * * 


Of course, success in tobacco produc- 
tion requires the use of a suitable va- 
riety of seed. Here, again, consider- 
able has been accomplished in devel- 
oping the principles of plant breeding 
applicable to tobacco and in producing 
improved varieties which are more pro- 
ductive or yield leaf of higher quality 
than the old varieties. 


Breeding for special purposes, as in 
producing varieties or strains having 
a reduced nicotine content or. showing 
resistance to disease, also is given con- 
siderable attention. 

* a * 


HAVING at hand a suitable variety 

Of seed and proper conditions of 
soil and climate, the grower must deal 
with a third group of factors weigh- 
ing héavily for or against success in 
tobacco production on account of their 
decided effect on quality, namely, prac- 
tices in spacing the plants in the field, 
the operations of topping and sucker- 
ing the plants, and the time and 
method of harvesting the crop. 

7 od * * 


The important consideration here is 
that by applying correct methods it 
is possible to greatly aid the natural 
tendencies of soil, climate, and seed to 
produce the highest quality of leaf of 
a given type. The special function of 
research is to ascertain the underlying 
relationships. 

* * 


Tobacco curing is a complex process 


* | 


} 
' 


| Gordon, Saul. 
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Glenn I. Projects in art for High 
schools. -64 p. illus, Chicago, The Uni- 
versity publishing co., 1929. 30-937 

Brower, Harriette Moore. ..» How @ de- 
pendable piano technic was.won; a story, 
by ... (The pocket music student.) 71 
p. illus. Boston, Ditson, 1929. 30-1108 
tehers, by ... (Our debt to Greece 

Marshall. The Greek fa- 

(Our debt to Greece and 

N. Y., Longmans, 1929. 
30-815 

Costigan, George Purcell. .. - Wills, de- 
scent and administration, by ... 2d ed. 
(Cases on the law of property, v. 5.) 888 

St. Paul,. West pub. co., 1929. 30-1124 

Cunningham, Rose Ella. Pre-school music; 
a course in music for mothers, by #. . 

Lexington, Mass., The d- 

30-1107 


Anderson, 


thers, by ... 


Rome.) 167 p. 


79 p., illus. 
ley press, 1929. 
Evans, Willa McClung. Ben Jonson and 
Elizabethan music, by - (Published 
also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia univer- 
sity. 131 p., illus. Lancaster, Pa., Lan- 
caster press, 1929. 30-1106 
Gordon’s annotated real, es- 
tate forms; a.comprehensive collection of 
tested and annotated agreements, convey- 
ances, mortgages and other forms relat- 
ing not only to the sale, exchange and 
mortgaging of real property, and of in- 
terests therein, but, also, to the use and 
improvement thereof, that are .valid ra 
Rah 


use in all states. By ... 1104 p 
Y., Standard law book co., 1929. 

Husslein, Joseph Casper. The mass of the 
apostles; the eucharist: its nature, earli- 
est history and present application, by 
... 333 p., plates. N. Y., P. J. Kenedy 
& sons, 1929, ’ 30-817 

Keller, Helen Adams. We bereaved, by .:. - 

39 p. N. Y., L. Fulenwider, 1929. 30-1117 

Langley, John Wesley. They tried to crucify 
me; or, The smoke-screen of the Cum- 
berlands, by .. . profusely illustrated 
from rare pee ~ photaaeeree p. 

i i vs ie . ngley, : 
Pikeville, Ky gley asd 

Leidt, Edna J. The new Philippines; 4 
course for leaders of intermediates; based 
on Seven thousand emeralds by Frank ¢. 
Laubach, by... 80 p. N. Y., Missiona 
education movement of the United States 
and Canada, 1929. 30-1115 

Liguori, Alfonso Maria de’. The true spouse 
of Jesus Christ, by . . . Edited by Rev. 
Eugene Grimm. 2d ed., rev. (The com- 
plete works of Saint Alphonsus de Li- 
guori .... tr. from the Italian. Ed. by 
Rev. Eugene Grimm. Vols. x and xi.) 
737 p.- Brooklyn, Redemptorist wy 


0-816 
Patrick Glyn. Be of 
with an introduction 


by the Bishop of London. 100 p. Lon- 


1929. 
McCormick, William 
good cheer, by... 


problems in tobacco production. 
situation is one in which cooperation 
between Federal and State agricultu- 
ral agencies is peculiarly effective. 
* 
As might be expected from the above 
analysis of the production prob- 
lem, one of the important lines of in- 
vestigation embraces a detailed study 
of the effects of soil factors, including 
water content, air supply, and chemical 
and physical properties, and of such 
climatic factors as temperature, rain- 


fall and sunlight on each element of 
quality in the tobacco leaf. 


Such a study is necessary not only 
as a guide in determining the ideal soil 
and climate for producing each type of 
tobacco, but also to ascertain correct 
sates of treating and handling the 
soil. 


and presents problems which as yet 
have not been fully solved. Three dis- 
tinet methods are employed, depend- 
ing on the type of leaf grown, namely, 
air-curing, fire-euring, and flue-curing. 
Important chemical changes are. in- 
volved, and in all cases optimum con- 
ditions of temperature and humidity 
must be maintained for best results. 


A great deal of attention has been 
given to this subject, including studies | 
on the chemical processes involved and | 
the conditions required for their full- 
est development. What.has been said 
of curing applies equally to the subse- 
quent processes of ferméntation, and 
ageing which also have been exten- 
sively studied. Curing and fermenta- 
tion are.of f-ndamental importance in 
developing a:oma and other elements 


of quality, 
TO. lay the foundation for introduc- 
ing improvements in production 
methods extensive laboratory research 
of a fundamental character is carried 
on which deals with the factors influ- 
encing such properties of the leaf as 
taste, aroma, combustibility, color, 


elasticity, body, and its physiological | 
strnegth. m — | Newark, N..J. Soney & Sage co 1929, 


Vartanian, Parounak Hatch. The law of au- 
| tomobiles in Penson veem, by... p... p- 
” age co., i 
Newark, N. J oney g ie 
| Washington, D. C. St. Albans parish. The 
story of St. Albans parish, 1854-1929. 


| Sioux! Falls, S. Dak., authority to broadcast | 
| special program on eve. of Jan. 29, using | 
| 500 watts. 2 
KTIC, Houston Brdestg. Co., Houston, | 
| Tex., license to cover C. P. to move trans-| 
| mitter and install new equipment and incr. | 
power. } 
| Set for Hearing: 

WKBQ, Standard Cahill Co., Inc., New 
York City, requests C. P. to change equip- | 
ment and incr. power from 250 watts to 1 


and Intercourse 
H. J. Res. 210. To authorize an appro- 
priation. for the expenses of official dele- 
| gates to the fourth World’s Poultry Con- 
| gress, to be held in England in 1930. 


don, Longmans, 1930. aa 30-1119 
McElroy, Isaac Stuart. The Louisville Pres- 
byterian theological seminary, by .«. 149 
p. Charlotte, N. C., The Prevby ay 
standard publishing co., 1929. 30-1176 
Marti, Oscar Albert. Economic causes ’of 
the reformation in England, by... 254 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1929. s 30-1113 
Rubinstein, Beryl. Qutline of piano peda- 
gogy; a series of papers setting forth the 
aims and objects of piano instruction, with 
suggestions for solving manifold problems 
confronting the serious teacher, by ... 68 
. N. Y., C? Fischer, 1929. 30-1105 
Savay, Norbert. The art of the trial, by... 
}. 208 p. N. ¥., Conway, Bogardus & ¢o., 
1929. fe * * . 30-1127 
Sears, Edmun Hamilton. A worker in wood, 
by ... illustrations by Arild Rosenkranz. 
| 105 p. Boston, Cornhill pub. co., 1929. 
30-111) 
Shoen, Mrs. Marion B. Finding. happiness. 
by ... 91 p. London, L. N. Fowler & 
co., 1929. 30-1118 
Tutchin, John. The Bloody. assizes, edited 
by J. G. Muddiman. (Notable British 
trials.) 250 p., plates. Edinburgh, W,. 
Hodge & co., 1929. 30-603 
Vartanian, Parounak Hatch. The law sf “s 


much duplication in overhead and ‘there-| vember, the report says. 

fore result in a downward revision of| The survey includes statistics on fuel 
rates. . | consumption, naming coal, fuel oil and 
ere however, bn ae ee gas as the agencies used in the 
should not attempt to regulate the rates | production of electricity, and gives the : 

in international services, because other | total figures for that panduniion for Oc- | RTT Ree. NO Foc an buveltideiiod of 
nations also must be taken into consid-| tober, November and December, 1929. | Haitian conditions. Passed by Senate. 


eration. In the domestic field, he said, | Total Production Listed | rs e 
it is practical to regulate rates. | The total production of electric | Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 
and Cemeteries . 


Lower Rates Possible | power, in. thousands of kilowatt hours, | | KW. nig 

Colonel Behn predicted that, should| in the United States for the last quarter} H.R. 9235. To authorize the Public Health| WLEX, Carl S. Wheeler, D/B as Lexing- 
Congress repeal the present provisions | of 1929 was given by the survey as| Service to provide medical service im the|ton Air Stations, Lexington, Mass., re- 
of law forbidding joint radio-cable own- | follows: Federal prisons. Reported be Code ore nents ©. P. to sere Seaeneteee Co studio 
ership, that ultimately all wire, radio| By water power: October, 2,730,226; } Title 28 — Judicia Code and }from Lexington to Auburn an orcester, 
and cables will be combined. Merging of | November, 2,641,729; December, 2,757,- Judici ‘ Haas respectively, and install 1 KW.,trans- 
Western Union, I. T. & T., and RCA, he | 827. ' mW RON i el aes bacilli 

eclared, would result in a saving of | y fuels: October, 5,978,090; Novem-| ,.H-.2- 7643. To establish,a term o ©! The following cases formerly set for 

about $15,000,000 ‘to the people, reflected | ber, 5,607,671; December, 5,758.637. | Districh Court of the United States for oe hearing were Stinsiobed upon aiivia of 
in lower rates and better service. | Total production by the use of both DIET ke oaks Pos = yay tere a counsel for applicants: 

Previous testimony of Mr. Carlton, in| agencies: October, 8,708,316; November. ie a d Fi George D. Snell Jr., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
which he declared the United States had | 8,249,400; December, 8,516,464, ' Title 31—Money and Finance | requested ¢..P. unltd. time, 1,00 ke, 250 
the British radio-cable merger in the| There was an increase of more than'6| ,. =: $7. Fée the relief cf: the. State..of | wages bight, 500. vers daz. i 
“hollow of its hand,” was called to the} per cent in November, 1929, compared | ow. Seek.” Repecead, te, Sewse 7h 2. Sney ha ohag? tune a eeerk OS 
attention of Col. Behn, as well as Mr.| with the same month in 1928, and om in- | Title 33 Navigation and Navi- | Solas bey S00 watts nights wn ee 
Carlton’s assertion that there was no|crease of more than 8 per cent in De- able Waters O. P. Soule, Salt Lake City, Utah, C. P. 
“British threat” of domination of Amer-|cember, 1929, compared with that th | & ; i : | unitd. time 600 ke. 500 watts, requested. 
ican communications. : |in 1928, 7 oe Pg niche F 5 i ie weve Saree Applications Granted (other than broad- 

“I believe that Mr. Carlton was in a) Maryland Takes Lead |the President: S. 967; H. R. 3392; H. R.|°*stime): | eaiceaia ala 
very jocose mood when he said that,”| The State of Maryland showed the | 2655. ae 0 cungelewn ate ae 2; 
Col. Behn declared. _ largest percentages of increase in con-| S- 2668. For construction of a_bridge | ounestown, Onto, C. P. fee £436 “he, & 

The I. T. & T. desires to procure the | sumption in November and December, | 3¢T°SS. Missouri River at Boonyille, Mo., by WKDU, City of Cincinnati (police dept.), 
RCA to complete its “cycle” of world| 1929, compared with the previous year. | the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad Com- | Gincinnati, 0., lic. to cover C. P. 1,712 ke.| 
communications, Col. Behn said. “Give|These increases, respectively, w 5a 1 PER: , Reported to House Feb. 1. em ; / 
us parity with the British merger and | and 45 per a s y, were H. R. 8869. Authorizing construction of a 


500 watts. 
we will fight it out ourselves,” he as-| The State of Indiana showed ecihtti | bridge across intracoastal canal in Louisiana. | 


x * 





»* * * 


* * * 


The most important problem in the 
chemical treatment of the soil is the 
proper use of fertilizers and amend- 
ments to correct soil deficiencies, or 
to provide a better balanced ration for 
the plant. Much painstaking field ex- 
perimentation and laboratory study 
are necessary to determine the fer- 
tilizer requirements for producing the 
highest quality of leaf of the several 
distinctive types. 


These investigations are made to 
include chemical elements” not ordi- 
narily taken into account in fertilizer 


tomobiles in New Jersey, by ..- 6 
Newark, N. J., Soney & Sage co, ries 
| Vartanian, Parounak Hatch. The law of au- 
| tomobiles in New York, by - 6 p. 





o* 


Worthy of special mention in this 
connection is the content of nicotine 
in the leaf, the constituent to which 
the physiological effects of tobacco are 
primarily due. Most users prefer a 





KGJX, Pasadena Police Dept., Pasadena, 
Calif., C. P. for 1,712, 2,416, 2,462, or as 
serted. : _ ... |of 40 per cent in November and 38 ml Wile 40 Pakas | Commission ‘sees fit, 260 watts. 

Col. Behn said the I. T. & T. is will-| cent in December. 


Title 40— Public Buildings, | KGEN, div. of forestry, State of Lalit, 
: ‘ sat ‘ | portable, within State o alif., mod. o ore 
ing to abide by the decisions of any }extension of completion date of C. P. to 
2/1/30; KGKP, mod. of C. P. extending 
the time of completion date on C. P. to 
2/1/30. 

Set for Hearing: | 

Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
appl. for C. P. 2,800 ke. 500 watts, | 

The Commission decided to grant a tem- 
porary license to WMAK, Buffalo, N, Y., to 
operate 90 days on 900 ke. and a temporary 
license for WFBL, Syracuse, N. Y., to op- 
erate 30 days on 900 ke. each license to 
contain this clause: 

“This license is only temporary, and is 
not to be taken as a finding of public con- 
venience, interest or necessity. It is issued 
merely ad interim until such time as the 
Buffalo Evening News is entitled to license 
on a construction permit heretofore issued 
to it if that be within the terms of this 
temporary license. Nor is this license to 
be taken as any reversal of the judgment 
of the Commission whereby the frequency 
of 900 kilocycles has been assigned for li- 


government commission as to its rate 
base if the fusion is allowed. Congress, 
he declared, might allow the merger on 
the basis that there would be no in- 
crease in rates under the prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions. 
Basis of Rates 

“You must use the investment cost as| 
the basis for rates,” Senator ‘ie go >| 
of Washington, declared, but Cél. Behn 
said this was not the case. He said it is| 
impracticable to regulate the interna- 
tional rates, but that it is practicable to 
Say that the rates shall not be increased 
under ordinary circumstances. | 

Col. Behn, in discussing the negotia- 
tions between the two communications 


companies, alluded to “our fiance, the|to be envoy extraordinary and minister | tions. Reported to House Feb. 1, 


RCA” and precipated a discussion of the 
relationship between the companies and 
the part played by the Morgan Company. 

“You haven’t married yet, though,” 
Senator Wheeler said. 

“No, we hope you will establish the 
church so we can do so,” replied Col. 
Behn. 

“Then this is more or less of an 
illicit relationship now,” Senator Wheeler 
remarked. “A brilliant newspaperman 
has suggested that J. P. Morgan and 
Company is holding the shotgun, de- 
signed to bring about this marriage. 

“J. P. Morgan and Company,” replied 
Col. Behn, “has never indicated to us that 
the marriage was desirable.” 

Concluding his direct testimony, he 
said: 

“T beg leave therefore to suggest that 
the bill under consideration by this Com- 
mittee be so amended that the proposed 
acquisition by the I. T. & T. of the 
Radio Corporation’s communication facil- 
ities and business will be legally pos- 
sible, as I consider that the merger of | 
wire, cable and radiotelegraph services 
is logically sound and will result in bet- 
ter and cheaper seryice for the American 
people.” 


Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, retire- 


ments, promotions, appointments, etc., oc- tion Base 11. Oakland, Calif., assigned as 
ge of the CG-262 attached to 


curring among the commissioned and war- 
rant personnel of the Coast Guard for the 
week ended Jan. 29: 


Base 13, Port Angeles, Wash., effective 
Feb, 7. ' 

Bosn. John P. Hancock, Section Base 
Stapleton, S. I, N. Y., 
attached to that base. 

Bosn. Clarence W. Whitney, Officer in 
Charge, Carrabasset, Norfolk, Va.—orders 


9 


assigned Pulaski, 


coutin, Norfolk, Va., dated Jan. 21, can- 
celled, and he is detached Carrabasset and 


c C The State of Georgia 
increased its consumption 3 per cent in | 


November and 49 per cent in December, | 


compared with those months in 1928. 


Senate Confirms Nominees 


For Diplomatic Service| 


The Senate on Jan. 31 confirmed the 
following nominations: In the diplo- 
matic and foreign service: To be ambas- 
sador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to Peru, Fred Norris Dearing; to be 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary to Poland, Alexander P.: Moore; 


plenipotentiary to Finland, Edward E. 
Brodie; to be secretary, diplomatic serv- 


ice, Donal F. McGonigal; to be vice con- 
sul of career, Donal F. McGonigal. 

The Customs Service: To be collector 
of customs, District No. 42, Louisville, 
Ky., Thomas L. Walker, (reappoint- 
ment); to be comptroller of customs, 
District No. 28, San Francisco, Calif., 
John J. Deane (reappointment); to be 
comptroller of customs, District No. 4, 
Boston, Mass., Dwight Hall (reappoint- 
ment); to be surveyor of customs, Dis- 
trict No. 1, Portland, Me., Frank B.. W. 
Welch, to succeed Edward E. Philbrook, 
deceased. 

The Senate also ratified and removed 
the injunction of secrecy from the treaty 
of arbitration with The Netherlands, 
signed in Washington, Jan. 13, 19380. 


assigned as Officer in Charge, 


issig Cartigan, 
Section Base 2, Stapleton, S. I., N. Y. . 


Bosn. Eugene Kiernan, Mascoutiny Nor- | 


folk, Va., assigned to duty as Officer in 
Charge of that vessel. 

_ Bosn. (T) Edward J. Howden, Pulaski, 
Section Base 2, Stapleton, S. I., N. Y., as- 
signed as Officer in Charge of the CG-165 
attached to Section Base 2. 

_Bosn. (T) Elmer M. Chandler detached 
Section Base 8, Norfolk, Va., and assigned 
Mascoutin, Norfolk, Va. , 
_Bosn. . (T) Carl R, Grenager detached 
Cartigan, Section Base 2, Stapleton, 8. I., 


N. Y., and assigned Section Base 18, Woods 


Hole, Mass. 
| _Bosn. (T) Frank E. Shine, Morris, Sec- 


Officer in Char 
that base. 


Bosn. (T) Ray C. 


Mach. (T) Harry 


4 A. Oest, 
Stapleton, S. I., 


Cortigan, Section Base 2, Stapleton, 8S. I. 


Sidney A. Usher, C. M. M., Paulding, 
é ‘ é appointment as 
assigning him as Officer in Charge, Mas-|temporary machinist and assigned Division 


| Boston, Mass., tendered 


| Two, Destroyer Force, Stapleton, 8. +1, 


jN. ¥ 


; Wilson, CG-262, Sec- 

Ens. F. K. Johnson, detached Unalga, tion Base 11, Oakland, Calif., and assigned 
Juneau, Alaska, assigned command Section |to the Morris, attached to Section Base 11. 
Boutwell, 
: N. Y., attached to Section 
Base 2, assigned as Engineer Officer of the 


Property, and Works 
H. R. 6120. To amend the aet entitled | 
|“An act to provide for the construction of 
certain public buildings,” approved May 25,/ 
1926 (44 Stat. 630); the act entitled “An 
act to amend section 5 of the act cngreves | 
|‘An act to provide for the constructién of | 
| certain public buildings,’ approved May 
| 25, 1926,” dated Feb. 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 137); | 
and the act entitled “An act authorizing | 
the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire | 
certain land within the District of Colum-| 
bia to be used as space for public build- 
ings,” approved Jan. 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51). 
Passed House Dec. 16. Reported to Senate 
Jan. 31. 


Title 43—-Public Lands | 


H. R. 1186. Relating to the determination 


| of the size of farm units in desert reclama- | 


| Bills and Resolutions 
|| Introduced in Congress 





'Title 5 — Executive Depart-. 
ments and Government offi- | 


cers and Employes 

S. 3398. Mr. Fess. To enable the George | 
Washington Bicentennial Commission to | 
carry out and give effect to certain approved | 
| plans; Library. | 


| Title 7—Agriculture 
H. R, 9377. Mr. Lankford, Ga. To pro-| 
vide for inspection and grading of tobacco 
by experts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; Agriculture. 
S. 3394. Mr. Heflin. To establish a dairy 
and livestock experiment station in Alabama; 
| Agriculture and Forestry. 


| Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 9376. Mr. Sears, Nebr. To take 
possession of the run-off or flood waters of 
the valley between the Allegheny and the 
Rocky Mountain systems for the purpose 
of controlling the supplying of water to the 
navigable rivers thereof, at low-water sea- 
sons; for reforesting lands adjacent to the 
| streams and river of said district; for the 
| promotion of fish culture and that of wild 
animal and bird life; for the aiding of 
agriculture and the furnishing of added 
waters for municipal uses, and the promo- 
tion of navigation; and for the creation of 


charge of such contemplated internal im- 
provements, and their construction; Flood 
Control. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 3395. Mr. Ransdell. To repeal the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell and patent certain 
lands in Louisiana and Mississippi,” ap- 
proved Apr. 11, 1928; Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 


| servatory, Wash., D. C.; 


a Federal board of public works, to take F 


|cense to the Buffalo Evening News on _ the 


aforesaid construction permit.” 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. Schuyler F. Heim, det. Maval Ob- 
to Nav. War Col-| 
lege, Newport, R, I. | 

Comdr. Archibald G. Stirlin, det. U. S. S. 
Florida about June 1; to Nav, Observatory, | 
Wash., D. C. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert W. Cary, det. U. S. S. 
California about May 15; to U. §S. S. Colo- 
rado, 

Lt. Comdr. George P. Lamont, det. Yale 
university, New Haven, Conn, about May 
10; to U. S. S. California. 

Lt. Comdr. Frank L. Lowe, det. Office of 


| Judge Adv. Gen. of Navy about Apr. 15; 
|}to U. S. S. Saratoga. 


Lt. Comdr, Houston L, Maples, ors. Jan. 
17 modified. To temp. duty Bu. Nav. thence 
to duty U. S. S. Niagara. - 

Lt. Ernest V. Abrams, det, U. S. S. Whit- 
ney about May 24; to Naval Academy. 

t. Jesse G. McFarland, det, Nav. Ord. 
Plant, South Charleston, W, Va., about Apr. 
15; to U. 8. 8, Chaumont. 

Lt. Comdr. Henry M. Mullinnix, det. com- 
mand VB Sqd. 2B, U. 8S. S. Saratoga Air 
Saqds.. Battle Fit. about May 22; to Nav. 
Air Sta., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lt. Dolph C. Allen, det, U, S. S, Lexington 
about May 22; to Nav, Air Sta., Pensacola, 


la. 
Lt. Charles S. Beightler, det. U. S. 8. 
Tennessee about May 22;"to Naval Acad- 


my. 

Lt. Alf. 0. R. Beergesen, det. command 
VU. 8. 8. §-46 about June 10; to Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Lt. William L. G. Erskine, det. Hydro- 
graphic Office, Navy Dept. about May 15; 
to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lt. Charles C. Hartsman, det. U. S. 8. 
Dorsey about May 20; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. Martin J. Connolly, det. Nav..Trng. 
Sta., San Diego, Calif. about May 15; to 





U. 8. 8. Omaha. 





Documents 


S. 3402. Mr. Johnson. To authorize the 
designation of depositories for public docu- 
aes: Library. 





Lt. Austin K. Doyle, det. VF Sqd, 2B, 
U. 8S. 8. Langley), Air Sqds., Battle Fit. 
about May 22; to Naval Academy. } 

Lt. James Fife Jr., det. Nav. Trng. Sta., 


usage. Maintenance of just the right 
degree of acidity in the soil for best 
results also must receive due consid- 
eration. 
~ +. * 

ANOTHER factor of importance in 

successful tobacco culture is the 
use of a suitable cropping system for 
tobacco lands, for research has demon- 
strated that preceding crops in the 
rotation have quite important effects 
on both the yield and the quality of 
the tobacco crop, some_ being -bene- 
ficial while others are injurious. The 
tobacco plant is sensitive to the effects 
on the soil of other plants for reasons 
which have not yet been fully deter- 
mined, and this is a promising field 
for further study. 


It is easily understood that the water 
supply will greatly affect the growth 
of the tobacco plant, and the amount 
and distribution of rainfall in relation 
to both yield and quality of the crop 
finds a proper place in the research 


The next article, the first under the 


Industries,” will be published in the issue of Feb. 4 and is contributed by ° 
Norman S. Meese, assistant chief of the paper division, Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce. 


Sam anaes Calif. about May 15; to U, S. S. 
ano. 

Lt. Kinlock N. Gardner, det. Naval Com- 
munications, Navy Dept. about May 1; to 
U. S. S. Arctic. 

Lt. Harry A. Guthrie, det. Subm. Div. 11, 
Battle Fit. about May 24; to Bu. Eng. 

Lt. Frederick B. Kauffman, det. Nav, Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla. about Feb. 3; to Navy 
Yard, Phila., Pa. , 

Lt. Heber H. McLean, det. Nav. War Col- 
lege, Newport, R. I. about May 29; to com- 
mand U, S. 8. 8-45. 


Lt. Silas B. Moore, det. Naval Academy 
about May 28; to Navy Yard, Wash., D. C. 

Lt. Forrest P. Sherman, det. aide & flag 
sec’y on staff, Air. Sqds., Battle Fit. about 
May 22; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. Harry A. Rochester, det. U. S. 8. Noa; 
to Naval Academy. ” 


Lt, Gordon B, Sherwood, det. Hydro- 
graphi¢ Office, Navy Dept. about May 1; to 
U. 8. 8, Langley. 

Lt. Ralph R. Stogsdall Jr., det. Naval 
War College, Newport, R. I. about May 29; 
to command U. 8S. S. 8-26. 

Lts. Wendell G. Switzer, James B. Sykes, 
Archibald E. Uehlinger, det. Naval Academy 
about Mar. 8; to Navy Yard, Wash., D. C. 

Lt. Frank O, Wells, det. U. 8. S. Wyoming 
show May 15; to Navy Yard, New York, 


Lt. George S. Young, ors; Jan. 17 re- 
voked. Det. U. 8. 8. Tennessee about Feb. 
1; to treatment, Nay, Hosp, San Diego, 


| Calif. 


Lt. (jg) Harold H. Connelley, det. U. S. 
S. Colorado about May 15; to Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Lt. (jg) Murvale T. Farrar, det. U. 8. 8. 
8-16 &bout May 15; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jz) George K, Hodgkiss, det, U. 8. 8. 
8-14 about May 15; to Naval Academy. 


mild tobacco, and studies are in prog- 

ress on the external factors affecting 

the content of nicotine and in the de- 

velopment of strains and varieties 

which produce only comparatively low | 

percentages of the alkaloid. 
* * ~ 


In the seed bed, in the field, in the 
curing barn, in the factory, and even 
in the manufactured product disease 
exacts heavy tribute from the tobacco 
industry. The growing plant is at- 
tacked by such major diseases as root- 
rot, root-knot, wilt, mosaic, and wild- 
fire, and after harvest damage fre- 
quently results from house-burn, black 
rot, must, and mould. 


To reduce to a minimum the losses 
‘from disease is a leading feature of 
the research’ program. Resort is had 
to- such measures as soil and seed ster- 
ilization, control of soil reaction, rigid 
sanitation, rotation of crops, and devel- 
opment of disease-resistant varieties. 
and strains. 


| 


subtopic “Paper, Printing, and Related 





State Books and. 
Publications 


Information. regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below, 
New York—Report of the Clerk’s’ Manual 
of Rules, Forms, and Laws for the Reg- 
ulation of Business in the Senate and 
Assembly of the State of New York, 
Albany, 1930. 


' 
Arizona—Report of a list of Suggested 
Books for Arizona Elementary School Li- 
braries, Published by the State of Ari- 
zona, 1929, 


Alabama—Report of the Department of Ed- 
ucation, Including the Library List for 
Elementary Schools, Birmingham, 1929. 


Pennsylvania—Report of the Object-Speci- 
men-Model as'a Visual and Other Sensory 
Aid and a Blackboard Technique, Harris- 
burg, 1929. 

Alabama—The Report of a Committee on a 
program of Athletics for Alabama High 
School girls, Montgomery, 1929. 

Alabama—Report of the High Points In 
Alabama History, Montgomery, 1928. 

lowa—Legislative Documents, Including Bi- 
ennial Message, Inaugural Address, Par- 
dons, Director of Budget, Auditor of 
State, State Board of Education, Engineer 
Examiners, Volume I, Published by the 
State of Iowa, Des Moines 1929. 

Alabama—Report of the Industrial Develgp- 
ment Boark, Birmingham, 1929. ~ 

Alabama—Special ; Report No. 15 about Oil 
and Gas in Alabama, By Douglas R. 
Semmes, Ph. D., Birmingham, 1929, 





(Edited by Mary Badger Wilson.) 168 p., 
illus. Washington, D. C., St. .Albans 
parish, 1929. 30-1112 

White, Mrs. Alma (Bridwell). The New 
Testament church, by... Rev. ed. 413 p., 
plates. Zarephath, N. J., Pillar of fire, 
1929. 80-1110 

Wier, Albert. E. Songs of the sunny South, 

containing more than two hundred songs 

. including plantation and minstrel dit- 
ties, negro spirituals, Stephen Fost¢ 
ballads and songs, arranged for singing 
and playing; selected and edited by “. 

(“Whole world” series, no. 27.) 256 p. y 

Y., Appleton, 1929. ‘ 30-11 

Winrod, Gerald Burton. Science, Christ 

N. Y., Flem- 

30-814 


and the Bible, by... 156 p. 
The new theosoephy, by ..- 


ing, 1929 
IL, Th ‘heosophical 
' 7 30-1 


% 


29, 

Wood, Ernest. 
89 p. Wheaton, 1 
press, 1929. il 


Government Books 


and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be vine 

List of Publications Relating to Agricul- 
tural Chematey ant stn Raition. Free 
tilizers—Price List 46, Coe 27481) 

f Current Educational Publications, 

oer 4 September, . 1929—Bulletin, 1929, 
No. 87. Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior. Price, 10 
cents. aati 1 a sainanae 

Record of Current Educational Pu 
Saduees to June, 1929—Bulletin, Het 
33. Office of Edtcation, United States 
Department of the Interior. Exist a 

ts. Y 

Deciolens of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission of the United States— Volume 24, 


Valuation Reports, January-March, . 
Price, $2.25. » (8-80656) 
Decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
mission of the United States--Volume 
158, March-April, 1929. Price, vc 


Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the United States—Volume 22, 


a Reports, January, it “sneha 


The Auited Siates Baily | 


in New York 


THe Unitep States DatLy is de. 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order:to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 





AvtHonizen Statements Onty Are Pregenten Herein, Beinc 
Pusuisnen Wirnout CommMENT BY THE/UNiTen States DAILY 


Railroads ~ 


Livestock Industry 
Said to Be Entering 


Period of Expansion Commitee on Interstate Commerce Empowered to Spend 
$25,000 in Ownership Investigation 
ll 


In&rease in Cattle and Sheep) The House, by adopting on Feb. 1 ajof the House Committee on Interstate 
On Farms More Than Bal.- tesolution (H. R. 134), authorized the Commerce, who has expressed the belief 

D in H House Committ on Interstate Com-) that larger expense ‘funds will be neces- 

ance Decrease IN FLOPS ANG) perce to expend not exceeding $25,000) sary for the investigation, asked Chair- 
Work Stock on its forthcoming. investigation of the|man Parker if the latter thought $25,000 


Livestock Industry 


'House Authorizes Funds for Inquiry 
| IntoH olding Companies of Railroads 


control of interstate common carriers by | would be sufficient. 
: holding companies, investment trusts and' “Emphatically, no,” replied Mr. Par- 
Expansion in the livestock industry, a 
response to the favorable conditions of 


the last few years, is foreseen Jby the 
Bureay of Agricultural Economics in its 
Feb. 1 report on the agricultural situa- 
tion, made public by the Department of 
Agriculture. The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Despite a reduction in numbers of 
hogs, more livestock is reported on farms 
as of Jan. 1 this year compared with 
Jan, 1 a year ago. The increase in num- 
bers, cattle and sheep more than bal- 
ances’ the decrease in hogs and work 
stock. The larger supply of farm ani- 
mals this year has a smaller value than 
the supply a year ago, being estimated 
by the Bureau at $5,865,000,000 on Jan. 
1, compared with $6,003,000,000 last Jan- 
uary. 

The evidence of some decline in hog 
production, which is-supported by the 
1929 pig surveys and by reduced slaugh- 
terings in the last four months, suggests 
that the supply of hogs going to com- 
mercial slaughter for the matketing year 
¥ with September, 1930, will be 
8 ewhat smaller than that of the pre- 
vious marketing year, according to the 
report. 


Beef Industry Expands 


The beef cattle industry, on the other 
hand, “has passed the low point of its 
production cycle and ts now beginning 
slowly to expand. There is no evidence 
of very much increase in beef herds as 

et and slaughter in 1930 is expected to 

about the same as in 1929. However, 
cattlemen are confronted by “a general 
tendency to increase numbers of cattle” 
and with the fact that “in previous ex- 

rience such periods of expansion have 

ee ‘accompanied by several years of 
generally declining_prices. 

“Dairymen also face a period of read- 
justment. While an annual increase of 
about 1 per cent in the number of milch 
cows is necessary, normally, to balance 
the growing demand, the number was 
incréased 3 per cent in 1929. The pres- 
ent number of heifers, 6 per cent larger 
than a year ago, is sufficient to cause 
still further increases in cow numbers 
in 1930. Probably more calves have been 
raised in the last two years than can be 
raised to advantage hereafter. Dairy- 
men who have to buy dairy cows will 
prob@bly be able to buy replacements 
at | 
they can now.” 

The following excerpts are taken from 
reports to the Bureau from its field rep- 
reséntatives, covering the agricultural 
situation by States during the past year: 

New England: “The past season has 
been quite favorable to New England 
farmers. Nearly all crops made yields 
which compare favorably with those of 
last year and average. Prices, however, 
for the principal crops are equal and 
materially better than those prevailing 
& gyear ago.” 


Conditions in New York 


New York: “The year 1929 has been | 


one of contrasts, but net income from 
the farms as a whole probably will com- 
pare favorably with 1928, even though 
some individuals have been especially 
hagsd jhit, while others have profited 
abwadantly.” 

California: “The 1929 crop season in 
California, when viewed from all angles, 
was fairly satisfactory. Prices, , par- 
ticularly of fruits, were better the past 
season than during the previous year, 
and it is expected the total value will be 
equal to or slightly above the value last 
year.” 

Wyoming: “Wyoming agricultural 
crops promise to close the season of 1929 
showing gross values about 5 per cent 
greater than last year and much more 
than for any recent year, but the in- 
crease has been more than offset. by 
lower prices for livestock, so that the 
gross agricultural inventories are likely 
to show a material decline over last 
year.” 

Pennsylvania: “Fifty thousand fewer 
acre® harvested this year, lower yields 
and production, except for the Winter 
gr#ms, but higher prices for both field 
and’ fruit crops, except wheat and rye, 
resulting in a total estimated value of 
$244,000,000 this year compared with 
$220,000,000 last year, summarizes the 
1929 crop situation in Pennsylvania.” 

Washington: “Optimism is the domi- 
nant note on the farms at the close of 
the 1929 harvest. Crop production fell 
in a general way below that of 1928, 
and with some crops below the five-year 
(1923-27) average of production. But 
on the whole ‘better prices at the farm 
gate have substantially offset decreased 
production.” 

Season Normal in Iowa 
: Iowa: “The gross value of crop and 
livestock production in Iowa in 1929 
probably will total about $1,155,000,000 
as compared with $1,129,485,000 in 1928. 
Taken by and large, a normal season 
in agriculture marked the closing year 
aoe spend an optimistic outlook for 


Illinois: “The 1929 season can be 
rated as a folie favorable year for 
the majority of Illinois farmers. .As a 
result of the continued favorable posi- 
tion of the livestock industry, combined 
with two fairly favorable crop seasons 
in ssion, the majority of farmers 
have"niade some progress, and confidence 
in the future of the agricultural indus- 
try has been encouraged.” 

Louisiana: “The three big money crops 
of this State—cotton, rice, and sugar 
cané—have generally produced satisfac- 
torily this season. All classes of live- 
stock offered for sale this season have 
brought good prices and interest has 
been stimulated in a waning livestock 
industry.” 

Oklahoma: “The aggregate value of 
the 1929 crops fell short of those of 1928 
by $45,000,000, or 15 per cent. Wheat 
suffered the worst.” 

Texas: “The oe crop season in many 
respects has en very unfavorable. 
While wheat, oats, barley, rye, hay and 
fruit produced more than in 1928, other 
crops such as cotton, corn, rice, grain 
sorghum, white and sweet potatoes, and 
peanuts made less. Cotton alone reduced 


the income-by approximately $100,000,- | T 


There is much discouragement 

the farmers and a decided tend- 

enc#® to find employment in the towns,” 
- ho: “Idaho’s total income from 
and livestock production in 1929 will 


fs *? 
4 { 


is cost in two or three years than} 


large blocs of ownerships. 
this expense, however, may be entailed, 
according to a statement made to the 
House by Representative Parker (Rep.), 
of Salem, N. Y. He is chairman of the 
Committee and sponsor of both the reso- 
lutioh (H. Res. 114) authorizing the in- 
/quiry, and the resolution (H. Res, 134) 
| authorizing the $25,000 expense. 

The costs of the inquiry were brought 
before the HowiSe by Representative Un- 
derhill (Rep.), of Somerville, Mass., 
chairman of the’ House Committee on 
Accounts, who reported the resolution 
(H. Res. 134) favorably from his Com- 
! mittee. The resolution provides that the 
$25,000 may be paid 
gent fund of the House, 

Representative Parker then explained 
to the House what if intended. He 
sketched the history of railroad regula- 
tion,-showing that when railroads were 
first built there was no regulation at all, 
with resulting excessive rates, and how 
regulation of both rates and service de- 
veloped. 


Railroads Termed 
Natural Monopoly . 


He said “we have to recognize the 
railroads are a natural monopoly,” that 
regulatory powers are vested in Congress. 
He told how the Interstate Commerce 
Commission became necessary and how 
in recent years hdlding companies have 
acquired large interests in carriers such 
as the New York Central, the Pennsyl- 
vania and the. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. 


| 


there are 1,500 railroads in the United 

tates and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has proposed to divide them 
into nineteen group systems, under which 
their regulation could be accomplished 
more easily. Then, he said, there have 
| been instituted the holding companies, 
investment trusts and individual blocs 
having large interests in the railroads. 
These, he said, will control the policy of 
the railroads because the man who owns 
always controls. 

Respecting the grouping of the roads, 
as voluntary railroad consolidation is a 
major subject before the Committee with 
respect to which information regarding 
holding company control is sought, Mr. 
Parker said it is ebviows the large roads 
do not want to take in the weak roads 
| and the roads “that are in the red.” But, 
he added, these roads are vital to their 
respective communities. He said no one 
knows to what extent this control by 
holding or other interests exists and he 
cited a recommendation on the subject 
in the last angpual report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


House Is Assured 
O} Fair Investigation 

“Your Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce.” he assured the House, “is going 
into this investigation in a 
honest and fair way. We are not going 
to prosecute anyone and we are not 
going to protect anyone. 
before you our report and our recom- 
mendations as to what remedial legisla- 
tion may be necessary.” 

Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of 
Bonham, Tex., ranking minority member 
SE 


be fully as_large, and possibly larger, 
than that of 1928.” 

Arkansas: “The year 1929 furnished 
extreme contrasts in conditions affecting 





There was much late plant- | 


late potatoes;‘sweet potatoes, cane, lespe- 
deza, 
Thanks to cotton, our aggregate farm 


production value will exceed that of last | 


year by about 4 per cent.” 


Kentucky: “Farmers of Kentucky are 


apparently, as a whole, a little better off | 


than one year ago.” 


Wisconsin: “The price of milk is a pri- | 


mary factor in determining our agricul- 
tural conditions. The high point in the 
present Wisconsin milk price cycle was 
reached in September, 1928, October of 
this year falling below October, 1928, and 
prices have been appreciably lower dur- 
ing the current year. For the first 10 
months of 1929 average farm milk prices 
were between 4 and 6 per cent below last 
year.” 

West Virginias “Fa 
were higher than pric 
the decrease in ‘p jon, and con- 
sequently the total value of 12: principal 
crops was $51,188.000.as compared with 
$49,659,000 in \928. Al 
stock, with the exceptio 
}an increase.” 

Decrease in Montana 

Montana: “A total farm value of about 
$96,000,000 was disclosed by Dec. 1 esti- 
mates of Montana’s crop production in 
1929. This compared with $126,000,000 
for 1928. The total income of agricul- 
ture in Montana iy 1929 will probably 
fall about 18 per cent below that of 
1928.” 

Missouri: “Missouri farmers have 
surely hit rock bottom. On. account of 
the smallest acreage of corn in a quarter 
of a century and low yield, the feeding 
of livestock is much below last year.” 

North Dakota: ‘Gross value of the 1929 
wheat crop will be around $30,000,000 be- 
low that of 1928. Quality is superior 
to last year, and protein content averages 
high.” 

New Mexico: “The value of the im- 
portant crops for 1929 is estimated at 


ices for crops 
1928, due to 


rices, of live- 


agriculture. 
ing and consequent poor growth of corn, 
of hogs, show 


about $40,000,000 compared with about | f. 


$31,000,000 for 1928. 


Monthly Statements 


Several times | ker. 


t of the contin- | 


Representative Parker explained that | 


perfectly | 


We will lay; 


legumes and. other fie!d crops. | 


“If the investigation amounts to 
janything it will cost several times the 
$25,000. We must have as good legal 
talent and as. good accountants as we 
can find in qrdex to. cope with the 
carriers.” “ 

Both Mr. Parker and Mr. Rayburn 
| explained that the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the House, instead of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is un- 
dertaking the investigation, because it 
1is the House that is concerned in this 
control phase of the railroad consolida- 
tion problem and because it can so expe- 
dite the pending legislation on which the 
i subject bears. The House then adopted 
the expense resolution without objection. 


Survey of Tributaries 
| Of Mississippi Urged 


|Federal Aid Asked at Confer- 


ence of Representatives of 
Nine States 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

Nebraska: Governor Weaver; Roy L. 
Cochran, State engineer; Dr. George E. 
Condra, dean of department of conserva- 
tion and survey, University of Nebraska; 
Prof. Clark E. Mickey, civil engineering 
| department, University-of Nebraska. 

North Dakota: R. E. Kennedy, State 
engineer. 





Oklahoma: Judge E. E. Blake, chair: 


man of interstate commission for control 
of Arkansas and Red rivers. 


South Dakota: Charles A. Trimmer, 
State engineer. 

Téxas: Leonard Tillotson, general man- 
ager of Brazos River conservation and 
| reelamation district. ; 

Wyoming: John_ A. Whiting, State 
engineer. 

After an expression of appreciation of 
legislation heretofore enacted by Con- 
gress and endorsing the action of Repre- 
sentative Frank R. Reid (Rep.), of Illi- 
nois, as chairman of the Flood Control 
Committee of the House, the resolutions 
j follow in full text: 


| Be it further resolved: That we use 
our best endeavors: 


First: To secure the completion of the 
preliminary surveys of rivers as set 
forth in section 10 of “an act for the 
| control of floods on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 15, 1928; 

Second: To obtain a further. appro- 
priation from the Congress of the United 


; States, or a further allotment by the: 


Secretary of War, for the above surveys 


10, to-wit; : 
. Red River and tributaries, 
. Yazoo River and tributaries, 
. White River and tributaries, 
. St. Francis River and tributaries, 
. Arkansas River and tributaries, 
. Ohio River and tributaries, 
. Missouri River and tributaries, 
. Illinois River and tributaries, and 
Third: We further urge appropriations 


| sufficient to commence the detailed final 
surveys, plans, specifications, and con- 
tracts for the construction of the diver- 
| sion dams, intake canals, reservoirs and 
(or) other works for the purpose of stor- 
ing the destructive!flood waters upon such 
tributaries and at such places that the 
preliminary surveys and reports shall 
have demonstrated that said works will 
form an integral part of a comprehensive 
plan for the control, conservation and 
utilization of said flood waters for the 
| greatest public interest on the tributaries, 
as well as the lower Mississippi River. 


Fourth: That it is the sense of this 
conference that the prosperity, of the 
States drained by the western tributaries 
of the Mississippi River and the food 
supplies of the Nation are directly de- 
pendent upon the use for agricultural 
purposes of the now wasted and de- 
structive flood waters of these tributaries 
to supplement the natural precipitation so 
as to relieve great losses to agriculture 
caused by drought conditions, prevent 
loss of soil fertility caused by erosion 
and insufficient moisture for proper crop 
rotations, and stabilization of agricul- 
tural production and marketing by insur- 
ing the quality and quantity of agricul- 
tural products which is essential to the 
growth of our agriculture in the Middle 
West, to the industry and commerce of 
the Nation in times_of peace, as well as 
being absolutely essential for the com- 
mon defense of the Union in time of war. 

Fifth: That we recommend that the 
Secretary of War, or such other Federal 
departmental secretary, board or com- 
mission, as Congress shall designate, be 
authorized to cooperate with the States, 
or political subdivisions thereof, locali- 
ties and business organizations in such 
States, interested in waters diverted and 
impounded by the United States Govern- 
ment for the pipes of providing water 
rights for each and every use of said di- 
verted and impounded waters, with the 
object in view of coordinating all the 
uses of said waters for the greatest pub- 
lic interest of the States, the general wel- 








are, the commerce, and the -defense of 
the Nation. 


/ 
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New York Central R. R. 


December 


1929 
17,183,245 
8,581,407 
30,517,090 
4,152,871 
7,549,361 
11,871,520 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue ... 
Total oper, rev. ... 
Maintenance of way .....- 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl, other 25,685,316 
Net from railroad .,.....+ 4,881,774 
OEOR .  cnecccscred esse 2,462)720 
Uncollectible ry, rev., ete .. 7,303 
Net after taxes, etc. 8,372,742 
Net after rents vacocced 9,262,181 
Aver. miles! operated ..... 6,914.06 
Operating ratio ... 84.2 


ee eeeeeere 
espe 


18,319,056 
31,435,051 


11,458,306 
21,894,893 


12 months 
1929 1928 
242,331,920 284,617,642 
97,105,362 « 96,917,043 
396,927,577 @81,733,244 
63,188,331 974,510 
88,740,866 . 81,947,794 
137,264,546 133,231,879 
302,548,530 288,250,203 
94,379,047 93,483,041 
27,602,118 29,136,908 
99,344 130,544 
66,677,590 64,215,594 
64.727,749 62,222,122, 
6,914.06 6,906.21 
16.2 76.5 


1928 1929 


8,629,461 


3,658,969 
7,431,024 


9,540,158 
4,994,083 

7,135 
4,538,940 
4,340,306 
6,906.21 

. 69.7 


ofthe rivers mentionéd in said section | 


December 


10,619,541 
2,317,960 
14,048,271 
1,640,572 
2,888,958 
5,307,436 
10,627,963 
3,420,308 
733,990 
9,936 
2,676,382 
2.653,547 
6,724.13 
15.7 


For Improving Three 


Harbors Is Proposed | Transcri 


Army Engimeers Make Rec- 


ommendations as to Work 
In New York, Wilmington 
And Perth Amboy 


Recommendations for modification of 
existing projects at Anchorage Channel, 
New York harbor; at Wilmington har- 
bor, Delaware, and at Perth Amboy har- 
bor, New Jersey, are made in reports 
of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, transmitted with approval 
by the Chief of Engineers of the Army, 
Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, to the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

A statement summarizing reports on 
each of the three projects, as made pub- 
lic ‘Feb. 1 by the Department of War, 
follows in full text: . 

Anchorage Channel, New York Har- 
bor.—The Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
Lytle Brown, has forwarded to S. Wal- 
lace Dempsey, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors, the report 
of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors in review of the reports 
submitted on New-York harbor, respect- 
ing the anchorage grounds generally, and 
particularly with :regard to widening the 
channel in the vicinity of the quaran- 


land. 
Delays to Navigation 

The reports under review recommend 
that Anchorage Channel, which is an ex- 
tension in Upper Bay of Ambrose Chan- 
nel, be given a depth of 40 feet and a 
width of 2,000 feet. This now forms 
part of the existing project for the im- 
prévement of New York harbér. Anchor- 
age Channel passes between the quaran- 
tine anchorage and the general anchor- 
age for New York harbor. 


The Board reports that navigation is 
subject to umnecessary hazards and 
delays, and that it. is impracticable to 
change the location of the quarantine 
station. It therefore recommends modi- 
fication of the existing project for New 
York harbor so as to provide for chang- 
ing the position of the southerly section 
of Anchorage Channel to give a fair- 
| way 2,000 feet wide and 40 feet deep, 
at an estimated cost of $460,000, with 
$15,000 annually for maintenance in ad- 
dition to that now required. The Chief 
of Engineers concurs in the recommenda- 
tion of the Board. 


Channel Depth Increased 
Wilmington Harbor, Delaware.—In re- 


on Rivers and Harbors of the House of 
Representatives, requesting the Board of 


view reports previously submitted on 
| Wilmington harbor (Christiana River) 
Delaware, with a view to determining 
| whether any modification should be made 
in the existing project at the present 
time, and particularly with a view to pro- 
viding increased depth and extending the 
harbor area, the Chief of Engineers has 
| forwarded the report of the Board’to the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 


It appears from information at hand 
that adequate fagilities for commerce 
and navigation would be provided by a 
channel of 80-foot depth. The Board 
therefore recommends modification of the 


Delaware, so as to provide for a depth 
of 30 feet between the Delaware River 
and the Lobdell Canal, at an estimated 
cost of $222,000, with $152,000 annually 
for maintenance, an increase of $31,000 
over the present requirements. The Chief 
of Engineers concurs in the recommenda- 
tion of the Board, 


Quarantine Anchorage 

Quarantine Anchorage Space, Perth 
Amboy Harbor, New Jersey.—A resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted Feb. 28, 1929. requested the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors to review the report on New York 
and New Jersey chanriels, submitted in 
House Document No. 653, Sixty - sixth 
Congress, second session, with a view to 
determining the advisability of modify- 
ing the existing project so as to provide 
additional anchorage space for quaran- 
tine purposes in t Paw gow f of Perth 
Amboy, N. J. The Chief of Engineers 
has forwarded to the Committee the re- 
port of the Board, in response to the 
resolution referred to, 

The Board states that the present 
method of quarantine inspection is un- 
satisfactory and will become more 80 as 
the number of deep-draft vessels using 
the New York and New Jersey channels 
increases. Such vessels cannot well be 
routed via the arantine station in 
Upper Bay, as thelanchorage at that point 
is often congested, and freighters are 
sometimes delayed several hours wait- 
ing for inspection of passenger carriers. 

An anchorage area at Perth Amboy 
of suitable size for three vessels is con- 
sidered adequate for the present and im- 
mediately prospective needs. Low tides 
at Perth Amboy sometimes go to 1.3 
feet below mean low water, and deep- 
draft vessels are obliged to work the 
tides. It is considered important, there- 
fore, that an anchorage at that point be 
given a greater depth than is found in 
the adjoining channel. 

For'this purpose a depth of 33 feet is 
believed sufficient. The Board, therefore, 
recommends modification of the existi 
project for the New York and New Jer- 
sey channels so as to provide for an an- 
chorage area at Perth Amboy 33 feet 
deep and of sufficient size for three ves- 
sels, at an estimated cost of $390,000, 
with $10,000 annually for maintenance 
in addition to that now required. The 
Chief of Engineers concurs in the recom- 
mendation of the Board, 





Illinois Central System 
12. months 

1929 1928 ° 
148,206,954 141,688,689 
24,076,582 25,032,712 
180,976,182 179,605,452 
28,764,278 22,671,351 
41,160,186 40,927,226 
64,512,117 . 64,087,176 
189,430,071 137,479,786 
41,546,111 42,125,666 
12,448,014 12,213 

2,388 53,998 38,753 
3,068,311 _ 29,044,099 29,873,913 | 
2.907.694 § 27.743.259 28,917,199 
6,742.48 6,732.88 6,710.25 

73.0 77.0 76.5 


*1928 
11,748,963 
2,292,160 
15,165,968 
1,602,811 
3,270,810 
5,359,139 
11,077,120 
4,088,848 
1,018,199 


tine anchorage off Stapleton, Staten Is-| 


Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to re-| 


existing project for Wilmington harbor, | 





| show that in that examination the book 


sponse to a resolution of the Committee | not to ataue. 


|G. Rodgers, pastor of the First Meth-| 





| the letter contains, a statement? 





of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) f 


1929 
9,43%084 
1,502,827 

12,354,857 
1,590,397 
2,518,859 
4,443,418 
9,362,100 
2,992,757 

159,002 


2,828,880 

2,536,036 

. 9,366.86 
y 75.8 
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Public. Utilities 


Revision of Projects |Examination of Textbooks of Schools 


Permits for Power 


Considered at Inquiry Into Utilities Projects Asked. of 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 10 by Ber- 
nard F, Weadock, chief counsel for 
power utilities, at the hearing before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of publicity phases of 
public utility activities, was begun in 
the issue of Feb. 1 and proceeds ds 
follows: 


Mr. Weadock: Now the record does} 


and all books looked into. <A few of 
them had mistaken facts; for instance. 
I recall one quite distinctly where it said 
that the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Corporation Bureau had the same 
authority that the Interstate. Commerce 
Commission had. Now that, confessedly, 
is a mistake. Judge, Healy corrects me 
and said Mrs. Tripp made that asser- 
tion, but she is supported by this text- 
book for her statement. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I suppese 
every citizen has a right to complain 
about those things, but I do not see any 
point as to the supervision of a school 
book. 

Mr. Weadock: It is not a question of 
supervision. I presume if the lawyers 
of this country were told that the pro- 
fession of the law in the schools was 
being ‘degraded, by charging that the 
lawyers were a lot of shysters, for in- 
stance—— 7 

Commissioner McCulloch: I do not 
think the lawyers would take the time 
to bother with it. They have been called 
“shysters” too many times. 

Mr. Weadock: You do not think prop- 
erly so, I hope. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Of course 
not. They do not need any defense 

Mr. Weadock: Let us put ‘enn a 
class by themselves. Let us assume the 
newspapers are classified as blackmailers— 
my point is that we have a right to do it 
rovided what we do with it after we get 
it conforms to the proper ethics of the 
situation. The record in this case indi- 
cates that only in a very few instances 
was anything done, and that was done 
with either the proper school authorities 
or with the publishers, and that repre- 
sents a very, very small number in com- 

rison with the total number of the 
ooks examined. _ The examination was 
not critical of any particular book, but 
rather to ascertain what the books 
showed, good, bad. and indifferent. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I thought | 
you promised you would try a little} 
harder not to argue. 

Mr. Weadock: I will now try harder | 





This record shows those few instances, 
but it does not show that there has been 
any change in any book as the result 
of that examination. With that, I am| 
willing to rest on that feature of it. 

Mr. Healy: I think the Commission 
might refer to the testimony of Mr. 
Jenkins. 

Mr.'Weadock: Now, then, Your Honor 
may recall tn the testimony there was 
a gentleman who spoke in some 
chewehes, and the inference. might be 
construed to mean that he spoke in those 
holy pla¢és upon utility questions. 

I want to introduce a letter from S. 


odist Church, Marietta, Okla.; from M.| 
E. Ramsay, pastor, First Baptist Church | 
of Wagner, Okla.; the Okemoh Public | 
School of that same place, Oklahoma; 
from a teacher, also from Stephen A. 
George, of Ardmore, Okla., president 
of Wesley Brotherhood; and from Bishop | 
Francis C. Kelly, Catholic Bishop of 
Oklahoma, all of which’ show that what 
Mr. Crittenden spoke of was the Holy 
Land, and nothing but the Holy Land,| 
and no reference was made to utilities. | 

Commissioner McCulloch: Thaf is all 





Mr. Weadock: Yes. : 
Commissioner McCulloch: And that is | 
in the record about this man speaking? | 


Mr. Weadock: Yes. ‘to call your attention to the matter of | 


Commissioner McCulloch: Mr. Chief | 
Counsel, I suppose this is competent? | 

Mr. Healy: I have no objection. It | 
does not conform to the strict rule of | 
evidence, but I have no objection. | 

Commissioner McCulloch: That will be | 
réceived, (Whereupon the :aid document | 
was received in evidence and marked 
“Association’s Exhibit No. 24.”) 

Mr, Weadock: I would iike aiso to in- 
troduce a letter from the scout execu- | 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America, from | 


Alexandria, .La., signed by William E.| professors with this business have been | 


Brown, in which the following appears— 
this letter is addressed to Mr. Blain: 
“Following a speech made by you at 
the Alexandria Rotary Club, it oecurred 
to me that my Boy Scouts could distrib- 
ute these cirgulars, as they do others, for 
the postage. We have a plan in-sthis 
council that permits of scouts to earn 
money. One-half of this money goes into 
our Boy Scout endowment fund, The 
other half goes to the Boy Scouts, with 
which to purchase scouting things.” 
Commissioner McCulloch: What is the 
purpose of that? . 
r. Weadock: The purpose of that is | 
to show that this gentleman is the one | 
who made.the proposal, and it did not 
originate with us or any part of it, and 
the letter goes on to state that he nade 
this, and the Blain letter which was a let- 
ter in connection with the subject-matter 
only, to show that the plan originated 
with us and was not an effort on our part 
to in any Way 
Commissioner McCulloch (Interpos- 
ing): Let it go in, (Whereupon the 
said document was received in evidence 
meee “Association’s Exhibit No. 





Commissioner McCulloch: These letters 
from these preachers—I do not want 
anything to go in from preachers about 
what a man ought to talk about in the 
pulpit, just to let it show the statement 
that the speaker did not cover any sub- 
ject: at all except that of the one you | 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 

December 12 months 
1928 1929 1928 
9,954,223 126,777,844 126,952,879 
1,572,829 18,817,973 19,715,276 
13,056,466 162,409,925 162,891,409 
2,187,971 24,414,605 25,515,422 
2,616,284 26,080,966 27,197,586 
4,387,685 52,083,144 52,922,445 | 
9,874,224 111,565,543 114,191,159 | 
3,182,242 60,844,382 48,700,250 | 
764,795 12,025,394 11,192,210 
8,783 26,562 33,783 | 
2,408,664 38,792,426 37,474,257 | 
2.104.544 35.357.963 32.912.367 
9,374.41 9,878.21 9,375.44 
15.6 68.7 70.1 


4,875 


‘tion shown there by that evidence. 


show the moving picture relating to the | 


marked 26? 


|ness and that of the universities. 


| universities and colleges named in this 


, | No. 


pt of Testimony Covers Publicity Questions In- 
volved in Investigation of Power Firms 


mention. I do not want to clutter up the 
record with what ceriain people think 
about that. 

Mr. Weadock: In connection, if the 
jcourt pleases, with the testimony here 
| by. the International Paper Company 
| relative to newspapers, I took the posi-,| 
tion then, and I take it now, that as the) 
representative of these associations I 
was not a party to that particular part 


Federal Commission 


sented in Petitions for Au- 
thority to Carry Out Vari- 
ous Developments 

Ten States, representing various parts 


of the country, and the Territory of 
Alaska, are identified in the filing of ap- 





of the proceedings. 


plications for permits, or licenses, of 


Commissioner McCulloch: I think, Mr. | various descriptions relating to the power 
Weadock, that is a subject you ought to| industry, with the Federal Power Com- 


stay off of. The record shows for itself.| mission under the Federal water power - 


It is confined to the particular participa- | 
I do} 
not see that that calls for an explanation. | 
Mr. Weadock: Al! right. 
Commissioner McCulloch: It shows for 
itself. As I remember the testimony, 


the investigation was about those par-|by California with six. 
ticular things, and, of course, whatever | from the Territory of Alasta, three from ; 


the record shows it shows that and noth- 
ing more, and I do not see any use in 


act, according to an announcement made 
public by the Commission Feb. 1. : 
The State of Oregon led the list of in- 


terested States. seven applications being 


placed before the Commission, according 
to the statement. being closely followed 
Five were filed 


Idaho, two from Washington, and one 


each from Nevada, Tennessee, Arizona, ~ 


getting anything else. | Missouri, Pennsylvania and Colorado, 


Mr. Weadock: My point is it is one of | 


| the high spots in the situation that I am 
| attempting to cover, and all I want the! 


record to show 
Commissioner McCulloch: Some is on} 
the high spot and some not, but the 
record shows what was done there, and 
I do not believe it is necessary. 
Mr. Weadock: I-was going to ask of 
the Commission if my information was! 


A total of 29 applications were filed 
with the Commission for the period from 
Nov. 11, 1929. to Jan. 28, 1930, making 


a total of 1,060 applications received by 


the Commission to that date. 


Applications Summarized 
The Commission has listed a brief de- 


scription of each application enumerated 
in the foregoing summary, thestatement 


correct that the Commission had been | of which follows in full text: 


advised by Mr. Graustein of the sale of 
properties involved in this situation. I! 
understood it had been done. | 

Mr. Healy: That is right. 

Commissioner McCulloch: You will 
have to talk to the chief counsel. 

Mr. Healy: Mr. Graustein wrote us 
a letter concerning the Boston newspaper 
and told us quite a little about it. 

Commissioner McCulloch: That will 
be put in, then. 

Mr. Weadock: If I understand, there 
is no evidence in the record connecting! 
the several associations with*that par-| 
ticular transaction of the International | 
Paper and Power Company. That is 


| right; isn’t it, Your Hoaor? 


Commissioner McCulloch: Yes, I sup- 
pose that goes in there. It was very| 
specific, which showed exactly what was| 
included in it. and I think that record is | 
complete on that. 


Analysis of Chart 
Introduced as Exhibit 


Mr. Weadock: Now, then, Your Honor ! 
will recall during the course of the pro- | 
ceeding a chart was offered in evidence | 
showing the extent gf public regulation | 
by several States, and I would like to} 
offer, and do offer, a summary, Regula- | 
tory Powers of Public Service Commis- ! 
sions, April, 1929, it being an analysis of | 


that chart, to accompany it, Association | 


Twenty-nine applications for permit or 
license under the Federal water power 
act were filed with the Commission dur- 


ling the period Nov. 11, 1929, to Jan. 28, 


1930, making the total of 1,060 received 
to that date: 


No. 1032. D.C. Brownell and L. V. 


Ray have applied for a preliminary per- * 


mit for power development on Lost Lake, 
Seward Precinct, Alaska, affecting lands 
in the Chugach National Forest. The 
proposed scheme includes damming the 
outlet of the lake and conveying the water 
thus stored by pipe line and penstock 
to a power house about three miles dis- 
tant. The estimated capacity of the 
project is approximately 4,000 horse- 
power, and it is proposed to utilize the 
power in Seward for industrial and do- 
mestic purposes. 

No. 1038. The Idaho Power Co. has 
applied for a license for a constructed 
transmission line, which constitutes an 
extension, approximately three miles 
long, of the company’s line from 


|Shoshone Falls power station through 


Kimberly and Hansen. The line is lo- 
cated on public lands in Twin Falls 
County, Idaho. It operates at 11,000 
volts and serves individuals and farm 
communities along its route. 

No, 1034, The Pioneer Packing Co. has 
applied for a preliminary permit to de- 
velop power on Flemming Creek, in the 


Exhibit 26 (Sora recording district, third judicial 


Commissioner McCulloch: 


examine that. 
Mr. Healy: There is no objection to} 


it if it is understood that we will have! 


You may 


division, Alaska, and affecting lands of 
the United States. The proposed devel- 
opment consists of an earth and crib dam 
in Flemming Creek, a pipe line approxi- 


theprinflege of checking it | mately 1,900 feet long and a power house. 


Commissioner McCulloch: 
Let it go in. (Whereupon the document | 
referred to was recgived in evidence and 
marked “Association’s Exhibit No. 26,’’| 

Mr. Weadock: At the time that I 
started our program it was proposed to | 


Ripley lecture, which is already in this | 
proceeding. Owing to my inability to 


find a convenient place close by, I am not | 
going to follow that through. 


Mr. Healy: How about the summary 
Who ‘prepared it? 


Mr. Weadock: It was prepared at my | 


request, under my direction, by Mr. Car- | 


penter, the statistician of the National | 
Electric Light Association. 

Mr. Healy: The other chart was the} 
Bonbright chart? 

Mr. Weadock: Yes, 

Now, then, Your Honor, I would like | 


the relation bctween this particular busi- 
It is 
a subject that I feel keenly on, and I| 
will try to abide by your Honor’s sug- | 
gestion of no argument, and I hope you | 
will call me if you find that I am trans- 
gressing. 

The record shows that there are 217) 


record; that there are 501 college pro-| 
fessors named in this record; that the 
relations between those universities and 


of a technical and professional connec- 
tion, with a few exceptions where that 
relation might be other than a profes- 
sional, technical or economic relation. 


Excerpts from transcript of Mr. 
Weadock’s testimony Jan. 10 will be 
continued in the issue of Feb. 4. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Feb. 1 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22350.—Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey v. Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey et al. Decided Jan. 25, 1930. 
Rates on petroleum and petroleum prod- 

ucts, in carloads, from Bayonne, Eagloil, 

and Paulsboro, N, J., and Baltimore, Md., 

to Roanoke, Va., found unreasonable. Repa- 

ration awarded. 

Ne, 22050.—L. E. Lichford y. Southern Rail- 
way. Decided Jan. 23, /1930. 

Rate charged for the handling between 
shipside and cars at Charleston, S. C., of 
imported bananas, in carloads, destined 
thence to Lynchburg, Ya., found applicable 
and not unreasonable, Complaint dismissed. 
No. 22028.—American Mineral Spirits Com- 

pany of Chicago, Ill, et al. v. Chicago, 

Indianapolis & Louisville Railway et al. 

Decided Jan. 23, 1930, 

Rate on naptha, in tank-car loads, from 
Wichita Falls and Electra, Tex., to Louis- 
ville, Ky., found not unreasonable or in 
violation of section 4. Complaint dismissed. 
21949.—-Washington Dehydrated Food 

Company v. Great Northern Railway et al. 

Decided Jan. 25, 1980. 

Carload rate on dried apples shipped 
for export from Omak, Wash., to New 
York, N. Y., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed, 

No. 21846.—Day & Night. Water Heater 
Company v. Southern Pacific Company 
et al. Decided Jan. 23, 1930. 

1, Double first-class rating and rate on 
thermostatic valves, in less than carloads, 
from Youngwood, Pa., to Monrovia, *Calif., 
found applicable but unreasonable prior to 
June 30, 1928. First-class rating and rate 
on like traffic from and to the same points 
found applicable and not unreasonable on 
and after June 30, 1928. 

2. Defendants authorized to waive under- 
charges in excess of those computed at 
rate found reasonable, 





All right | The estimated power capacity of the site 
right. / is 100 horsepower, and it is proposed to 


use the power for cannery and general 
lighting purposes. 
Lighting For Airways 

No. 1035. The California-Oregon 
Power Co. has applied for'a license for 
a constructed transmission line about 
two miles long, on public lands in 
Shasta County, Calif. The line extends 
from La Moine, in Shasta County, to 
Airways Beacon No. 23.. It operates at 
2,300 volts and supplies power for air- 
ways lighting purposes. 

No, 1036. T. W. Greve has applied 
for a license for a small concrete dam 
about 4 feet high and 10 feet long, a 
pipe line and power house. The project 
is to be located on an unnamed stream 
in the Wenatchee National Forest near 
Merritt, Chelan County, Wash. The pro- 
posed installed capacity is 10 horse- 
power, which it is intended to be used for 
general farm use. 

No. 1037. The Sierra Pacific Power 
Co. has applied for a license for a trans- 
mission line approximately 12 miles long, 
on public lands in Lyon County, Nev., 
extending generally southwest and south 
from Ludwig, Ney.. The line will be 
operated at 23,000 volts and is intended 
to supply light and power to farmers 
and other residents of Smith Valley, 
Nevada. 

No. 1038. George T, Cameron has ap- 
plied for a préliminary permit for a pro- 
posed plan of development to dam the 
outlet of Dorothy Lake, 
National Forest, Alaska, and) to conduct 
the water therefrom by tunnel in a 
general westerly direction to a power 
house on tidewater in Taku Inlet. Power 
will then be transmitted from the power 
house to a paper mill at the mouth of 
Speel River or to Juneau, a distance of 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 
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Volume of Business 
‘Gains for Year in 
| Kansas City Area | Number 
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of Returns for Persons Is Reduced While Amounts 


|GaininI ndividual and Company Income |Permits for Power 
In 1928 Shown in Treasury Tabulation 


Projects. Asked. of 
Federal Commission 


Bonds © 


United. States Treasury Statement 
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of Receipts and Expenditures at the Cl 
of Business Jan. 30; Made Public Feb. 1, 1930 
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No Marked Change in. Gen- 
eral Situation Indicated’ 
For First Three Weeks in! 
1930, Reserve Bank Says| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ve production a value but slightly | 
ati than that for 1928. | 

Movement of livestock from farms and 
ranges to primary markets in this dis- 
trict were in larger numbers than in the 
preceding year for all classes of animals 
except cattle, which showed a small de- 
crease. i 

Trade reports reflected an unusually 
large volume of goods and merchandise 
going into consumption. Aggregate dol- 
lar sales of reporting department stores 
was 2.5 per ¢ent above the figure for 1928, 
while the combined total sales of whole- 


‘The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
compiled, as a part of its preliminary 
statement of statistics of income for 
1928, the res showing how the in- 
comes for the year were divided among 
the several income tax classes and the 
amounts of taxes each group paid _to- 
gether with the credits (or deductions) 
allowed by statute, as follows: 


Sir: I have the honor, to transmit here-| \ l 
, with the preliminary report, statistics of | by corporations, regardless of the, size 


income, presenting statistical tabulations 
from the income tax returns, for 1928, 
filed by individuals and corporations to 
Aug. 31, 1929. 

The income tax returns for 1928 are 
filed under the provisions of the revenue 
act. of 1928. The year for which the in- 
come is reported is in general the calen- 
dar year ended Dec. 31, 1928. However, 
a considerable number of corporation re- 
turns and a negligible number of indi- 


returns for the calendar year 1928 re- 
turns whose fiscal year e r June 
30, 1928, but not later than June 30, 1929. 

The statistics contained in this report 
are based on the taxpayers’ returns as 
filed, unaudited, except for a preliminary 
examination to insure proper ‘execution 
of the return. All income tax returns 
filed by individuals having net income 
of, $5,000 and over, and all returns filed 


of net income, oa through the statisti- 
cal section, and the data are tabulated 
from each of these returns. 

| For the purpose of the preliminary re- 
‘port, the data for individuals reporting 
net income of less than $5,000 are esti- 
| mates; based on the returns filed for the 
| preceding year. ' : 

| . Throyghout this report “net income” 
|means the excess of. gross income, as de- 
| fined in the revenue act effective for the 


Ten States and Alaska Repre- 
sented in Petitions for Au- 
thority to Carry Out Vari- 
ous Developments 


{Continued from Page 9.] 
about 18 miles. 


the power,, when developed, for the 


manufacture of paper, as it is planned to 


produce 200 tons per day initially and 
400 to 500 tons ultimately. 

No. 1039. The Waldo Lake Irrigation 
and Power Co. has applied for a pre- 
liminary permit. for a project on the 
North Fork of Middle Fork of Willam- 
ette River and on Salmon Creek, in the | 
Cascade National Forest, Lane County, | 
Oreg. The proposed scheme of develop- 
ment is to construct a power house near 
the mouth of North Fork of Middle Fork 


It is proposed to use | 


| “Interest on public debt 


sale firms engaged in five lines.of mer-| vidual returns are filed for a fiscal year | 
chandising fell six-tenths of 1 per cent) other than the calendar year. These re-! 
jturns are tabulated with the calendar | 
| year returns for the year in which the 
greater part of their accounting period | 
Thus, there are included with the | 


below that for the preceding year. 
Active Credit Demand 


The high level of business activity in | 
the tenth district in 1929 was accompa- | 
nied by an active demand for bank credit, 
which became more insistent with the 
advance through the Summer and Fall 
months. Loans and discounts of com- | 
mercial banks, and rediscounts of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City | 
and its branches, averaged higher than | 
in the preceding year, and new peak rec- 
ords for recent years were established. 
Deposits also were at a high level, and | 
funds were ample for all legitimate re- | 
quirements. Rates during the Summer) 
and Fall were slightly higher than in| jy 
1928, though easing somewhat in 


falls. 


Status of 


State Banks 
tate Ek om 
Reserve System 


the Federal reserve system during the 
n Ve-\ week ended Jan. 31 weer made public 
cember with the seasonal slackening in| feb 1 by the Federal Reserve Board as 
the demand for bank credit. | follows: 

The combined weekly statements of 58| Change of Title—International Germanic 
reporting member banks in cities are | Trust Co., New York, N. Y., has changed its 
indicative of the volume of business of ‘title to International Trust Co. 
the banks in this district in the past 12|_ Sueceeded by Nonmember.—Peoples’ State 
months. These reporting member banks | — aes Me and a“ Bank of 

he year with $444,338,000 of loans | ‘ annon, Ill., both members, have consoli- 
began the y i 4 | dated and have been succeeded by First State 
and discounts. During the early months | pink, Shannon, Ill., a nonmember. 
there was a slight tendency to increase,|- Closed—Whiteside County Siate 
but at the turn of the half-year loans | Fulton, Ill. 
and discounts turned sharply upward and| Merged With Nonmember.—Bank of Com- 
continued in record volume through the | mitt: "eitk and ander tke ehaney a 
remaining months, — - iy total | title of the Everett Trust & Savings Bank, 
of $480,545,000 on Aug. /, an eC. Pe | Everett, Wash., a nonmember. 
closing. with $458,807,000, or $14,469,000 


Permission Granted to Exercise Trust 


Bank, 


above the total reported 52 weeks earlier. | Powers.—First National Bank, Allendale, N. | 


Investments, which in the last half of | J.; First National Exchange Bank, Clayton, 
1928 were the highest of record, declined | N. Y.; First National Bank*and Trust Co., 
during 1929, and on Dec. 31-the total of | Oklahoma City, Okla, 
$217,568,000 was $20,574,000 below the 
amount reported at. the beginning of the 
year. 


Re aT | Foreign “Exchange 
Decline in Deposits 


Total deposits of $690,874,000 on Jan. | New York, Feb. 1—The Federal Reserve 
2, 1929, ran considerably higher than m! Bank of New York today certified to the 
1928 to the middle of October, with a! Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
record total of $708,446.000 on Aug. 14. | 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 


During the last 10 weeks of the year to- | 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with | 


tal deposits were less than in the like | the conversion of foreign currency for the 


period in 1928, and at the year-end stood | purpose of the assessment and collection | 


20.5% s |of duties upon merchandise imported into 
as Lect grt “mle Ree tenn Gap |the United States, we have ascertained and 


ae “-“-“<~ hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
Although the volume of loans and dis-| in the New York Market at noon today for 
counts of the Federal Reserve Bank of | cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
Kansas City was not as great in 1929 as | rencies are as shown™below: 
during the three years following the | Austria (schilling) 
World War, they did reach a higher | Belgium (belea) 
point in the last year than at any time | Bulgaria (lev) k ; 
since January, 1922, At the beginning coneeerenee a 
_ of the year the total stood at $40,198,749 +England. ( aeead etertiiad 
and for the first three months there was | Finland (markka) 
little fluctuation. Early in April there | France (franc) 
began a gradual increase and on June 1| Germany (reiehsmark) 
the total reached $60,523,283. After this | Greece (drachma) 
there was a sharp decline until Aug. 12,| Holland (guilder) 
when the year’s low point of $26,340,505 | LunS*vf | Pens? 
was reached. g |Norway (krone) 
Immediately thereafter loans again be-}Poland (zloty) ; 
gan to climb and continued the upward | Portugal (escudo) 
movement until on Nov. 30 the year’s | Rumania (leu) 
pooh, of $64,227,389.99 was attained. A Saets re 
rapid decline through December brought | 2*S y 
the total on the last day of the ao bat ime) 
$29,649,108.21, a drop of approximately | China (Chefoo tael) . 
$35,000,000 during the month. However, | China (Hankow tael) 
the amount shown at the end of the year | China (Shanghai tael) 
is not a satisfactory comparative figure, | China (Tientsin tael) 
for the reason: that there was a decrease | China (Hong Kong dollar) 
of approximately $12,000.000 in the last | 
two days of the year, and an increase of 
avproximately $10,000,000 on Jan. 


02.9578 
26.7400 
486.4714 
02.5148 
03.9236 
28.8884 


26.7145 
11.1925 
04.4950 
00.5950 
13.1635 
26.8392 


01.7608 
50.7500 
50.0312 
48.5585 


35.2 
34.9583 
36.2417 
49.1125 
56.0183 
98.9296 
99.9687 
47.1975 
‘ . 98.6811 
(osad) BiquiejoD 
(osed) Avnsnip 
(osed) aTtyD 
; (sleayim) [izerg 
(pjo3 ‘osed) esuyjuasiy 


China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
2,! India (rupee) 

| Japan (yen) 

Loans at High Level | Singapore (S. S. dollar) 

The large volume of loans to member | ©2nada_ (dollar) 
banks in the latter part of the year was | a Yeeek) 
accompanied by a considerable volume | Newfoundland (dollar) 
of acceptances, resulting in the largest | poge'96 ° 
total of loans and acceptances since Jan- | G1Z1’16 
uary, 1922. Early in November this bank | 1%20°21 
was seltoved from further participation | SL¢¢ tT 
In purchases of acceptances, having pre- | 6F06'06 
viously discontinued participation in| -_ 
open market purchases of Government | 
securities and sold all of its holdings of | 
such securities during May and June. 

_Earning assets of this bank at the be-| 
ginning of the year totaled $53,476,401. 
There _was not much fluctuation until 
early in the Spring, when there was a 
gradual increase which carr‘ed total earn- 
Ing assets to approximately $72,000,000 
at the end of May. This was followed by 
decreases through June to the middle of 
August, after which there was a gradual 
increase to approximately $84,000,000 at 
the end of November, and a rapid de- 
crease during December to $42,907,274 
on the last date of the year. 

Member bank reserve deposits r 
between $83,000,000 a 
an average for the year of around $90,- 
000,000. The ratio of total reserves to | 
deposits and Federal Reserve note lia- 
bility, combined, fiuctuated between 53} 
per cent and 83 per cent and at the end! 
of the year stood at 77.5 per cent, 

The rediscount rate of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City, which had 


China (Mexican dollar) 
1930. 


and tax after deducting tax credits. 


column D; 


column I. 


"Under $5,000 (estimated) 
Under $5,000 (estimated) 
185,000 under $6,000 .. 
$5,000 under $6,000 
$6,000 under $7,000 
$6,000 under $7,000 
137,000 under $8,000 
$7,000 under $8,000 
"$8,000 under 49,000 
$8,000 under $9,000 
1$9,000 under 810,000 
$9,000 under $10,000 
$10,000 under $11,000 
$11,000 under $12,000 
$12,000 under $13,000 . 
$13,000 under $14,000 
$14,000 under $15,000 
$15,000 under $20,000 
$20,000 under $25,000 .. 
$25,000 under $30,000 


anged 
nd $99,000,000 with 


Changes in the State bank membership 


Number of returns sre shown in column A: 


remained constant at 4% per cent for 

nine months, was on May 6 raised to 5 

per cent, but again restored to 41% per 

cent on Dec. 20. This rate applies to all 

; Classes of maturities of rediscounts and 
member bank notes. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Authorized to Issue Bonds 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
Way was authorized’ by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Jan. 31, to issue 
not exceeding $6,000,000 of first mort- 
gage gold bonds, series C, to be sold at 
» not less than par and accrued interest, 

it was announced by report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 7106. 
.. Proceeds from sale of the bonds will 
be used to defray cost of part of the con- | 
struction work now in progress on the 
. vailroad’s 38-mile Connellsville extension 

between Cochran’s Mill and Cormells- 
ville, Pa. > 


$30,000 under $40,000 . 
$40,000 under $50,000 
$50,000 under $60,000 
$60,000 under $70,000 
$70,000 ‘under $80,000 
$80,000 under $90,060 
$90,000 under $100,000 
$100,000 under $150,000 
$150,000 under $200,000 
$200,000 under $250,000 
$250,000 under $300,000 
$300,000 under $400,000 ... 
$400,000 under $500,000 
$500,000 under $750,000 ........... ce eneece 
$750,000 under $1,000,000 
$1,000,000 under $1,500,000 
$1,500,000 under $2,000,000 
$2,000,000 under $3,000,000 ...... 
$3,000,000 under $4,000,000 
$4,000,000 under $5,000,000 
$5,000,000 and over .. 


Total 


{Nontaxable 
Taxable 


net 


1928 returns filed to Aug. 31, 1929 .... 


gain from sele of assets held more than two years is included in ne 
} are not deducted, {Nontaxable. Specific exemptions exceed net income, 


year for which the returns are filed, over 
the deductions claimed by the taxpayer 
under the provisions of the respective 
acts, and “deficit” means excess of de- 
ductions over gross incame. Net income 
of individuals includes, in addition to or- 
dinary net income, “capital nct gain from 
sale of assets held more than two years.” 
, Credits allowed individuals, such as 
' personal exemption, eredit for depénd- 
ents, “net loss for prior year” and “loss 
from the sale of capital assets held more 
than two years” (beginning with 1924) 
;aré not included in deductions; néither 
| is the speciel credit of $2.000 for 1918- 
| 1927, inclusive, and $3,000 for 1928'for 
| domestic ‘corporations having net’ income 
| of $25,000 or less, nor “net loss for prior 
| year” included in deductions in arriving 
‘at ®et income of corporations. 

The industrial classification is based 
}on the predominant business of the cor- 
| poration or of the affiliated group of cor- 
rations filing a consolidated return. 
| Therefore, the industrial divisions con- 
; tain returns embracing businesses other 
{than the industries in which they are 
classified. If the subsidiary or affiliated 
concerns could be elassified independently 
of the consolidated return, many of: the 
}returns for the subsidiary or affiliated 
|eoncerns would fall in industrial divi- 
|} sions other than the ones in which they 
| are included. 

The returns of individuals reporting 
income. for 1928. filed to Aug. 31, 1929, 
numbered 4,050,959, of which 2,434.640 


|The aggregate net income was $24,625,- 
488,175, and the tax liability $1,142,259,- 
| 780. As compared with the returns filed 

for the previous year to Aug. 31, 1928, 
;the number for 1928 decreased .by 71,- 
| 283, or 1.73 per cent. The total net in- 
‘come shows an increase of $2,052,170,268, 
or 9.09 per cent, and the tax an increase 
of $316,014,283, or 38.25 per cent. The 
average net income is $6,078.93, the aver- 
lage amount of tax liability $281.97, and 
the average tax rate 4.64 per cent. 

The number of corporation income tax 
returns for 1928 filed to Aug. 1, 1929, 
is 473,353, of which 257,521 show net 
| income amounting to $9,537,533 
| income tax of $1089 2,096. Compare 
| with the returns for 1927, filed to Aug. 31, 
' 1928, these figures show increases in net 
‘income. of $1,469,332,238 and in tax of 


. 0 | $61,320,322. 


In analyzing the data for corporations, 
allowance should be made for the two 
special deductions from gross income per- 
mitted life insurance companies. These 
special deductions, totaling approxi- 
mately $517,000,000, represent (1) the 


| 


t 


01.2972 | excess of 4 per cent of the mean of re-| power is for industrial and domestic pur-| 
40.1206 | serve funds over the tax-exempt interest | poses by the inhabitants of the irriga- | 


17.4802 } received by the company, and (2) ‘2/tion district and by neighboring cities 
a.c0Lt 


4 per cent of the reserve held for deferred 
| dividends. (See varagraphs (2) and (4) 


| of subdivision (a) of sectio. 245 of the | 
| revenue act of 1926 and section 203 (2) | 


and (4) of revenue act of 1928.) 
| The following table shows the number 


19.2926| of corporation returns, distributed by 
size of net income; also the number show- | 


ing no net income and inactive concerns: 
| Returns, showing net income: 
Wander $3,000 632... 0. casec 
$3,000 under $100.000.... 
$100,000 under $500,000. . 
| $500.000 under $1,000,000 
| $1,000,000 under $5,000,000 
| $5,000,000 and over 
! 
Total showing net income...... 257,521 
Total showing no net income... 
Inretive corporations—no income 
data reported 


| 
| 
| The following tabulation shows the 
}number of individual returns filed, the 
net income of the taxpayers and the 


#‘axes paid by th~ various classes: 


were taxable and 1,616,319 nontaxable. | 


» | ve 


167,256 | 


of Willamette River and two canals 
about 124 miles and 11 miles in length, | 
respectively, diverting water to a power 
house from points on Salmon Creék and 
North Fork; also to construct two addi- | 
tional ‘power houses above the point of! 
diversion on Salmon Creek. The esti-| 
mated capacity of the site for the first | 
power house is approximately 25,000 
horsepower; the other two sites have not 
been surveyed. The power, when devel- 
oped, will be used by pulp, paper and 
lumber mills and municipalities in the 
vicinity. 

Project in California 

| No. 1040. The California Oregon 
| Power Co. has applied for a license for | 
a-constructed transmission line 2.8 miles 
in length, serving Government airways 
beacon No. 29-A. The line is located 
on public lands in Siskiyou County, 
Calif., and operates at 2,300 volts. 

No. 1041. The Erwin Electric Light 


} 
{ 


Customs viv caie ves. 

Income tax .... asa'p Kae 

Misc. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest: :.......:: whe Upto 

Railroad securities 

All others 

Trust fund receipts ( 
appropriated for in- 
yestment) , re 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Ca 

Other miscellaneous’.... 


27,886,314.54 
52,454,117.61 


25,000.00 
"999,186.45 
177,836.40 


eeeeee 


re- 
3,609,990.72 


126,816.19 
2,371,992.26 


Total ordinary ....\. 


| Excess of expenditures... 

Expenditures 

General expenditures ... 

34,313,279.47 
1,437,951.70 

11,664,144.81 


Refund customs 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
Op. in spec. accounts— 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp. ..... 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds ... 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-service ret’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
Foreign service ret’m’t .. 
Gen. R. R. contingent .. 


72,229,637.29 
712,204.04 
2,766,196.08 
7696,516.95 
$111,785,293.66 
7148,499.35 


3,468,233.26 
69,129.28 
710,000.00 
72,628.18 


Total ordinary 


$39,741,195.06 © $43,154,174,10 
34,072,587.39 
48,727,601.38 


19,077,637.18 ~ 19,210,500.61 
$145,699,586.41 $156,974,313.28 
$195,775,605.21 $205,899,933.96 


$178,221,875.52 $172,792,900.21 
29,685,817.92 


341,955,332.11  $344,932,811.15 
Seis'20e1t 4.88 1,046,868,178.90 
370,947,746.22 352,164,162.61 


40,883,179.63 28,562,640.00 
80,520,597.15 80,252,461.22 
3,282,556.34 5,692,938.43 
2,144,086.57 1,727,820.24 


Secretary of Comm efce 
Would Be Required to In- 
vestigate Mishaps and 
Make Findings Public 


A bill (S. 3399) granting authority to 
the Secretary of Commerce to hold hear- 
ings for the investigation of causes of 
accidents in civil air navigation, and’ re- 
quiring, in cases where such accident re- 
sults in serious or fatal injury, that the 
Secretary make public a statement set- 
ting forth such probable causes, was in- 
troduced in the Senate Feb. 1 by Senator 
Bingham (Rep:), of Connecticut. 

The bill grants to the Secretary of 
Commerce full authority in. summoning 
witnesses and the taking’ of testiffony, 
and further, that the Secretary’s report 
shall not be used as evidence in any suit 


869,380.73 
564,438.26 
6,722,822.66 


394,797.59 
3,238,650.99 


24,577,302.38 
4,804,942.88 
17,135,764.72 
123,783,420.19 
$2,223,229,109.07 


, $104,130,950.16 


33,186,431.60 


5,242,580.27 
16,446,070.58 
109,537,303,78 


$2,024,613,388.78 
$374,375,630.72 
$1,290,268,478.50 
362,806,152.19 


11,877,392.02 
63,589,830.28 


$1,213,791,279.77 
367,681,595,.18 
12,605,224.42 
123,434,357.69 


4,961,873.04 


35,063,500.77 


111,946,019.16 


$341,475,191.62 $362,849,543.49 


35,000,000.00 
79600,018.90 


30,000,000.00 
6,872,126.29 


32,401.43 
¥7,239.76 
2,267,946.05 
1,126,965.42 


$8,013,982.55 
$61,276.50 
16,439,677.03 
955,518.67 
$111,862,187.22 
20,326,768.81 


¥832,311.54 
$471,824.48 
14,300,887.81 
51,639.73 
112,116,369.50 
20,187.65 19,956,633.99 
6,455,239.28 
50,800.21 
626.25 
216,783.17 


23,917,598.16 
383,477.70 
336,582.13 
276,226.52 


32,448,622.28 
351,001.13 
335,155.79 
336,808.19 


$1,942,564,649.98 $1,931,927,565.75 





Sinking fund 

Purcheses. and ret. from 
foreign repayments .:. 

Received from foreign 
governments under debt 
settlements 

Rec. for estate taxes ... 

Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 





and Power Cq, has applied for a license 
for a constructed transmission line ex- 
tending from Erwin to Unicoi, in the 
Unaka National Forest, Unicoi County, 
Tenn. Eighty-four feet of the line | 
crosses national forest land. The line 
operates at 6,600 volts and supplies | 
power to the town of Unicoi. | 


No. 1042. The Arizona Power Co. has | 
applied for a license for a transmission | 
line extending from its Chase mine trans- 
mission line, a distance of approximately 
2% miles to Davis Dunkirk Mines, Inc. | 
The proposed Ene will be located within 
the Prescott National Forest, Yavapai} 
County, Ariz. It will be operated at) 
11,000 velts and is intended to suppiy | 
power to the Davis Dunkirk Mines, Inc. 

No. 1043. The Tongass Power and 
Light Co., has applied for a minor license 
for a constructed project consisting of a 
small diversion dam, a flume, a pipe line, | 
power house and transmission line. The 
project is locdted on Granite Creek,| 
within the Tongass National Forest, 
Alaska. The power is used in and near 
Hyder, Alaska, for lighting, heating and 
industrial purposes. This application 
supersedes one previously filed by the In- | 
ternational Electric. Co. . 

t044+-'Phé* Madera irrigation dis- 
trict has applied for a preliminary per- 
mit for a project on the San Joaquin 
River and ‘affecting public lands in Fresno | 
and Madera counties, Calif. The pro- 
posed development includes a storage 
| dam of concrete with a crest length of 
4,500 feet and height of approximately 
300 feet, a reservoir with an area of 
| 5,400 acres, and a power house with an 
| installed capacity of approximately. 100,- 
| 000 horsepower. The proposed use of the 





and towns. 
| No. 1045. The California Oregon 
Power Co. has aplied for a license for a 
constructed transmission line six-tenths 
of a mile long, extending from Grants 
Pass easterly to Airways Beacon No. 
35-A, on the public lands.in Josephine 
County, Oreg. The. line operates at 
2.300 volts.and furnishes power for the 
| airways ‘beacon. 
Power Project in Oregon 

No. 1046. Laurence Macomber has 
applied for a preliminary permit to de- 
| velop power on Waldo Lake. Black Creek 
| and Salmon Creek, in Lane County, 
| Oreg., and affecting public lands in the 
| Cascade National Forest. The proposed 
|plan of developmtnt includes a dam 
across the outlet. of Waldo Lake, cre- 
ating a reservoir of about 140,000 acre- 
feet. a tunnel, a conduit and penstock 
conducting the water from Waldo Lake 
reservoir to a’ power house on Black 
Creek, a diversion dam on Salmon Creek, 
om a conduit, turinel and penstock con- 


' 





‘Table 1.--Individval returns—*Distribution by income classes, showing the number of returns, net income, normal tax, surtax, fax on capital net gain, tax credits 


[+Income tax returns for the calendar year 1928 filed to Aug. 31, 1929] 


B 
$4,058,667,262 
4,227,570,319 
104,062,248 
940,251,485 
47,032,581 
821,190,383 


705,293,505 
55,600,261 
598,725,352 
$2,719,587 
520,727,418 
463,273,924 
419,519 
5,05 
‘ 5,27 
$09,224,229 5,350 
,205,452,669 
856,150,477 
661,119,778 
958,628,987 
635,971,941 
526,760,139 
419,167,746 
345,934,257 
292,472,286 
247,871,941 
843,507,506 
518,559,097 
367,528,473 
255,413,509 
398,390,560 
252,036,492 
408,789,284 
252,728,972 
290,196,100 
181,575,771 
214,718,178 
69,502,210 
75,497,270 
242,236,796 


6,490 
4,631 
3,453 
2,615 
6,288 
3,017 
1,650 
938 
1,155 
565 
679 
292 
241 
105 
89 
20 
17 
24 


4,050,959 
1,616,319 
* 2/434,640 


$24,625,488,175 
4,532,616,541 
20,292,871,634 


net income in column B; and tex less eredits in column C. 
surtax in column E; 12% per cent tax on cavital ret gain from sale cf assets held more than two years, column F; and tétal tax in column G. 
credits the 25 per cent of tax on earne 


407! 


27,633,642 
28,916,341 


29,545,187 
55,237,157 
50,576,489 
45,995,898 
43,311,015 
37,420,028 
34,475,052 
30,862,842 

115,959,735 
78,982,742 
59,060,970 
41,878,236 
67,411,715, 
43,595,817 
71,649,074 
43,276,557 
48,774,172 
31,108,224 
39,141,729 
10,779,669 
14,075,323 
35,651,807 


$1,142,259,780 
1,142,259,780 


Of the tax befo 


d net income is shown in column H, and the 12% per cent of capital net loss from sale of assets held more than two years in 


Tax before tax credits (D, 


9--= 


44,275 


"5,241,865 


$213,023 
548,756 
739,388 
833,974 
1,069,166 
8,383,007 
13,179,522 
16,328,767 
34,020,330 ; 
32,293,852 
29,842,940 
27,705,102 
24,796,935 
23,396,485 
21,171,567 
78,971,455 
53,792,794 
39,373,572 
27,524,330 
44,870,179 
28,611,953 
47,209,843 
25,070,633 
27,261,465 
19,050,434 
25,525,497 
4,669,436 
7,459,186 
13,497,103 


$465 
3.158 
78 


4,477 


5,180,794 
5,044,496 
5,106,331 
4,950,954 
22,482,716 
18,505,300 
15,608,767 
23,179,079 
16,472,851 
12,146,877 
9,933,246 
6,939,837 
6,134,855 
4,917,944 
16,318,294 
9,655,846 
6,906,422 
4,756,623 
7,136,885 
4,392,350 
6,827,150 
3,805,727 
8,849,492 
1,800,794 
3,399,556 
461,635 
959,826 
478,336 


$273,938,557 


6,933,6 


5,451,4 


16,786,5: 
18,414,0. 
10,096,0 
15,977,1 
10,843,9: 
18,105,4 
14;509,2 
17,910,7 
10,288,6 


6,665,1 
21,709,3 


$677,450,834  $229,820,3 


273,938,557 677,450,834  229,320,3 


-+4rom“#*point~on the* company’s” existing 


$1,645,735 
3,938,186 
5,716,876 


6,717,869 
5,743,200 


22,848,840 


10,342,561 
4,686,667 


Total expenditures 


$274,514,950.00 $369,925,800.00 


418,000.00 18,000.00 


109,790,850.00 
58,100.00 
23,503.25 


$384,805,403.25 


97,075,350.00 
42,303.75 


$24,703.75 $467,061,453.75 





$341,475,191.62 $362,874,247.24 $2,327,370,053.23 $2,398,989,019.50 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July. are included. 
*The figures for the month include $45,327.36 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 


$307,185.74 accrued discount on war-savings 
corresponding periods last year the 
tExcess of credits (deduct). 


certificates of matured series, and for the 


figures include $72,509.36 and $479,017.93, respectively. | 


¥In accordance with established procedure the appropriation of -$112,000,000 available 
Jan. 1, 1930, and $20,100,000 of the interest on investments in the fund due on that date 
were invested in adjusted service obligations aggregating $132,100,000 face amount, 


bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 


In addition $5,700,000 face amount 


of 5-year 4 per cent Treasury notes of the adjusted-service series held in the invest- 


ment account were redeemed as of Jan. 1, 19 


face amount of like kinds of obligations. 
priated and the amount charged under ordin 
in the working cash balance required. 


30, and the proceeds reinvested in an equal 
The difference between the amount appro- 
ary expenditures above is due to variations 





ducting the water of Black and Salmon 
creeks to a second power house on North 
Fork ‘of, Middle Fork ‘of Willamette 
River. The total installed capacity is 
estimated to be approximately 56,000 
horsepower. It is proposed to selk the | 
power to municipalities and operating 
electric companies in the Willamette 
Valley, including those in Portland. 

No. 1047. The California Oregon Power | 
Co., has applied for a license for a con- | 
structed transmission line on _ publie 
lands in Josephine County, Oreg. The 
line operates at 6,600 volts and extends | 


line in Sec, 27, T. 34, S., R. 6 W., for 
a distance of about two miles to airways 
beacon No. 36-A on Sexton Mountain. 

No. 1048. J. B. Harris has applied for 
a license for a small development on 
a tributary.of Goodyear Creek, within 
the Tahoe National Forest, Sierra 
County, Calif., consisting of a flume and 
pipe line diverting waters of several 
springs through a head of about 30 feet 
to a power house with an installed cap- 
acity of approximately one horsepower. 
The power is to be used for lighting the 
home of the applicant. 

No, 1049. The Missouri Electric Power | 
Co. has applied for a preliminary per- 
mit for a proposed power development 
on the Current River, in Carter County, 
Mo.. consisting of a dam approximately 
1,000 feet-in length and 50 feet in height. 
and a.power house.with an installed 
capacity of about 20.000 horsepower, | 
near Doniphan, Mo. _The proposed mar- 
ket for the power lies in the district 
now served by the applicant company 
and consists of municipalities, mines and 
industries. 


No. 1050. The California Oregon | 
Power Company has applied for a li-| 
cense for a constructed distribution line 
about five miles long, extending from an 
existing transmission line of the com- 
pany to Airways Beacon No. 30-A, all in 
Jackson County} Oreg. The line oper- 
ates at 6.600 volts and furnishes power 
for the overation of the beacon. 

No. 1051. The Home Power Company 
has applied for a license fora constructed 
project on Upper and Lower Dewey 





. 


re eredits the normal tax is shown in 
Of the trx 


FE, F, G) Tax credits 





1,057,830 


"1,002,738 


6,499,493 
5,430,762 
5,720,550 
pr7stces 
990,305 
6,020,120 
30,365,723 
31,684,822 
$1,937,504 
58,345,144 
52,704,889 
47,706,693 
44,571,966 
$8,448,641 
35,274,640 

% 31,540,980 
118,183,589 
80,235,200 
59,694,080 
42,377,046 
67,984,239 
43,848,226 
72,142,468 
43,385,563 


833,410 
763,367 
756,085 
719,208 
717,627 
715,643 

3,252,081 
2,768,481 
9,392,347 
2,406,562 
2111,171 
1,421,144 
986,325 
741,520 
568,539 
423,398 
1,262,066 

. 612,295 
$82,747 
229,447 
277,897 

142,113 
165,199 
70,476 


$201,425 
217,229 
289,651 
274,556 
96,193 
236,049 
254,690 
911,788 
640,163 
250,313 
269,368 
294,627 
110,306 
328,195 
38,530 


18 


19 


60» 
36 
93 
75 
33 
15 
03 


Lakes and Icy Lake, and two. small 
creeks on public lands near Skagway, 
Alaska, consisting of four storage dams, 
three diversion dams, seven conduits to- 
taling about 1% miles in length, and-a 
power house in the city of Skagway. The 
power capacity of the project is about 
80 horsepower, and this is used to sup- 
plement power generated by steam in 
the’ same power house. The company 
furnishes public service in Skagway and 
vicinity, a 

No. 1052. The United Mercury Mines 
Co, has. applied. for..a-lieense-for- a 
posed project on the South Fork of 
Meadow Creek, within the Payette Na- 
tional Forest, Valley County, Idaho. It 
is proposed to build a small diversion 
dam, a pipe line conduit approximately 
3,400 feet long, a power house with an 
installed capacity of about 90 horse- 
power, and a short transmission line. 
The p wer to be generated is to be used 
for lighting and operating small ma- 
chinery in. the mining property of the 
applicant, 


No. 1053. Andrew Prader has applied 
for a license for a diversion dam on 
Pratt Creek, and a conduit leading there- 
from to a power house about one mile 
distant with an installed capacity of 250 
horsepower, in Lemhi County, . Idaho. 
The power, when developed, will be used 
for mining and milling purposes at the 
Gold Stone mine. 

No. 1064. The West*Penn Power Co. 
has applied for a preliminary permit for 
a proposed development to consist of a 
power house to be’ built integral with 
U. S. Dam No.8 ‘now. under construc- 
tion, on the- Allegheny River, in .Arm- 
strong County, Pa. The estimated power 
capacity and the installed capacity are 
4.000 and 31,000 horsepower, respectively, 
It is proposed’ to utilize the power: to 
augment the present supply of the ap- 
plicant’ and affiliated companies in the 
public utility field. 

No. 1055, The Sierra Pacific Power 
Co. has applied for a license for a trans- 
mission line extending from an existing 
line of the apolicant, northwesterly 1.7 
miles to an ai 7 beacon of the Depart- 
ment of Comm® all in Nevada County, 
Calif.’ Lands n the Tahoe National 
Forest will be affected. 

Power House, Proposed 

No. 1056. Denver’ Metal and Ma- 

chinery Co. ha applied for a license for 
a construct roject on Bridal Veil 
Creek, within the Montezuma National 
Forest, San Miguel County, Colo., con- 
sisting of a power house at the head of 
Bridal’ Veil Falls, supplied with water 
from four small reservoirs, under a head 
of about 2,000 feet. The installed ca- 
pacity is 470 hersepower, and the power 
is transmitted over three lines to. min- 
ing properties owned by the applicant 
company. 
. No. 1057. The California Oregon 
Power Co. has applied for a license for 
a constructed transmission line on pub- 
lie lands in Jackson County, Oreg., ex- 
tending from the company’s. transmis- 
sion line at McLeod to Butte Falls, 
Oreg., a distance of about 12 miles. The 
line operates at 11,000 volts and dis- 
tributes power for general industrial and 
domestic purposes. 








growing out of the matter referred to in 
the statement. 
Inquiries Required 

In an oral explanation of the bill, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, stated 
that it would obligate the Secretary of 
Commerce to investigate all accidents in 
civil air nayigation and provide authority 
to hold public hearings in such cases as 
the need indicates. A, 

It neither prevents nor complicates *Tmn- 
mediate investigation of any accident for 
the purpose of ascertaining the facts, or 
to determine the necessity for a further 
inquiry by means of a public hearing, 
Mr. Young said. 

This’ bill requires the Secretary of 
Commerce to make public a statement of 
probable cause or causes of any accident, 
in civil air navigation resulting in serious 
injury to passengers, crew, personnel, 
or other persons, but avoids necessity of 
publishing such statements in the numer- 
ous minor cases, he added. 


| plained. 


the 
‘full 





62 
46 


49,011,709 
31,189,873 
39,267,254 
10,796,199 
13,105,679 
35,684,823 


$1,180,709,746 


1,180,709,746 


64,270 
23,761 
26,040 
5,002 
4,310 
4,379 


178,267 
12,891 
99,48. 
11,528 
26,041 
28,634 


28 
84 


$33,495,039 ° 


oe 


$4,954,027 
4;954,027 


55 


55 $3,495,089 


*The data for individuals ‘reporting net income of less than $5,000 are estimates, hased.on the returns filed for the preceding year. {Fiscal year returns included. tCapita! 
t income, but capital net loss from sale of assets held more then two. years and net loss for prior year 


It was further stated that it w ld 
provide that no report of an investiga- 
accidents shall be admitted as evidence 
or used for any purpose in any suit or 
ferred to in the report of the investiga- 
tion or statement of the cause of the ac- 
to compel the attendance of witnesses 
in hearings, which are already required 

Referred to Committee 
The bill, which was "follows 
Y 
text: 
Be it enacted, etc., that section 2 of 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 
Section 2(e). 1. To investigate acci- 
States, including the attending facts, 
conditions, and circumstances, and for 
cer_or.employe of the Department of 
Commerce designated by him in writing 
hold publie hearings, in such places and 
at such times as he shall deem practi 
administer oaths, examine witnesses, re- 
quire the preservation of evidence, and 
testimony of witnesses, or the production 
of books, papers, documents, exhibits, 
the taking of depositions before 
designated individual competent to 
Witnesses summoned, or whose deposi- 
tions’ are taken, shall receive the same 
courts of the United States. All evi- 
dence taken at the hearing shall be re- 
at the conclusion of an investigation or 
of hearing: on any such accident or as 
the Secretary of Commerce shall, if he 
deems it to be to the public interest, 
eause' or causes thereof; provided, how- 
ever, that when the accident has resulted 
duty of the Secretary to make public 
such a statement. 
(2). Neither the said -statement, nor 
any report of said investigation or thir- 
“mitted as evidence or used for any pur- 
pose in any suit or action growing out 
ment, investigation, hearing or report 
thereof. 
any subpoena issued under the authority 
of this act, the Secretary of ‘Commerce, 
invoke the aid of the United States 
district court. The court may _ there- 
the requirements of the subpoena or to 
give evidence touching the matter in 
may be punished by the court as con- 
tempt thereof. 
evidence may tend to incriminate the 
person giving such testimony or produc- 
witnesses from testifying; but such evi- 
dence or testimony shall not be used 
criminal proceedings or any proceedings 
under this act to impose a penalty or 
no person shall be exempt from progecu- 
tion and punishment for perjury. 
: authorized by law of the United States, 
No. 1058. The Washington Electric} or any State, Territory, or possession 
for a project on the Dosewallips River,| take acknowledgement of deeds, and any 
within the Olympia National Forest, Jef-| consular officer of the United States, and 
struction consists.of a low diversion dam| nent of Commerce designated by the 
near the center of section 23, township| Seertary in writing for the purpose, sha 
extending therefrom a distance of about purposes of this act and subpoena for \ 

2% miles to a penstock and a power| the peseenen of this act may be seryed 

ly 


tion or statement of the cause of aircraft 
action growing out of the matter re- 
cident. Authority would also be given 
by the air commerce act, it was. ex- 
Committee on ‘Commerce, follows 
the air commerce act of 1926, be, and 
dents in civil air navigation in the United 
that purpose the Secretary, or any offi- 
for the purpose, shall have authority to 
and for the purpose of such hearings, 
issue subpoena for the attendance and 
and other evidence and ns before uy 
minister oaths. : 
fees and mileage as witnesses in the 
corded and forwarded to the Secretary, 
soon thereafter as circumstances permit, 
make public a statement of the probable 
in serious or fatal injury, it shal} be the 
Contempt Provided 
ing, nor any part thereof, shall be “ad- 
of any matter referred to in said state- 
(3) In case of failure to comply with 
er his authorized representative, may 
upon order the witness to comply with 
question. ~Any failure to obey the order 
(4) The claim that any testimony or 
ing such evidence shall not excuse such 
against such person on the trial of any 
forfeiture provided therein; except that 
(5) Any notary public or other officer 
Co. has applied for a preliminary permit) thereof, or the District of Columbia, to 
ferson County, Wash. The vroposed con-| any officer or employe of the Depart- 
26 north, range 4 west, W. M., a tunnel| be competent to administer oaths for the 
house on the north bank of the river at| personally or sent by registered mail, 


Elkhorn Camp. The plant would operate 
under a head of about 800 feet and the 
estimated capacity is 30,000 horsepower. 
It is proposed to utilize the output. in 
the public utility. business. 

No. 1059, The California Oregon 
Power Co. has applied for a license for 
a constructed transmission line on pub- 
lie lands in Josephine Gounty, Oreg., ex- 
tending from a point on the Redwood 
Highway, near Grants Pass, to Grave 
Creek, a distance of about 15% miles. 
The line is operated at 34,000 volts and 
‘rensmits power for general ;‘omestic and 
industrial uses. 

No, 1060, Gilbe 


applied for a preliminary permit to con- 
struct a power project on Benton Creek 
in Mono County, Calif, The proposed 
development involves the conveyance. of 
waters’ from River Spring and River 
Spring Lake by ditch and flume, a dis- 
tance of about seven miles, to Black Lake, 
in Adobe Valley, thence to a regula 
dam and reservoir, and thence d 
Benton Canon to a power house 
roposed installed capatity is not kt 
but is estimated to be about 300 h 
power, and it is intended to use /the 
power for pumping and mining, purposes, 


\, 
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State Finance 


Statutes Governing Banks and Trust 
Firms in New York Held to Be Sound| Made Against Dye 


New Department” 
In California Said to 
Promote Efficiency 


a 

"Investment Director Dis- 
cusses Movement to De- 
centralize Administration 
Of State Government 


By F. G. Athearn 

Director of Investment, State of California 

For a number of years the administva- 
tion of State affairs has had a definite 
and marked tendency toward decentral- 
ization. This tendency had its inception 
at a time when the strictly centralized 
form of administration of corporate gov- 
ernment was commencing to break down. 
Unquestionably the most efficient form 
of government is the strictly centralized 
fori®) This statement, however, is true 
only between very definite limits. So 
long as the purposes ‘are limited and 
narrow, as, for example, carrying for- 
ward warfare, and the area in which 
those purposes are to be accomplished 
is closely circumscribed, centralized ad- 


ministration is effective. But by its very | 


nature such a form of government is 
inelastic, slow-moving, and unable to ad- 
just -itself to rapidly changing financial, 
industrial and social conditions. 

It was the effort to remédy this ob- 
vious defect that gave rise and impetus 
fi decentralized administration, or gov- 
ernment by commissions, as it is com- 
monly known in State affairs. The com- 
mission form of government has many 
advantages where, as in the case of a 
great State like. California, the interests 
and happiness of the people demand that 
there shall be supervision and regula- 
tion of a host of varied but vital ac- 
tivities. Through commissions, the labor 
of administering State affairs can be 
segregated into units which will permit 
ready ‘response to changing tonditions 
‘within the unit _and to a close stper- 
pervision of those changes. 

State Activities Related 

Piowever, it must be admitted that no 
single State activity stands, separated 
and unrelated to other activities. Finance 
interweaves itself with social activities. 
Industry. is‘ the application of labor to 
materials with finanee related to both. 
In fact, the whole field of the State’s 
‘activities from thesupervision of banks 
to the care and protection of the aged 
are more or less interwoven and inter- 
twined. . ‘ 

Like -the strictly centralized form of 
government, the purely decentralized or 
commission form contains within itself 
the seeds of its own'dstruction. There 
is aggonstant tendency for each commis- 
sion} gradually to expand its own au- 
thority. The result is an overlapping of 
jurisdiction, a duplication of functions 
which in turn give birth to jealousiss 
among the personnel, all of which work 
for inefficiency. 

It was in an effort to preserve the ef- 
fectiveness of the centralized form of 
government and at the same time pre- 
serve the advantages of elasticity and 
adaptability of the commissions that the 
department of investment was created 
at the last session of the legislature. 

. Duties of Department 

®The department of investment, as such, 
reports directly to the governor at the 
regular meetings of his council. It was 
conceived and designed to correlate, as 
far as possible, tye activities of banking, 
insurance, building and loan,’ corpora- 
tions and real estate. These divisions 

have a common characteristic. They 

ve 'to do with the investment of the 
funds of the people. By such correla- 
tion, overlapping functiong, duplication 
of effort will be eliminated, and the natu- 
ral human tendency to expand unneces- 
sarily can be curbed. ‘ 

The heads of these divisions meet once 
a month for the purpose of discussing 
their several problems and to devise 
ways and means whereby duplication of 
effort may be eliminated and méthods 
devised for enhancing. the effectiveness 
and efficiency of ‘each division. 

The views of the division heads are 
then presented to the governor and his 
council, through the director of invest- 
ment, who is a member of the council. 
In this way the members of the ‘council 
are able to give assistance and the gov- 
ernor is able to keep in close touch with, 
and more effectively direct and supervise 
the @jeration of the several divisions. By 
this plan of procedure there’ is retained 
a @ertain degree of that efficiency that 
inheres in the strictly centralized form 
of government_without injury to the tre- 
meéndous advantages that the commis- 
sion form has. 

Possibilities Outlined 

The possibilities of what may be ae- 
complished, and what it is hoped will be 
accomplished, are great. To mention one 
thing only—what better barometer could 
there be for the people of the State of 
the trend of finance, industry and social 
activities, than a presentation of what 
is being done in the worlds of banking, 
insurance, building and loan, corpo- 
rations and real estate? The value of 
that kind of information, to say nothing 
of the elimination of the duplication of 
functions and other savings, doubt- 
less’ be counted in terms of millions of 
dollars to the people of our State, and 
all this’ without. any additional charge 
upon the taxpayer because the director 
of investment, while acting as such, also 
is the head of one of the divisions, and 
supervises the functions of that division, 
with no increase in salary whatsoever. 

Already plans have been put under 
way for the maintenance of a central 
bureau which shall act as a clearing 
houge) for the various investigations 
wh have heretofore been made by 
eath division independently, but which 
in the future will be made by the central 
bureau for the benefit of all the divisions. 

The foregoing is taken from the 
report of ‘the director of investment 
‘at the; meeting of the governor's 
council, Jan, 28, 1930. 


Resources of State Banks 
Decline in West Virginia 
EE 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Feb. 1. 
‘Total resources ef the State banks and 
trust companies of West Virginia de- 
creased from $258,877,963 on Dec, 31, 
1928, to $219,466,413 on Dec: 81, 1929, 
according to an abstract prepared by 
L. R. Charter Jr., State banking commis- 
er, During the same period the num- 
r of banks and trust companies de- 

ted from 206 to 182. 

posits subject to check declined dur- 
. by $8,623,418 and savings 
in the amount of §$6,- 
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Legislative Committee Finds That Only Minor 


Changes in Law Appear to Be Necessary 


The report of the joint legislative 
committee appointed to examine the 
New York: banking law; which was 
submitted to the State legislature by 
Senator Nelson Cheney, chairman, on 
Jan. 29, publication of which was 
begun in The: United States Daily 
on Feb. 1, is continued as follows: 
Il:—Officers and directors.—The re-| 

ort of Moreland Commissioner Robert 
Heoeh in relation to the City Trust Com- 
pany closes with certain recommenda- 
|tions for changes in the banking law. 
|More than one-third of this portion of 
the report is taken up with recommenda- 
tions having as their purpase an increase 
or change in the responsibility of offi- 
eers and-directors of institutions organ- 
ized under the banking law. Yet no one 
of the many leaders of the banking pro- 
fession, officials of the banking depart- 
ment or other secoener authorities with 
whom this committee has consulted, has 
been of the opinion that there is any ne- 
cessity for sweeping changes in the law; 
in this regard. The general opinion is 
that, whila there may be need for minor 
amendments, the present provisions of 
| articles III and V of the law, having to do 
| with banks and trust companies, respec- 
tively, are adequate and sound, when con- 
sidered in conjunction with the provisions 
for supervision by the banking depart- 
ment under article II and pertinent sec- 
tions of the penal law;. that under the 
banking law the banking institutions of, 
this State. have grown. to national and 
world preeminence, not only in financial 
prestige but because of the soundness of 
their banking practice and their integrity; 
that the failure of the City Trust Com- 





| 





pany cannot be laid to defects in the law: 
itself; that this failure can be attributed | 


only to the dishonesty of a group of 
individuals in the operation of a financial 
institution undér the supervision of a) 
superintendent of banks whose conduct 
cannot be characterized even by the most , 
charitably inclined as anything other 
than.grossly lax, That system of laws 
which completely and entirely eliminates 
dishonesty in any given field of human 
activity i¢ yet to be devised. True, as 
in the case of the City Trust Company, it 
is almost always possible after the event 
to suggest laws which, if properly en- 
forced, might. possibly have defeated 
many of the particular acts of dishonesty 
which took place, but a meticulous. list- 
ing, of. separate acts as illegal and sub- 
ject to criminal liability will in no way 
assure that the whole field of dishonesty 
has been covered, Rather, this commit- 
tee believes that only by the establish- 
ment in the law. of broad:general rules 
of conduct can the particular cases of 
dishonesty be covered. This, added to 
supervision by a department with the 
centralized responsibility now provided 
for, is, in general outline, in the opinion 
of this committeé, the best possible sys- 
tem that can be devised. 


Directors Not Required 
To Know Détails of Business 


In attempting to fix criminal liability 
upon the directors of financial institu- 
tions for so-called acts of negligence, it 
must be borne in mind that the primary 
duties of directors do not include, and 
| cannot in practice be made to include, an 
intimate acquajntance with the details of 
daily business in the institutions them- 
selves. The primary duty of a director 
is to assist in the formulation and the 
carrying out of the larger policiés of the 
institution, Generally the more capable 
and the better equipped a director is as 
an adviser, and hence the greater his 
value to the institution, the less oppor- 
tunity he will have to give attention to 
matters of detail. The directors of a 
large institution must rely on the facts 








aves rather than by personal examina- 
ion. 


: are in general subject to withdrawal only 
“ent upon the special contract entered 


| ject to no further or different require- | 


' privileges in the cities and the diversity 


|drawals without serious inconvenience. 


as shown them by the officials them- | 





Under section 57 of the law are listed 
the circumstances under which the .su- 
perintendent- of banks may take posses- 
sion of the business and. property of a 
banking institution., These include such 
broad definitions as follows: 

“* * * whenever it shall appear that 
such corporation or banker: 1, Has vio- 
lated its charter or any law;,2, is con- | 
ducting its business in. an unauthorized | 
or an unsafe manner; 3, is in an unsound 
or unsafe condition to transact its busi- 
ness; 4, cannot with safety and expedi- 
ency continue business.” 

Such power is more effective in safe- 
guarding depositors than the addition of 
penal provisions for the violation of a 
law listing duties of such detail that 
they could not be performed in the time 








available to the average director. Rather 
this would have the effect of keeping off | 
boards the type of director which ‘is of 
most benefit to the institutions. - | 


Department’s Suggestions | 


To Be Read to Directors 
One specific recommendation has been 
made which this committee favors. Un- 
der the taw, sections 132 and 217, it is 
required: that letters from the super- | 
intendent of banks relating to an exam- 
ination made, or containing suggestions 
or recommendations as to the conduct 
of the business of the institutions ad- 
dressed, shall be read to the board of 
directors at its next meeting after the | 
receipt of such letters. It is obviously 
of the utmost importance that directors 
be cognizant of the matter contained in 
such letters, Because of the apparent 
possibility that the responsible official 
of the institution could neglect to read 
these letters and therefore falsify the 
minutes in that regard, the law should 
provide that the superintendent of banks 
should forthwith notify every director 
of a bank or trust company in writing 
that a communication of that character 
has been sent, setting forth the date upon 
which such communication was sent. 
_ Section 123 of the law as amended 
in 1929 provides for the number and 
ualifications of directors of banks, 
ection 208 which is the corresponding 





section under the trust company article,. 


was not amendéd at the same time, s0| 
that now the two sections differ in sev- 
eral respects, Section. 208 should be 
made to conform to section 123. 

There is one very: apparent instance 
in the law of a requirement which it is 
physically impossible for directors or.of- 
ficers to comply with: Under the present 
law, sections’ 129 and 214, every loan of 
an amount over $1,000 must be submit- 
ted to the board or to an executive com- 
mittee. In the case of the larger banks 
it would be physically 
make an examination of all loans over 
$1,000 were the board to sit in continuous 
session. Im practice the list of loans is 
placed on the table at the meetings and 
is subject to such cursory examination 


as the directors may find it possible to 

make in the course of a meeting. This 

committee recommends that the perti- 

nent clauses in sections 129 and 214 be. 
amended to read as follows: “*** * but’) 
such officer or. officers may omit from 

such statement discounts, loans or ad- 

vances, including overdrafts and renew- 

als, of an amount less than one-tenth’ 
of 1. per cent of the combined capital 

and surplus or less than $1,000, whatever 

os combined capital and surplus may 

e ” 


Law Governing Special 
Deposits Is Reviewed 


III. Segregation of Special Interest De- 
posits in Commercial Banks and Trust 
Companies: The practice of receiving 
so-called thrift or special interest de- 
posits in commercial banks and trust 
companies is general throughout the 
State. These accounts bearing: interest 


on presentation of the pa&sbook and the 
depositary may at any time demand 30 
or 60 days’ notice of withdrawal depend- 


into. 
Under the present law the investment 
of the proceeds of these deposits is sub- 


ments in commercial banks and trust 
companies than is the investrhent of the 
proceeds of demand deposits. Savings 
banks are in general limited to first 





| mortgages on real estate and certain 


very high-grade bonds for their invest- 
ment field. 

It is suggested that the investment oft 
the proceeds of these deposits in com- 
mercial banks and trust companies be 
restricted in the same manner as is the 
present investment of the funds of sav- 
ings banks. This suggestion is not a new 
one. It has been the subject of discus- 
sion for many years and has become -the 
law of some States where it is reported 
to be successfully administered. At the 
present time the arguments of propo- 
nents of this legislation are based in large 
part on two different: propositions. 

(A) That commercial banks and trust. 
companies with their branch banking 


of service afforded have a distinct ad- 
vantage in competing for these accounts 
with savings banks, which have only 
very limited branch banking privileges | 
and also a limited service to offer the 
derositor; that therefore commercial in- 
stitutions should at least be restricted 
in like manner as the savings banks in| 
the investment of their funds in this 
competitive field. 

Certainly commercial institutions to- 
day are receiving many deposits aggre- 
gating considerable amounts which might 
find their way to savings banks were it 
not for the advantages of service and 
the convenience of location afforded by 
banks and trust companies.’ But not all 
special interest deposits in commercial 
banks can properly be classified as sav- 
ings deposits. A savings deposit prop- 
erly so called represents the accumula- 
tion of gradual savings left rather per- 
manently on deposit which is withdrawn 
only in the event of some unusual ne- 
cessity for expenditure. The deposit of 
money temporarily while awaiting rein- 
vestment is not a savings deposit. This 
class of temporary deposit makes up the 
bulk of the special interest accounts in 
a commercial bank or trust company. 
If deposits in savings banks were sub- 
ject to the same degree of variation as 
are deposits in commercial banks, ‘it 
would often be impossible for savings 
banks to meet the demand for with- 





Securities Are Often 
Difficult to Market 


The character of the investment to 
which they are limited; although ampl 
secured and certain of realization in full 
if held over a period of time, is such that 
the securities are often not readily mar- 
ketable. This is especially true in times 
of rising interest rates, which are times 
when temporary deposits are most gen- 
erally. subject to withdrawal. For this 
reason, if all of the special interest de- 
posits now in commercial banks, most of 
which are simply temporary deposits, 
were placed in savings banks, it would 
be necessary to provide a much broader 
field of liquid and readily realizable in- 
vestment for savings banks than is now 
authorized by law. 

‘The converse of this condition is like- 
wise true. If commercial banks were 
limited to investments of the character 
now authorized for savings banks for the 
investment of the proceeds of their spe- 
cial interest accounts, it would be im- 
possible for them to receive such accounts 
ef a temporary character, which now 
make up so large a proportion of their 
special interest deposits. : 

Furthermore, the whole theory of the 
argument to the effect that segregation 
is necessary in order to to put commer- | 
cial banks and savings banks on a more! 
nearly equal basis in competing for sav- | 
ings accounts is fallacious. The aim 
seems to be not to cure an evil in the ad- 
ministration of commercial banks but 
to put restrictions on tommercial banks, 
simply for the purpose of making, it im- 
possible for them to carry on this class 
of business. 

Finally, when segregation is considered 
in the light of service to the community, 
its inadvisability becomes apparent. The 
proceeds of special interest deposits are 
employed today in meeting the demands 
of business and agriculture in the com- 
munities in which they originate. If they 
were withdrawn from this service, as 
would be the necessary result of ségre- 
gation, it would seriously disorganize the 
industrial, commercial and agricultural 
life of the State and in many communi- 
ties, especially the smaller ones, would 
not only make further development im- 
possible, but would dry up the fund 
through the aid of which present busi- 
ness is carried on. ' 

This committee believes that the ‘sav- 
ings banks of this State perform a very 
real service in the community—that of 
receiving on deposit and eguarding 
the gradual savings of the public. But 
there is no necessity of handicappin 

the activities of commercial banks am 
trust. companies and lessening their pos- 
sibilities. of service to the. public or 
thereby driving them to the national 
banking system in order to assure the 
continued existence of savings banks in| 
the State. That the public realize the 





by savings banks is evidenced by the 
steady. and healthy. growth of. these 
institutions within their own | proper 
field of activity. ‘In times of specu-| 
lative frenzy, such as this country 
} 
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Chain Banking 


Firm Are Dismissed Examinations of Holding Companies Opposed as Having 
' ‘No Effect in Protection of Depositors 


Assistant Attorney General of 
New York Refuses to In- 
quire Into Bond Sale by 
German Company 


State of New York: 
New York, Feb. 1. 


There is no basis for an investigation 
of fraud charges in the issuance of $30,- 
000,000 worth of bonds by the American 
I. G. Chemical Corporation, stated As- 
sistant Attorney General Watson Wash- 
burn, in charge of the State bureau of 
securities, in a letter to Francis. P. 
Garvan, president of the chemical 
foundation. 


The letter was in response to Mr. 
Garvan’s correspondence of Jan. 28, in 
which it was charged that the advertise- 
ment of the bond issue was to deceive 
the American public into the belief that 
the proceeds were to be used to foster 
chemical development in the United 
States. Mr. Washburn said that the 
reading of the advertisement readily in- 
ferred that the American corporation is 
under the control of the German Dye 
Company . 

Investigation Requested 

The full text of the letter follows: 

I have received your letter of Jan. 28, 
1930, with 60 pages of exhibits attached, 
in which you make complaint against 
the issuance by the National City Com- 
pany and others, on Apr. 26, 1929, of 
$30,000,000 guaranteed 5% per cent con- 
vertible debentures of the American I. 
C. Chemical Corporation, and urge that 
I conduct an investigation of this bond 
issue. ; 

After examining your letter and its 
enclosures, I have to advise you that I 
can find in it no basis for the investiga- 
tion which you reauest. * 

Your letter mentions 
grounds of complaint. 

The first is that the advertisement: of 
the bond issue was intended to deceive 
the American public into the belief that 
the proceeds were to be used to foster 
chemical development in/ the United 
States, whereas the real intent was to 
strengthen the German Dye Company. 
However, from a reading of this adver- 
tisement is can be readily inferred that 
the American Corporation is under the 
control of the German Dye Company. 

American Company Formed 

For example, I quote the following 
sentence: “As a result of the development 
of ‘its world-wide activities, I. G. Dyes 
has found it desirable to cause a corpora-° 
tion to be,organized in the United States, 
under the*name of the American I. G. 
Chemical Corporation, with broad cor- 
porate powers to foster and finance the 
development of chemical and allied in- 
dustries in the United States and else- 
where.” Furthermore, the advertise- 
ment-emphasizes the unconditional guar- 
antee of the bonds by the German Dye 
Trust. 

In the second place, you call attention 
to the fact that the common “A” stock 
of the company into which these bonds 
are convertible is redeemable. This fea- 
ture is fully set forth in the advertise- 
ment and therefore I do not see that any 
claim of fraud can be predicated upon it. 
In fact, it was undoubtedly this conver- 
sion privilege which caused the price of 
these bonds to rise as high as 135 last 
year, against an issue price of 95. It 
is interesting to note’that the price of 
the bonds is now above the issue price, 
and no purchaser of them has com- 
plained of being defrauded. 

Listing Statement Criticized 

In the third place, you state that the 
listing statement submitted by the 
American Corporation of the New York 
Stock Exchange omitted to state that 
the common “A” stock is redeemable. It 
is not credible that the corporation 
would have attempted a fraudulent con- 


five 


cealment of material fact from the New: 


York Stock Exchange committee when it 
had caused this same fact to be broad- 
cast a month before in newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

In the fourth place, the motives which 
you state induced certain well known 
Americans to lend their names as direc- 
tors do not seem to constitute proper 
ground for action by this office. 

Your fifth criticism, that the consider- 
ation paid by the German Dye Company 
for the stock held by it in the American 
corporation, is not disclosed, does not 
seem to be warranted, upon a careful 
reading of the advertisement. 


Commercial Deposits Gain 
In State Banks of Michigan 


- State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Feb. 1. 

The commercial deposits of State 
banks in Michigan increased $8,562,610 
during Ashe year 1929, according to a com- 
parative report of the condition of State 
banks and industrial banks as of the close 
of business Dec. 31, 1929, issued Jan. 28 
by Rudolph E. Reichert, banking com- 
missioner. 

Savings deposits are reported to have 
decreased $59,504,202. Capital stock was 
increased by $1,901,746. Total resources 
of the 581 State banks and 9 industrial 
banks at the end of 1929 were $1,580,- 
264,980. Seven new charters were 
granted during the year. 


Road Bonds Authorized 
By Two Counties in Iowa 


State of Iowa: 

Des Moines, Feb.. 1. 
Road bond issues totaling $873,000 for 
the construction of county primary roads 
have been authorized by two Iowa coun- 
ties. Union county has voted favorably 
on an issue of $495,000 and Mills County 
an issue off$375,000. Union County had 
previously authorized an issue of -$500,- 

000. ® 


The roceeds of these bond issues will 
virtually complete the pavement of a 
trans-State road in Southern Towa. 


has witnessed in the past year, it is 
especially the deposits of larger amounts 
and temporary in character, and thus 
not truly savings deposits, which have 
been withdrawn, and which have caused 


impossible to! true character of the service performed| a recession in savings bank deposits 


where this has occurred. 

« The section of the report contain- 
ing the suggestions for regulation 
of private banks will be printed in 
full teat in the issue of Feb. 4. 


specific | 


Allegations of Fraud |Revision of Bank Laws of New York 
To Detect Dishonesty Recommended 


New York were recommended by. the 
governor's cominission on banking in 
a report submitted by it to Governor 
Roosevelt. Publication of. the full 
teat of the report was begun in the 
issue of Feb. 1 and continues: 


IX.—Under the existing provisions of 


law, both State and Federal, banks and 
trust companies carrying ‘on business in| 
the State: of New York are prohibited 
from ,opening branches, beyond the con- 
fines of the city in which they are lo- 
cated. This requirement of law has hith- 
erto operated to prevent the centraliza- 
tion of banking control in metropolitan 
areas with the consequent draining of 
}funds from local communities and has 
preserved the local contacts and individ- 
ual initiative and personal knowledge of 
local conditions necessary to afford ade- 
quate banking facilities and banking aid 
to local enterprises so valuable to the 
various localities of the State. 

Comparatively recently, however, largely 
through the medium of holding compa- 
nies, there has. been some development 
of chain or group banking, which, though 
lawful under existing law, in many of its 
aspects is, in effect, indirect branch 
banking. | 
‘In his recent message to the Congress | 
the President said: : | 

“It is desirable that Congress should | 
consider the revision of some portions} 
of the banking law. 

“The development of . ‘group’ and 
‘chain’ banking-presents many new prob- 
lems. .The question naturally arises as 
to whether if allowed to expand without 
restraint these methods would danger- 
ously concentrate control of credit, and 
whether they would not in any event 
seriously threaten one of the funda- 
mentals of the American credit system— 
which is that credit which is based upon 
banking deposits should -be controlled by 
persons within those areas which fur- 
nish these deposits and thus be subject 
to the restraints of local interest and 
public opinion in those areas. To some 
degree, however, this movement of chain 
or group banking is a grouping for 
stronger support to the banks and a 
more secure basis for these institutions. 


“The growth in size and stability of 
the metropolitan banks is in marked 
contract to the trend in the country 
districts, with its many failures and the 
losses these failures have imposed upon 
the agricultural community. 

“The relinquishment of charters of na- 
tional banks in great commercial centers 
in favor of State charters indicates that 
some’ conditions surround the’ national | 
banks which render them unable to com- 
pete with State banks; and their with- 








wooden barrels, 43500, Singapore, Straits 
Settlements (a and p); cranes, electric, | 
for loads of 600 kilos, 43593, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a or p); engines, internal com- 
bustion, up to 30° horsepower, 43588, 
‘Milan, Italy (p); fans and blowers, elec- 
tric, 43468, Winnipeg, Canada (a); fish- 
packing plant machinery, 43526, Mexico 
City, Mexico (p); machine tools, 43501, 
Parts, France (p); meat extract and by- 
products marufacturing machinery, 43- 
574, Nairobi, East Africa (p); mining 
machinery, 43499, Stockholm, Sweden 
(a); oleomargarine manufacturing and 
packing machinery, 43478, Santiago, 
Cuba (p); packaging machinery, coffee, 43- 
602, Barranquilla. Colombia (p); packing 
machinery, 43493, Paris, France (a); 
packing and slaughterhouse machinery 
and equipment, 43503, Budapest, Hun- 
gary u and p); pumping machinery, 

asoline, for light irrigation work, 43490, 
Tocreien Mexico (a); rollers, road, 43501, 
Paris, France (a); ship construction ma- 
chinery, including riveting and plate roll- 
ing machines, lathes, and chain gears, 
43498, Trieste, Italy (a); shirt manufac- 
turing machinery, 43575, Ghent, Belgium 
(p); shoe repair machinery, complete, 
43594, Dresden, Germany (p); textile 
machinery, 43501, Paris, France (a); 
tools, machine, high production, for auto- 
mobile industry, 43504, Mainz, Germany 
(p); welding equipment, ‘oxyacetylene, 
43498, Paris, France (a); winding ma- 
chine, to wind electric coiis, 48549, Paris, 
France (a); wood pulp mill machinery, 
43499, Stockholm, Sweden (a); wood- 
‘working machinery, high production, 43- | 
504, Mainz, Germany (p); woodworking 
machinery, including plahers, joiners, 
matchers, molders, and lathes, 43576, 
Mainz, Germany (p). 

Minerals: 

Asphalt, 43485, Alexandria, Egypt (a); | 
copper steam pipes, without seams, for 
sugar mills, gutter strips; copper in 
sheets; round and square sided rods; and 
cold rolled bars, 43541, Pernambuco, 
Brazil (a); mica lamellas, 43572, Vienna, 
Austria (p) plaster of paris, 43570, 
Hamilton, New Zealand (a and p); roof- 
ing felt, asphalt, 43487, Nerchau, Ger- 
many (a); rutile, granulated, 43592, 
Meissen, Germany (p); tile, bathroom, 
43488, Montreal, Canada (a). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Mulch paper, 43506, Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia (p); newspapers, overissue, 43578, 
Tsingtao, China (p); toilet paper, paper 
towels, etc,, 43505, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (a and p). 

Petroleum and. Products: 

Gasoline, lubricating oils, and naphtha. 
43486, Trieste, Italy (a); gasoline and 
kerosene, 43573, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
(a_and p); paraffin for candle making, 
43571, ‘piclecs, Algeria (p), 

Railway Supplies: 

Engineering specialties, railway, 43499, 

Stockholm, Sweden (a). “* 


Rubber Goods: 


Balls, rubber, 43585, Mexieo City, Mex- 
ico (a); bathing caps and shoes, 43525, 
Abbazia, Italy (p); bathing caps and 
shoes, 43587, Abbazia, Italy (p); belts 
gna transportation straps, rubber, 43579, 

jenna, Austria (a and p); bottles, hot 
water, gloves, douches, and fountain 
syringes, 43580, Trieste, Italy (a and p); 
druggists’ rubber sundries, 43543, Berlin, 
Germany (a); “ons goods, rubber, 

a 
( 





43514, Oslo, Norway ); tires, scrap, 
43578, Tsingtao, China (p). 


Shees and Leather Manufactures: 
Shoes, men’s and women’s, 43519, Pre- 


Changes in the banking laws of | 


‘Federal and State institutions it is ex- 


|chain or group banking ‘should be the 


American Products in Demand Abroad 
Are Listed by Department of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


, 43582, Winnipeg, 


|and suspensories, 43580, Trieste, Italy (a | 


|and dress lengths, Philippine and Porto 


| 43548, 
| Italy (p); leather, imitation, 43523, Oslo, 


| tiago, Chile (a), 





toria, South Africa (p); shoes, satin, 
| walking, women’s, 43507, Auckland, New 
Zealand (a), 
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Commercial Deposits 


drawal results in weakening our national 
banking system. 

“Tt has been proposed that permission 
should :be granted to national banks to 
engage in branch banking of a nature 
‘that would preserve within limited re- 
giorts the local responsibility and the con- 
trol of such credit institutions. 

“All these subjects, however, require 
earefil investigation, and it might be 
found, advantageous to create a joint 
commission embracing members of the 
Congress and. other appropriate Federal 
officials, for subsequent report.” J 

The commission has not attempted to 
solve ali the problems presented. by 
branch banking, group banking, chain 
banking, holding companies, companies 
affiliated with banking institutions and 
so-called investment trusts; moreover, 
as it is desirable that simifar regulations 
in these respects should apply to both 


pedient that those studying the questions 
on behalf of the State should obtain a 
close contact with those charged by the 
Congress with a similar duty. Accord- 
ingly, we recommend that these prob- 
lems receive further consideration by 
both State and Federal authorities. 

In our opinion branch banking should 
be confined within limited regions and 


subject of statutory prohibition, due re- 
gard. beitig had to vested interests law- 
fully acquited, but we do not recom- 
mend legislation at this time dealing 
with the subject. The advantages of 
uniform or related State ahd Federal 
laws ‘dealing with the matter are obviqus. 


Departmental Examination of 


Holding Companies Opposed 
The banking department should not be 
charged with the responsibility of ex- 
amining generally into the financial con- 
dition of holding companies, trading com- 
pantes® orsso-called investment trusts. 
Statutes enacted to carry out any policy 
adopted by the State to regulate or 
supervise the sale of corporate securities 
to the public should not be administered 
by the banking department. The purpose 
of the supérintendent’s examination into 
the financial condition of banking institu- 
tions is to ascertain the safety of the 
deposits made with them, not the merits 
of bank stocks as investment securities. 
Holding companies, trading companies 
and so-called investment trusts receive 
no‘deposits and the result of examina- 
tions into their financial condition by tie 
superintendent of banks would be apt to 
be taken by the public as a determina- 
tion of the valu of the stock of these 
companies and might well form the basis 
for ‘speculation therein notwithstanding | 


Specialties: 
Arms and ammunition, 43457, Kubusie, | 


South Africa (p); bazaar goods, cheap, 
43515, Bombay, India (a or p); beds, 
metal, 43581, Manila, Philippine Islands 
(a.and p); brooms, hide, made of cane, 
Canada (a or p); 
brushes. wooden backs, filled with alumi- 
num, 43515, Bombay, India (a or p); 
buckles, spécial, for men’s belts, 43512, 
Paris, France.(a and p); celluloid goods 
and novelties, 43563, Vancouver, Canada 
(a); designs, illustrations, and sketches, 
for advértising, 43508, Quebec, Canada 
(p); furniture and accessories for tents, 
43526, Mexico City, Mexico (p); glass 
and china ware, 43531, Glasgow, Scotland 
(p); jewelry (fancy combs, pendants, and 
automatic pencils), 43516, Dresden, Ger- 
many (a); jewelry, imitation (ear rings, 
cuff links, bar pins, tie pins, etc.), 43515, 
Bombay, India (a or p); jewelry (patent 
cuff links, collar buttons, and tie clips), 
43510, Berlin, Germany (p); musical in- 
struments,,, electrical, and. phonographs 
and accessories, 43550, Berlin, Germany 
(a); musical instruments, phonographs, 
and parts, 43511, Berlin, Germany (a); 
novelties, patented, small, 43583, Paris, 
France (a and p); phonograph springs, 
43595, Hamburg, Germany (a or p); 
phonographs, records and amplifiers, 43- 
517, _Markneukirchen, Germany (a); 
specialties and novelties for industrial 
use, especially technical articles, 43509, 
Dresden, Germany (a); sporting goods, 
43514, Oslo, Norway (a); surgical instru- 
ments, 43462, Swatow, China (a); trusses 


and p); vending machines, 43513, Vienna, 
Austria (a), bi 
Textiles: 
Bagging, jute, ordinary and impreg- 
nated, 43524, Oslo, Norway (a); bags, 
jute, used, 43586, Hamburg, Germany 
(p); bathing suits, wool, 43525, Abbazia, 
Italy (p); bathing suits, wool,. good 
grade, 43548, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a); bathing suits and caps, 43587, . Ab- 
bazia, Italy (p); belts, rubber, non- 
stretching, men’s, 43512, Paris, France 
(a and p); blankets, crib, cotton, 43547, 
Melbourne, Australia (sole agency); 
book-binding cloth, 43520, Oporto, Portu- 
gal (a); canvas tents, 43526, Mexico 
City, Mexico (p); canvas, 18-ounce, 43- 
518, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
carpet material, and cheap curtains, 43- 
585, Mexico\ City, Mexico (a); cotton 
piece goods, 43541, Pernambuco, Brazil 
(a); cotton scrims; 48527, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a); eotton voiles, white and col- 
ored, gray, and hleached shirtings, trico- 
line, striped tricoline, poplin, organdy, 
etc., 43596, Bombay, India (a and p); 
embroidered silk lingerie drawn work, 


Rican, 43584, Vancouver, Canada (a and 
p); haberdashery (hats for men and 
women, and men’s shirts), 43519, Pre- 
toria, South Africa (p); hosiery, silk, 
4 Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); 
hosiery and underwear, 43587, Abbazia, 


Norway (a); leather, imitatien, and’auto- 
mobile top material, 48521, Manila, 
Philippine Islands (a and p); linoleum, 
43585, Mexico City, Mexico (a); rayon 
goods, 43541, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); 
rayon goods and buff satin, 43596, Bom- 
bay, India (a and p);'remrf nts, 43596, 
Bombay, India.(a.and p); shirts, men’s, 
with and without collars, 48587, Abbazia, 
Italy (p); silk goods, 43585, Mexico City, 
Mexico (a); underwear, fleece lined, 43- 
529, Amsterdam, Netherlands (a);.yarn, | 
cotton, 43522, Jaffa, Palestine (a); yarn, 
cotton, plain and mércerized, 43528, Sar. | 
Tobacco: 
Leaf tobacco, cigarette, light,. 43472, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a). 





Changes in the 
Status’ of 
State Banks 


California, Missouri 


California: Albert A. Rosenshine, super- 
intendent of banks, has announced: 

Bank of Inglewood, Inglewood, perntis- 
sion granted to establish a branch at Hyde 
Park, contingent upon increase in capital 
stock of $50,000 and increase in surplus o 
$20,000. 

Missouri: S, L. Cantley, finance commis- 
sioner, has announced: 

Bank of Auxvasse, 
granted. 

Butler County Bank, Poplar Bluff, assets 
taken over by Bank of Poplar Bluff. 

Southeast Missouri Trust Co. and Bank 
of Southeast Missouri, both of Cape 
Girardeau, asset taken over by Sturdivant 
Bank of Cape Girardeau. 


Auxvasse, charter 


Individual Debit Accounts 


Show Decrease for Week - 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ended Jan. 29 and made public by the 
Board Feb. 1, aggregated $12,972,000,- 
000 or 5 per cent below the total reported 
for the preceding week, and 30 per cent 
below the total reported for the corre- 
sponding week of last. year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $12,- 
226,000,000, as compared with $12,753,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and 17,- 
668,000,000 for the week ended Jan. 30, 
of last year. 
O————_——————LLL IH 
that there is no governmental regulation 
as to the character of their investments 
nor limitation upon their. authority to 
deal with the same. 

However, sp2cial examinations of com- 
panies’ which are affiliated with banks 
and trust companies when necessary and 
to the extent required to obtain full in- 
formation as to the financial condition of 
the banking institutions are necessary 
and not open to the objections stated. 
The definition of a company affiliated 
with a bank or trust company is neces- 
sarily a difficult and technical matter. 
Attached to this report as a schedule is 
a definition of an affiliated company 
which we believe should receive con- 
sideration by those charged with fhe 
duty of framing statutory enactment ‘to 
deal with the subject. 

The foregoing references to “invest- 
ment trusts” are not intended to include 
the limited class of corporations coming 
within the definition of an “investment 
company” as contained in the banking 
law. The law affecting these companies 
should receive further consideration” in 
the light of recomniendations regarding 
the same which it is understood will be 
made during the current year by the 
superintendent of banks. 


Directors Are Liable 


|For Wrongful Acts 


X. In considering whether existing 
law should be amended to impose addi- 
tional liability, either. civil. or criminal, 
upon directors it must be realized that 
directors who knowingly violate their 
trust by personal participation in wrong- 
ful acts are liable both under common 
law and statutory law. 

Presiding Justice Smith, in delivering 
the opinion of the court in the case of 
Kavanaugh ,v. Gould; 147 App. Div. 281, 
p. 288, said in reference to the respon- 
sibility of directors: 

“If the by-laws require monthly meet- 
ings they must make diligent effort to 
be present thereat. They must give 
their best efforts to advance the interest 
of the corporation, both by. advice and 
counsel and by active work’ on behalf 
of the corporation when such work may 
be assigned to them. If at their meet- 
ings, or otherwise, information should 
come to them of irregularity in the pro- 
ceedings of the bank they are bound to 
take steps to correct thosé irregularities, 

“The law has no place for dummy di- 
rectors. They are bound generally to 
use every effort that a prudent business 
man would use in supervising his own 
affairs, with the right, however, ordi- 
narily to rely upon the vigilance of the 
executive committee to ascertain and re- 
port any irregularity or improvident 
acts in its management.” 

_ It will not tend to obtain for financial 
institutions the best type of directors if 
they are made responsible for any action 
they may take in good faith in reliance 
upon the records of the institution or 
the reports of its executive officers. Di- 
rectors’ cannot and should not be ex- 
pected to become personelly familiar 
with all the details concerning ‘the busi- 
ness ‘transacted Ly their bank, certainly 
if not disclosed by the two examinations 
(one in the case of members of the Fed- 
eral reserve system and of the New York 
Clearing House Association) which the 
law requires to be made each year by 
or on behalf of the directors or other- 
wise brought to their attention, actually 
or constructively; to do so would take 
a more substantial part of their time 
than those could spare who are engaged 
in. active business on their own account, 
2 most valuable type of director for a 
bank or trust company. ’ 

To be continued in the issue of 
Feb. 4. 


E invite inquiry 

regarding the op- 
erations and _ securities 
of the Associated. Gas 
and Electric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26 States 
serving 1,270,000 cus- 
tomers in well-estab- 
lished public utility 
territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus. 
$300,000,000 
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to Working Efficiency .+ + + 


Forty Thousand Disabled Persons Made Capable 
of Earning Own Living in Ten Years of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service, Says Specialist 


By JOHN A. KRATZ 


Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation Division, Federal Board of Vocational Education 


N JUNE 2, 1920, the National 

Government inaugurated a. pro- 

gram of participation with the 
States for vocationally rehabilitating 
disabled persqns, initiated through an 
act which made appropriations. for a 
period of four years to aid the States in 
carrying on the work.,, This act was 
amended on June 5, 1924, providing 
authorization of aid to the States for a 
further period of six years. 

This period expires June 50, 1930. 
Legislation pending in the Congress for 
the continuation of Federal participa- 
tion in the program of vocational re- 
habilitation of the disabled has led to 
numerous inquiries with regard to 
what has been accomplished in the 
work during the period it has been in 
operation. 


a 


Since the national program was in- 
augurated in 1920, over 40,000 disabled 
persons have been rehabilitated and re- 
turned to self-supporting employment. 
During the fiscal year 1928-29 the 
States engaged in the service rehabil- 
itated and returned to remunerative 
employment between 5,000 and:-6,000 
disabled persons. These persons were 
fitted for over 500 different kinds of 
occupations, ranging in skill from 
laboring jobs to the professions. 

The majority of these persons are 
engaged in the production and distribu- 
tion departments of manufacturing 
establishments. A number of tlm are 
in independent employment, such as 
barbering, shoe repairing, and small 
retail shops. Others are employed in 
service as auto 


cleaning and dyeing, and the like. 

Between 15,000 and 16,000 disabled 
persons are at present in process of re- 
haoilitation under the auspices of 
State rehabilitation departments. 

More than 10 per cent of the rehabil- 
itated persons are women. Over half 
of them are below the age of 30, while 


15 per cent of them are over 40 years 
of age. Sixty-six per cent of them have 
finished the eighth grade in school. 
About half of them have been dis- 
abled through employment accidents, 
and 75 per cent have had vocational 
experience before injury. Seventy-two 
per cent of them have orthopedic dis- 
abilities, and 6 per cent have been dis- 
abled from loss of sight or hearing, or 
from tubereular or cardiae conditions. 


A 


The average cost. including all ex- 
penses, for--rehabilitating these. dis- 
abled persons does not exceed $300, 


. divided equally between expenditures 


from Federal and State funds. -This 
cost of rehabilitation is all the more 
significant when it is contrasted with 
the cost, between $300 and $500 an- 
nually, for maintaining a disabled per- 
son at public expense. No service be- 
ing rendered by the Federal and State 
governments brings more immediate 
and profitable results than this con- 
structive program of refitting disabled 
persons for useful work. Frequently 
a disabled person in the first-year after 
rehabilitation is able to increase his 
former earning capacity by an amount 
equal to the cost of his rehabilitation. 
The average age of those rehabilitated 
is 32, at which age life expectancy is 
20 or more years. The significance of 
this investment of public funds is not 
only that it brings immediate returns 
but also that it yields- continuous and 
cumulative profits. 


4 


The cooperating States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will rehabilitate dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1929-30 between 
5,000 and 6,000 disabled persons. With 
an annual increment of 55,000 persons 
in need of vocational rehabilitation, it 
is desirable that the program be fur- 
ther developed and expanded so as to 
give this profitable and economic 
frvvies to’ all who are not now receiv- 
ing it. 





P lanning Model Prison System 


Problems of Indiana Crime Commission 
By DR. AMOS W. BUTLER 


Seeretary, Crime Commission, State of Indiana 


lieved, there is much in the admin- 

istration of criminal law, as there 
is also in administration of institu- 
tions, that can be improved. 

It is also generally believed there 
are causes of delinquency, particularly 
among children, that should be reccg- 
nized and eliminated. 


So the Indiana crime commission has 
then the duty to ascertain the condi- 
tions that exist and to suggest remedies 
where they are-needed. The commis- 
sion will have to study causes, state 
them and, if possible, suggest remedies. 

For after all, whether in the field of 
medicine or of delinquency, is not pre- 
vention better than cure? Prevention 
deals largely with children. That is 
its greatest task. There, surely, an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. 

This commission has heard how one 
State has made an advance in some 
part of this field. How another State 
has successfully worked out another 
phase of the question. It also has heard 
how some States, giving little study to 
some part of the problem, have made 
some effort and failed. 

For after all, is it not true that the 
processes by which government de- 
velops are slow? Mistakes that are 
made are expensive and are but slowly 
corrected. So we need all the help we 
can get from the experience of other 
States and perhaps other governments. 

In Massachusetts, for example, why 
has the prison population not increased 
as in other States? Why has probation 
there been so successfully used and to 
so great an extent? Why have the 
medical and mental sciences been 
called upon to so great a degree in the 
solution of the problems of crime? 

In New York State, why have the 
commitments to the State penal institu- 
tions lessened in recent years? Why 
have Minnesota and: New York shown 
such good results in their parole 
systems? 

Why is New Jersey going to the ex- 
tent it is going in the classification of 
prisoners and of institutions? How 
can the decrease in arrests for crime 
in Maryland be accounted for? 

What have been the results of the at- 
tempt in Wisconsin to speed up the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice? Why 
has the State prison population in Ohio 
80 greatly increased? 

_ Why has the population of institu- 
tions for juvenile delinquents in the 
United States generally. decreased? 
What of the prison labor system in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


I INDIANA, it is popularly be- 


Wisegpeth and the District of Colum- 
via? 

Why have the Federal prisons made 
such a poor showing? What are the 
conditions that have led to prison riots 
in a number of States? 

Why are the police in some cities and 
some States more successful than else- 
where in the apprehension of crim- 
inals? 

A prison exists for the prisoners, not 
prisoners for the prisons. Whatever a 


prison does it should not make people 
worse. 


Ethies in Exposing 
Illicit Slayers 


of Game A. A. Richardson 


Chief Game Warden, 
State of South Caro- 
lina 


HE duties of the average game 

warden today are extremely diffi- 
cult. He has an enormous area to 
cover. The lawless minority fights him 
at every turn, and’ leaves nothing un- 
done to make futile his efforts at law 
enforcement. 

What is the honest sportsman’s atti- 
tude? Does he help the game warden 
in his duties? Or does he stand idly 
by leaving that official an’ almost super- 
human task to perform? 

There exists’ in this country more 
than in any other nation on the face of 
the globe, with the possible exception 
of England, a vast distaste for “tat- 
tlers.” That is as it should be. 

We who write this grew up with that 
feeling. You who read’ it did also. But 
intentional violations of the fish and 
game law fall in a category which 
makes reporting them a thing entirely 
apart from ordinary “tale bearing.” 

When a man wilfully breaks the fish 
and game laws, he is robbing us just 
about as directly as a burglar would. 
If he shoots a female deer, for instance, 
in violation of the law, he is robbing us 
of 1,510 future chances to shoot a buck. 
Yet, a great number of sportsmen, even 
if they personally see this wilful viola- 
tion, hesitate to report it because they 
feel that it is not a manly thing to do. 

If a thug should hold us up and take 
our watch and money, we would leave 
no stone unturned to see him appre- 
hended. What is the difference between 
this and stealing our chances to enjoy 
good honest sports? 
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Preliminary Instruction 


of Men Selected for Foreign Service 
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Newly Appointed Officials Receive Course 


of Training at School Maintained hy Department of State 
By JAMES B.:STEWART 


Chief Instructor, Foreign: Service School, Department of State 


called the Rogers Act, providing 

for the reorganization of the 
diplomatic and consular services and 
for their amalgamation into the For- 
eign Service, made possible the estab- 
lishment in the Department of State of 
a Foreign Service school for the in- 
struction of newly appointed officers. 


The President, taking full advantage 

of the authority contained in the act, 
by an executive order of June 7, 1924, 
established the school and prescribed 
in a general manner the rules for its 
conduct. 
. Prior to this, newly appointed diplo- 
matic and consular © officers were 
brought to the Department of State for 
a few weeks training. But the law 
provided that the time occupied in re- 
ceiving ‘instructions in the United 
States should not exceed 30 days. The 
instruction was therefore, of necessity, 
unsatisfactory. 


The school, as now organized, is 
under the direction of a school board, 
composed of three Assistant Secre- 
taries of State designated by the Secre- 
tary of State, the. chief personnel of- 
ficer attached to the divison of Foreign 
Service personnel, and. the chief in- 
structor of the school. The board acts 
in all matters,with the approval of the 
Secretary of State. 


The chief instructor is selected by 
the other members of the board from 
among the officers of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State. Other instructors are selected 
from among the qualified officers of the 
Department of State, the Foreign Serv- 
ice, the other executive departments, 
and other available sources in the dis- 
cretion of the board. 


In addition to instruction, the term 
of training is a period of probation, 
during which the new appointees are 
to be judged as to their qualifications 
for advancement and assignment to 
duty. Only those persons who have 
successfully passed the examination 
for the position of Foreign Service of- 
ficer are admitted to the school, and 
these students draw full salary at the 
rate of $2,500 per annum as such For- 
eign Service officers. 

The length of the period of instruc- 
tion is not prescribed but, under the 
present policy of the board, amounts 
to from two to three months. 

It has recently been decided that, 
when successful candidates for admis- 
sion are appointed, they shall first of 
all be sent to near-by consular offices to 
assist in the work there for a few 
months, acquainting themselves “as 
much as possible with the routine 
duties and responsibilities which will 
be imposed upon them later. 

They will then be brought back. to 
the Department of State where they 
will undergo the, usual short intensive 
period of instruction and the tempo- 
rary field experience they will have 
had will enable them to perceive more 
readily the purposes and trend of that 
instruction. , 

The volume of American Consular 
Regulations is used as a textbook and 
instruction is given in the following 
subjects; Official accounts and returns; 
estimates and allotments, inventories 
of Government property in. missions 


Ts act of May 24, 1924, usually 
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and consular offices, leaves of absence, 
State. Department codes and interna- 
tional -communications, correspond- 
ence, United States immigration laws, 
protection and promotion of American 
trade, documentation of merchandise, 
including plant.and animal quarantine 
measures; citizenship, protection, pass- 
ports, and registration work; service to 
American vessels and seamen; notarial 


‘duties, and personal estates of Amer- 


ican citizens dying abroad. 


About a week is allowed to the more 
important: of ,these subjects and each 
subject ih the course is in charge of an 
instructor who has a special knowledge 


’ of his subject. A written examination 


is given covering each subject and the 
results of the éxaminations enter into 
the general. rating by the personnel 
board upon which depends the assign- 
ment of the student officers. 


The procedure with regard to the 
ratings is that each instructor prepares 
a report on each student basing his 
comments on his observation of them 
and on the results of the written ex- 
aminations. These reports are tran- 
scribed to. the permanent efficiency 
records together with the comments 
and general rating’ of the chief in- 
structor. 

The average age of the students of 
the Foreign Service school since its 
inception is about 27, and by far the 
vast majority have been graduates of 
universities or colleges. It is therefore 
readily apparent that the work of the 
school is not in the nature of under- 
graduate work, but rather takes on the 
character of a course in a graduate 
school, 

So far as is known, this is the only 
school of its kind in the world. 

After completing the course of study 
in the school the officers are assigned 
to posts throughout the world. Of the 
last 33 passing through the school, 4 
were sent to posts in Europe; 6 to 
posts in the Near East, including 
southern Asia and Africa; 11 were sent 
to the Far East, including Australasia; 
11 were Sent to South and Central 
America, and 1 was sent to Mexico. 

The calibre of the material available 
and the efforts made to keep the Service 
up to a very high degree of efficiency 
will be apparent from the fact that be- 
tween July 1, ‘1924, when. the Rogers 
Act became effective, and Jan. 1, 1930, 
some 830 candidates completed the 
written and oral examinations and, of 
this number 220 were successful. 

There have been only two chief in- 
structors of the school since it was 
founded in April, 1925. The first was 
William Dawson, now consul general 
at Mexico City, and the other and 
present chief instructor is James B. 
Stewart. Mr. Dawson has been in the 
Foreign Service more than 21 years 
and Mr. Stewart 15. 

A Foreign Service officer, to be 
chosen chief instructor, must have had 
sufficiently wide experience to be able 
to give the newly appointed officers not 
only the theory of diplomatic and con- 
sular administration as set forth in the 
regulations and instructions, but also 
advise them on points, the governance 
of which cannot — be covered by 
general regulations. 

The school plays a part in providing 
the United States with a highly trained, 
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Disadvantages in Restriction 
of Oil Operations + + + 


Curb on Exploitation of Public Lands Imperils 
Supremacy of Wyoming as Premier Producing 
State of Rocky Mountains, Says Geologist 


By JOHN G. MARZEL 


Geologist, State of Wyoming 


fields in the State totaled close 

to 19,096,000 barrels. The value of 
the oil will approximate $23,813,000. 
In the preceding year 21,407,250 bar- 
rels ef oil, worth $26,694,840.75 wer¢ 
produced. : 

No new fields were opened in Wyo- 
ming in 1929. During the year wildcat- 
ting was visibly curtailed by the presi- 
dential order of Mar, 12, that withdrew 
Federal lands from prospecting oper- 
ations. 


I 1929, the oil production from all 


A 


As the bulk of the Wyoming oil is 
produced on the public domain, oper- 
ators had to confine their exploratory 
activities to known areas rather than 
search for new ones. Until new fields 
can be discovered to hold up the output 
of oil, declines in volume from the 
older pools must be expected to con- 
tinue. ° 

The restrictions against prospecting 
activities in Wyoming have already 
caused drilling concerns to turn their 
attention to other States. In all of 
these fringing areas, geologic condi- 
tions, long proven to exist in Wyoming, 
are hoped to be confirmed. 

While exploratory operations are ex- 
tremely costly in the decidedly more 
speculative areas, nevertheless, the 
fact remains that drilling companies 
can actually lease the requisite solid 
acreages from private owners in our 
neighboring States free of all forms of 
Federal’ exclusions. Should. their ac- 
tivities lead to a discovery of a large 
pool, the position that Wyoming has 
long enjoyed as the premier oil pro- 
ducing State of the Rocky Mountain 


’ area may at last be seriously jeop- 


ardized. 
’ 

As yet the most widely quoted op- 
ponents of the Federal withdrawal 
have been able to: maintain their 
claims that the;Rocky Mountain area 
is free of overproduction evils. Should 
operations now being conducted in ad- 
joining States lead to new discoveries, 
far more evidence would be on hand to 
destroy their contentions. 


Manifestly, no race for oil supremacy 
within the entire Rocky. Mountain” 
region can be fair until each and every 
State is free to enter a common path-/ 
way equally open and pnobstructed to 
all comers. , 

During the year production on 
lands owned by the State of Wyoming 
was managed with a degree of pro- 
ficiency that caused but little criticism. 

Last October the lease on famous 
section 36 of the Salt Creek field was 
renewed for the legal five-year period 
at the former royalty rate of 65 per 
cent. By this time few can doubt the 
ability of the State land board to exact 
royalties of record-breaking magni- 
tudes from. a school section producer 
that has already returned $10,000,000 
directly into the public treasury. : 

During the year some critics saw fit 
to advance the theory that the State 
was not realizing fullest recovery 
values from: operations .conducted on 
section 36. Among other things it was 
contended that high pressures were 
forcing its oil content to adjoining 
Federal lands where it could be re- 
moved and recovered under far more 
favorable royaity terms. 

A 


Those: rumors caused the governor 
to conduct personally an exhaustive 


. investigation of conditions now pre- 


vailing, not only on the Staté section, 
but also throughout the entire field as 
a whole. Physical tests performed 
with an engineering degree of exacti- 


tude conclusively. demonstrated that « 


the criticism was entirely groundless, 
and that now, as well as from hence 
on, the oil content of section 36 will 
only be extracted by operations 
conducted directly thereon or therein. 

Routine investigations of this char- 
acter are of much concern:to large tax- 
payers. Unless conclusively performed 
from time to time, many people would 


ay 


% 


lose confidence in the ability of the ~~ 


State to assume a proprietorship in- 
volving tasks and responsibilities quite 
equal to the management of one of the 
larger and more successful corporate 
enterprises of the day. 


M. ethods of Highway Financing 
State and County Bond Issues 
By C. M. BABCOCK 


Commissioner of Highways, State of Minnesota 


sume the full responsibility for 

any indebtedness which may be 
necessary for the construction of 
primary highways. It should not ex- 
pect or require any counties to carry 
this responsibility. 


Furthermore, if the State issues the 
bonds, it is usually possible to get a 
more favorable rate of interest, and it 
is possible to spread the sinking fund 
payments more evenly so that the pay- 
ment of the bonds will not be a burden. 


No bonds should ever be issued, of 
course, either by the State or counties, 
unless there has been a careful survey 
to show that the proposed improvement 
is necessary and that it will pay a re- 
turn on the investment. No bonds 


a oy 


Ts State should be ready to as- 


efficient, and democratic organization 
for the purpose of carrying out intelli- 
gently and precisely such foreign pol- 
icies as the Government of the United 
States may adopt, and to perform such 
other duties as may from time to time 
be assigned to it. 


The Foreign Service officer estab- 
lishes and effectively utilizes personal 
contacts for the benefit of his Govern- 
ment and of American citizens. He 
analyzes ahd reports on political and 
economic conditions and on any other 
matter which might be of interest 
either to the Government or individuals 
in the United States. 


He must exercise skill in following 
prescribed form and routine procedure 
when possible and display discriminat- 
ing initiative;and judgment, as may be 
necessary in more complicated, delicate 
situations, : 

He must be prepared to negotiate, 
with tact, sound judgment, and inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions at home 
and abroad, conventions and treaties. 
He must\be able and willing at all 
times to promote and protect the in- 
terests of the United States and of its 
citizens. 

Above all, ‘the efficient Foreign Serv- 
ice officer creates good-will and com- 
mon understanding, and with restrained 
and critical leadership, born of mature 
experience and profound knowledge of 
men and affairs, uses these as instru- 
ments for enhancing international 
confidence and cooperation among gov- 
ernments and people. 


should be issued unless there is ade- 
quate provision for the retirement of 
the bonds before the highways or other 
improvements have outlived their use- 
fulness. 


But when’ these: qualifications are 
met, it is very often profitable and eco- 
nomical to issue large amounts of 


bonds. Sometimes the savings in roadg 


maintenance alone will pay the inter- 


est on the bonds and provide a sinking, - 


fund besides. But even if this is not 
the case, the savings to road users on 
a heavily traveled highway will usually 


pay both the principal and interest on * 


the bonds in a very short time. 


The money required to pay interest 
is. often used’ as an argument against 
bonds. This is a valid argument when 
you are, buying luxuries, but it is not a 
valid argument when you are making 
an investment which is ‘sure to pay 
dividends. 

An interest charge must be ‘figured 
in computing the return on any in- 
vestment, whether you use borrowed 
funds or pay cf&sh. 

IHinois offers a striking example of 
the profitable use of highway bonds. 
Since 1918 that State has approved two 
issues, totaling $160,000,000. 

Illinois has had no gas tax until re- 
cently. Due to its large number of 
cars, a license fee not much more than 
half as great as the average fee in Min- 
nesota or Wisconsin has provided an 


annual income approxirnately as great} 


as the total of the license and gas taxes 
in our State or in Wisconsin. 

With a current income no greater 
than ours, they have built a paved high- 
way system greater than. Minnesota's 
entire trunk highway system. ; 

This year the motor, behicle income 
in INinois is estimated ‘at $18,000,000. 
The interest and sinking fund require- 
ments are $7,500,000, maintenance 
budget $4,500,000, leaving $6,000,000 
for construction, with possibilities of @ 
large additional sum from the gas tax 
which is now in litigation. ~ es 

By having, first of all, a comprehen- 
sive plan for State highways, and by 


issuing bonds, they are giving the’ 


traveling public the benefit of this pay- 
ing at a minimum cost, and have a’ 


have even made a fair start on 
pavements. . 


4 


complete system of paved roads before 

some of the States which extract much — 
,larger sums from their car owne f : 
building | 
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